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To 

His ExciLLiNCT the Most HoNOirBJLBLK 

Tm marquis of RIPON, k. g., o, m. s. i.. 

Viceroy cmd Oouemor^Cteneral of India, 
Ohcmeellor of the UniversUy of Calcutta, 

Mt Lobd, 

The Goyemment of one-sixtli of the eartVs population, differ- 
ing in race and creed, with many inflammable elements, is a 
task demanding the greatest care and wisdom. The difficulty 
is increased l^* the administration being largely in the hands 
of foreigners, its head, generally a stranger to the country, 
holding office for only five short years. 

The state of the people forbids Qovemment standing still. 
On the other hand, it is possible, with the very best intentions, 
to make changes the evils resulting from which would far 
counterbalance the good. In some cases, the Viceroy has not 
to take the initiative, but to watch over measures introduced 
by his predecessors. It is a misfortune that the originator of 
a scheme in India is generally unable to guide its working, 
upon which so much depends. Like Sobmon, he must " leave 
It unto the man that shidl be after him.'' 

Powerful vested interests and party claims have also to be 
taken into account. 
' Under such circumstances it is prudent to have important 

Questions viewed from different stand-pmnts before coming to a 
ecision. 

The subject on which I venture to address your Lordship is 
one of the most weighty that can come before votl — the education 
of the country. As Lord Northbrook justly remarked, in a 
University address, *' It would be bold indeed in me to venture 
to give any authoritative opinion upon the effects of the spread 
of education in India. I doubt whether any of those here pre- 
sent, however earnest they may be in the cause, could venture to 
prophesy what the effects of the spread of education in India 
may eventually be.** 

Lord Lytton spoke of the change now going on in India as 
^ the greatest and most momentous revolution — at once social, 
moral, religious and political — which perhaps, the world has 
ever witnessed.'' 

Education is rapidly spreading. According to the trite say- 
ing, "Knowledge is power." YThether it will prove a blessing 
or a curse depends upon the way in which it is employed. The 
stream resembles its source. The effects of education turn 
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2 IHTBODUCTIOV* 

largely npon its character. " If we go serionsly wiong^'^ says 
Dr. Murray Mitchell^ ** in the educational system we set np, the 
error may soon be irretrieyable^ and the conseqaences fatal/' 

When a witness giyes evidence before a commission^ the first 
inquiry is generally aboat his means of acquaintance ¥rith the 
sumect. The writer may^ therefore, be permitted to state that 
he has been connected with education in the East for nearly 
forty years. For about twenty years in succession he has made 
the circuit of the three Presidencies of India; he has visited 
every country in Europe noted for the excellence of its schools^ 
as well as twice crossed the Atlantic. He may also venture 
to add that some previous remarks on the same subject, sub- 
mitted to Lord Northbrook, were favourably received, and, it is 
believed, had some influence. 

An endeavour will be made to take all the circumstances 
into consideration. Schemes will not be brought forward which, 
however good in themselves, are impracticable on account of the 
expense. Nor, again, will changes be proposed inconsistent 
with the avowed principles of Government education. 

Every important step will be supported by past practice or 
by the approval of some of the most distinguished educationists 
or officers of Government. The writer will sometimes appear 
to have needlessly dwelt on what are platitudes, to have wasted 
labour in ^'slaying the slain.'' But there is still a consider- 
able amount of ignorance in India about what are considered 
educational truisms in Europe. Some influential men still 
represent what maybe termed the ''middle ages" of Oxford^ 
if there is any recognised principle among enlightened educa- 
tionists at home it is, that teachers ought to be trained. Yet 
Dr. George Smith, himself an experienced educationist, said, 
'' In a backward country like India the Normal School is the 
root of all successful education.... It is sad to be under the 
necessity of writing such platitudes year after year ; but it is 
necessary."* 

The writer's course in India is nearly run. The shadows of 
life begin to darken. Before he leaves the country where his 
best years have been spent, he would seek to make another 
effort both for its poor toiling millions and for their natural 
leaders. He takes encouragement to himself from the remark 
of a former Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University : " Men 
abstain from doing good or attacking evil when the opportunity 
is plain before them, for lack of faith in their individual power ; 
but it is no new lesson which science teaches when it says that 
no energy, however feeble, is ever lost, and that no exertion 
is without some avail." 

* Fneni of India. 
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PROGEBSS OP GOVEENMBNT EDUCATION IN INDIA. 



Before entering into details, it may be well to g^ve a very 
brief Bketch of what has been hitherto done. It will show the 
great evils resulting from ill-advised schemes^ the necessity of 
watchf al sapervision, And the practicability of improvement. 

Early Kftrts. — ^The Calcutta Madrissa, or Muhammadan Col- 
lege, established in 1781 by Warren Hastings, seems to have 
been the first educational institution founded by the British 
Government in India. It was followed in 1792 by the Sanskrit 
College pf Benares. The discipline of the College was to be 
'' conformable in all respectB to the .Dharma Shastra in the 
chapter on edvication.'' The scholars were to be examined four 
times a year in the presence of the Resident, ''in all such 
parts of knowledge as are not held too sacred to be discussed 
m the presence of any but Brahmins .''* 

The Poena College was founded in 1821. The Peshwa had 
annually distributed a large sum of money among the Brahmins 
noted for their learning. Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the 
Dekkan, proposed, as a less objectionable method of spending the 
funds while the original object was in some measure kept ia 
view, that part of the grant should be devoted to the support 
of a College. 

On the renewal of the East India Company's Chsirter in 1818, 
ihe following clause was inserted : 

"A sum of not less than a lakh of Eupees (£10,000) in each year 
shall be set apart and applied to the rerival and improvement of literature 
and the enconragement of the learned natives ci India, and for the in- 
troduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in In(Sa." 

No steps, however, were taken by the Indian Government for 
ten years to carry out this measure, and the money was left to 
accumulate. 

In July 1823, the Governor-General in Council resolved, that, 

^ "There should be constituted a General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education, and of 
the public institutions designed for its promotion, and of considering, and 
from time to time submitting to Government, the suggestion of such 
measures as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the better 
instruction of the people, to the introduction among them of useful know- 
ledge, and to the improvement of their mowl character." 

* £err^B Review of Fablio Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, p. 136* 
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4 FBOGBBSB OF OOVSBNUJEKT EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

In 1826^ Sir Thomas Manro established a similar Board of 
Public Instruction for the Madras Presidency. The Bombay 
Board of Education was constituted in 1840. 

Until 1835, the Bengal Committee of Public Instruction was 
mainly in the hands of orientalists, the study of Sanskrit and 
Arabic receiving special attention. *^ The medium of instruc- 
tion/^ says Macaulay, ''was oriental, the whole scope ot the 
instruction was oriental, designed to conciliate old prejudices, 
and to propagate old ideas.'' 

Intradqctltn tf Englkli. — ^Intelligent Hindus felt the need of 
an education better adapted to the wants of the nineteenth 
century. In 1816 the Hindu College was established in Calcutta, 
largely through the efforts of David Hare, a watchmaker. The 
studies included the works of Locke, Adam Smith, Shakespere, 
Milton, and other writers* 

Dr. DufPs Institution in Calcutta, commenced in 1830, gave 
a great impulse to the study of English. His views were held 
by the late Lord Maoaulay and Sir Charles . Trevelyan. 
Macaulay, in a scathing minute, exposed the absurdity of teach- 
ing at the public expense, '' Medical doctrines that would 
disgrace an English farrier, — Astronomy, which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding school,-— History, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty 
thousand years long, — and Geography, made up of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter.'' Soon i^terwards, Lord William 
Bentinck issued the following order : 

" His Lardship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the 
British Govemineiit ought to be the promotion of ^ropean literature 
and science amongst the Natives of India, and that all the funds appro- 
priated for the purposes of education would be best employed on Engliah 
education alone." 

Macaulay subsequently explained that the General Com- 
mittee, in "advocating English as the best medium of instruction, 
had in view those classes only of the community who had means 
and leisure for obtaining a thorough education/' ^* When the 
object is merely an elementary education, it may be most easily 
imparted to the natives in their own language.'' 

The ■■hamsadaii Ctlkge — ^The frightful abuses connected with 
this for about a centurjr will be detailed at some length £or 
an important purpose which will be explained. 

Its original design was to supply Muhammadan law officers. 
It was consigned to the uncontrolled management of Muham-* 
luadan Professors, who '* professed to teach Theology and Law 
according to the Koran, the Commentators, and the Traditionists. 
and Science according to the Gradca-Arabio aystem of Bagdad 
and Bokhara/' 
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THI MUHAMIUDAN COLLEGE. 5 

For nearly forty years tlie studies of the College were nomi- 
nal^ and its ample resources were dissipated amoug the superior 
and subordinate drones of the establishment. 

In 1820 an English visitor was appointed^ but in 1850 it was 
reported to Government that he was powerless to prevent ficti- 
tious Muster Bolls of Students and nominal Professors ; besides 
that there had been no advance since the time of Warren Hast- 
ings either in the system oE instruction pursued or in the amount 
of study accomplislied. 

This led to the appointment of a well-qualified European 
Principal^ Dr. Sprenger^ who turned his attention to the im- 
provement of the Institution^ remarking that the course of study 
which was actually in operation led to the encouragement of 
purely dialectical pursuits^ and tended to keep up antiquated 
prejudices and to give systematic sanction to superstitions con- 
demned even by Islam. The system, Dr. Sprenger added^ is 
in fact precisely the same as the one which was in vogue in 
Europe during the darkest ages, and it produces the same 
results. The sophistries of dialectics learned in a sacred lan- 
guage puff up the Professors with conceit^ render them hostile 
to every thmg practical or founded on experience^ and ex- 
tinguish in them the sense of art and beauty, and blunt the 
sentiment of equity and morality. 

The learned and quasi learned Muhammadans who ruled over 
the Institution, besides teaching Arabic in their own peculiarly 
dawdling^ irrational and inefficient manner, varied the scholastic 
pursuits of the students by periodical assemblages of the neigh- 
bourhood for public prayer and exhortation, as well as by the 
frequent funerals of deceased Muhammadans, whose relations 
were encouraged to bring their bodies to the College at all 
times of the day for the performance of the prescribed rites 
and ceremonies^ for which of course the work of teaching was 
always suspended. 

The above account is abridged from a Minute* by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, printed in the Bengal Public In- 
struction Report for 1857-58. Dr. Hunter's Indian Musdlman$ 
contains statements still more recent and stiU more astonishing :«> 

" Every year under our instraction makes them more confident in their 
own narrow system of learning, more vicious as to their morals, less fit 
for any active career in life, and more disloyal to our Government. They 
hate the sight of an Englishman. When the scandal had grown so pnblio 
as to render imperative a resident English Professor in the College, he 
had to be smuggled into it by night. Daring more than ninety years 
the Chapters on Holy War against the Infidel have been the favourite 

• The whole ICinnte and Dr. Huter's book deserve oarefal attention. 
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6 PBOGBESS OF QOVEBNMBKT BBUOATIOK IN INDIA. 

stndies of tlie place ; and up to 1868 or 1869, 1 forget the exact date, ex- 
amination questions were regularly given in this Doctrine of Bebellion." 

"Unhappily an even sadder tale remains to be told. I do not speak 
of the last two years during which the Special Commission has been sit- 
ting. But there is evidence on record to show, that, within a quite re- 
cent period, the students brought their courtesans into the College. About 
twenty-six of them have rooms; and the quarters thus granted by the 
Grovemment were Converted into dens of profligacy. Not content with 
harbouring what Carlyle calls the unmentionable women, they sunk into 
those more horrible crimes against nature which Christianity has extirpated 
from Europe, but which lurk in every great city of India. 

** Some of the more diligent supplement the meagre College Curriculum 
by reading ' religion' in private Musalman schools outside. Such external 
studies consist chie^j of the Muhammadan Traditions (HaMa) and 
law-books of the fanatical medieval stamp, — a sort of learning which fills 
the youthful brain with windy self-importance, and gives rise to bitter 
schism on the most trivial points within the College walls. Not Ions ago, 
as the English Besident Professor was going his evening rounds, he heard 
a tumult in the students' rooms. ' Your religion is all wrong,* (tumhiird 
fm&n t'hik ne) and similar phrases resounded through the corridors, and 
fierce were the denunciations on all sides. He hurried to the scene of the 
uproar, and found that one of the students had discovered in a law-book 
that during prayer the heels should be joined, else the petition has no 
effect in heaven or on earth. Those who had said their prayers with 
unclosed heels denounced the discoverer of the new mode as a pernicious 
heretic ; while he and a little band of followers consigned all who prayed 
in the old fashion to the eternal torments of hell." 

" At the end of seven years the students know certain books by heart, 
text and interpretation ; but if they get a simple manuscript bevond their 
narrow Curriculum, they are in a moment beyond their depth. Such a 
teaching, it may well be supposed, produces an intolerant contempt for 
anything which they have not learned. The very nothingness of their 
acquirements makes them the more conceited. They know as an absolute 
truth that the Arabic grammar, law, rhetoric, and logic, comprise all 
that is worth knowing upon earth. They have learned that the most 
extensive kingdoms in the world are, first Arabia, then England, France, 
and Bussia, and the largest town, next to Mecca, Medina, and Cairo, is 
London. Au reste, the English are Infidels, and will find themselves in a' 
very hot place in the next world." pp. 204—207. 2nd Ed, 1872. 

Dr. Hunter adds : "I have dwelt on these painful details, 
because I believe it most important, now that the Government 
has awakened to the necessity of really educating the Musal-' 
mans, that it should avoid a system which has brought failure 
upon its one great previous attempt. Our Calcutta Muhamma- 
dan College has been practically left in the hands of the Muham- 
madans themselves, and it is under their management that it 
has proved such a scandal and disgrace.^' 

The present writer offers a similar apology for reproducing them. 
It is reported that a bill is shortly to be introduced into the 
Viceregal Council, raising tlie Punjab University College to 
the rank of a University. A Memorial lately presented by the 
Indian Association, Lahore, contains the following : — 
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THE MUHAMMADAN COLLEGE. 7 

" Statute III. 3 a. provides that the study of English shall form one 
of the most prominent features of the teaching in all the Schools and 
Colleges connected with the Institution, &c. !Now the ' study of Eng- 
lish/ instead of forming one of the most prominent features of the 
teaching of the Oriental College, is not taught in it at all. Again, Statute 
III. 3rd provides — 'Proficiency in Arabic or Sanscrit or such other 
oriental Isoiguage as may be prescribed by the governing body, combined 
with a thorough acquaintance with English, shall be a necessary condition 
for obtaining the highest honors of the Institution.* The Senate has 
held (vide Punjab University College Calendar for 1878-79, para. 65) that 
English shall not be a compulsory subject for the High Proficiency in 
Arts' Examination, which is said to be equivalent to the B. A. Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University. The same Statute further says, * Provision 
shall be made for duly recognizing and honouring proficiency in literature 
and science in the case of those unacquainted with English, provided 
such attainments are combined with a fair acquaintance with the more 
important subjects of European education, such as history, geography, 
&c. so far as such acquaintance is obtainable through the medium of 
the Yemacular.' This rule has been set at nought m all examinations 
on the Oriental side held by the Punjab University College. No know- 
ledge of important subjects of European education is required in any 
of the following examinations ; — ^ManJlavi, Maulavi Alim, Maulavi Fazil, 
in Arabic; Munshi, Munshi Alim,*Munshi Fazil, in Persian; Prdgya, 
Yisharad and Shastri, in Sanscrit." 

How far the above representations are correct the writer does 
not know, but the examinations for the title of Maulavi, &c., 
recall to memory the Muhammadan College of Calcutta. A 
Maulavi may be described as a Muhammadan ecclesiastical law- 
yer. Muhammadan law is based on the Quran, the Traditions, 
&c. It involves the study of text-books like those of Bagdad 
and Bokhara, whose effects have already been described. The 
Shastris are much of the same stamp as the Maulavis. Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams admits 

"the utter narrowmindedness of Indian Pandits, They have believed 
the whole circle of human knowledge to be contained in Sanskrit writings. 
To this very day the most bigoted are fully persuaded that to learn any- 
thing beyond the Sftstras is quite useless."* 

It may be objected that onl^ the valuable branches of oriental 
study are taught by the Punjab University College. The very 
same avowal was made at roona. The College was for '' the 
encouragement and improvement of the useful part of Hindu 
learning.^^ After several years* trial, the Bombay Government 
declared that the Institution had *^ fulfilled no purpose but that 
of perpetuating prejudices and false systems of opinions, and 
that unless it could be reformed, it had better be abolished.^^t 

Macaulay says in his Minute :— 

• Modem India, p. 287. 

t Oriental ChriBtiao Spectator, YoL lY. p. 802. 
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8 PEOGKESS Of OOYIBNKSNT EDUCATION IK INDIA. 

" We do not even stand neater in the contest between truth and falsehood. 
We are not content to leave the natives to the inflaenoe of their hereditarr 
prejadices. To the natural difficulties which obstruct the progress ol 
sound science in the East we add difficulties of our own making. 

" What we spend on the Arabic and Sanskrit Colleges is not merely a 
dead loss to the cause of truth ; it is the bounty-money paid to raise up 
champions of error. It goes to form a nest, not merely of helpless place- 
hunters, but of bigots prompted alike by passion and by interest to raise 
a cry against every useful scheme of education." 

The writer acknowledges that he is entirely ignorant of the 
provisions oi the bill to be introduced into Council for the esta- 
blishment of the Punjab University. There may be good and 
Qufficient reasons for such a coarse. It may be that his fears are 
groundless^ that the contemplated regulations are such aa to 
prevent abuses. 

Yemacular literature deserves every encouragement; bnt^ as 
a rule^ any of real value at present must come from men well 
acquainted with English. Maulavis and Pandits^ pufied up with 
vain conceit from their knowledge of Arabic and Sanskrit, have 
1^0 ideas worth communicating. English opens out to them a 
new world, and does more than any thin^ else to show them that 
they have been, to use their own figure, like tortoises in a well. 

All that is urged is, that past experience shows the need of 
the utmost caution. It is desirable that the bill should be fully 
discussed out of Council, as well as within Council,, before it is 
passed. Opinions should be obtained from other parts of India^ 
and not confined to the Punjab. They should also represent dif- 
ferent stand-points. 

Thefe are already symptoms of antagonism between Muham- 
madans and Hindus, and care should be taken not, even niiinten- 
tionally, to foster this spirit. 

The course pursued in the past has been condemned by somo 
of the most intelligent friends of progress in the Punjab. Its 
approval by Muhammadans and Hindus should be rated at its 
proper value. 

The foregoing quotations and remarks are not dictated by 
any unfriendly feeling towards our Muhammadan fellow^sub- 
jects. There are none more requiring our warmest sympa- 
thies and efforts. But their welfare will best be pronK)ted» 
not by strengthening their ignorant prejudices, but by giving 
them an education which w:Ul render them more enhghtened, 
and better fitted to take the position in life they wish to occupy. 

riepalar Idncttien.— *Sir Thomas Munro seems to have been the 
first to establish schools of a lower grade^ in ad<Jitioi:k to those 
for secondary instruction. The Board of DireGt<M»s sanctioned 
an annual grant of £5,000 towards their support. Paring the 
administration of Lord Hardinge, about a hundred yeFuaeiUar 
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INFLUENCE OF GOVEBNMENT EDUCATION. 9 

schools were opened in Bengal. Thoagli both the preceding 
attempts ended in failure, in 1850 Mr. Thomason^ Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, commenced a lower 
class system of education which was attended with marked 
success. 

Recent Progress. — ^But Sir Charles Wood's celebrated Despatch 
of 1854 may be called the Magna Charta of Government educa- 
tion in India. It was drafted by the present Earl of Northbrookj 
and expresses the most enlightened and comprehensive views. 

Directors of Public Instruction were appointed, three Univer- 
sities were established, and even during *^ troublous times*' the 
Government of India sought to carry out the provisions of the 
Despatch. 

In 1860 the number of pupils in schools and colleges aided 
or maintained by Government in British India was 306,506 ; in 
1870, it had increased to 1,096,028; and in 1880, to 1,820,798, 
including 82,274 girls. 

By the census of 1881, the population of British India was 
about 190 millions. Only one per cent is therefore yet under 
instruction, showing how much still remains to be done. But, 
there has been progress, and if the resources of the country 
are not worse than wasted on '^ scientific frontiers,'' the future 
advance will be still more rapid. 



INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 

Satisfaction at the spread of education must depend upon 
its efEects. Past experience has shown what shameful abuses 
may exist for nearly a century in the Capital of British India, 
the centre of European civilization, under the eye of the Su- 
preme Government. 

With regard to Vernacular Education^ there is a general agree- 
ment that it has been, on the whole, beneficial. At the same 
time it is susceptible of considerable improvement, especially 
in some parfcs of the country. 

The infiuence of English Education has been much more of 
a mixed character. 

One main object of Government has undoubtedly been gained. 
A class of public servants has been raised up of greater in- 
telligence, truthfulness and probity than their predecessors. 
On the other hand, it is alleged that the spread of English 
education has been followed by some serious evils. 

Icfccts why noticed. — It may seem ungenerous and unfair briefly 
to acknowledge excellencies, and to dwell at great length upon 
2 
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alleged defects. But the object in view has to be taken into 
acooant. Let all excellencies remain. If any improvements 
are practicable^ it is necessary to show where they are required, 
and the means by which they can be secured. 

The first point to be ascertained is. Do the alleged defects 
exist? Evidence with regard to this has therefore to be ad- 
duced. Hence the numerous quotations from persons entitled 
to be heard. 

Adnissitms. — ^These should be borne in mind : — 
1.^ The evils complained of are, to a greater or less degree, 
inevitable in the present transition state of India. 
^ 2. The Rev. James Johnston, in the Preface to '* Our Educa- 
tional Policy in India,'' says, 

"When I call attention to the fact, tbat education in Grovemmeni 
Colleges leads to irreligion, discontent, and disloyalty, let it be distinctly 
understood that I neither lay the entire blame on Government CoUegea 
for the effects produced, nor do I except other Colleges from producing, 
in many cases, like results." p. xy. 

8. There are some noble men in the Government Educational 
Department who are trying their utmost to diminish the evils 
which will be noticed. 

Still, the cause and cure rest largely with Governments 
Government is now the main educational factor. Directors of 
Public Instruction, Government Inspectors, Government Eegu- 
lations and Government School Books, are more and more moidd- 
ing the entire education of the country. 

Lastly, while giving the opinions of high authorities, the 
writer does not hold himself responsible for all their statements. 
That the evils egoist, he is absolutely certain. As to their extent, 
there may be some question. All that the writer contends for 
is, that they deserve careful consideration, and that eveiy means 
Bhould be taken to counteract them, whatever be their origin. 



ALLEGED EVIL EFFECTS OF EF0LI8H 
EDUCATION. 

SJSLF-CONCEIT AND BUDENESS. 

Self-Conceit. — ^Toung people every- where are apt to have a good 
opinion of themselves. An English poet says, 

" When young, indeed. 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unahxious for ourselves, and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise.*' 
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Edacated young men in India are under peculiar temptations 
to this failing. Some of them are fond of dwelling upon the 
fact that the Hindus were civilised when the English were 
painted savages. More than this is sometimes claimed. A 
sensible Bengali gentleman said in Calcutta: ''It was quite 
sickening to hear the remark made at almost every public 
meeting that the ancient civilization of India was far superior 
to that which Europe ever had/' People in England are apt 
to fall into a similar error with regard to their own country. 
The Elizabethan age is one of the most glorious in the annals 
of Britain. It reckons among its ornaments statesmen like 
Cecil and Ealeigh^ poets like Spenser and Shakespere. If, 
however, we consider the state of the nation generally, a very 
different picture is presented. Much more was this the case 
in India. The ''nine gems" that adorned the court of Vik- 
ramaditiya were only like a few bright stars in the dark night. 
Macaulay's words apply to India with double force : " We see 
the multitudes sunk in brutal ignorance, and the studious few 
engaged in acquiring what did not deserve the name of know- 
le^e.'' 

Superiority of intellect over their present rulers and teachers 
is sometimes asserted. The Indian Banner, among other remarks, 
had the following :-— 

** We men of the East can look at the sun, whilst those of the West 
wink and blink and wear coloured spectacles that falsify their vision; 
bat this magnificent portion of the terrestrial globe, this flowery nation, 
will yet find an expansion of which England perhaps is little aware in 
her little narrow comer of the earth — the birth-place of bigotry and 
science." 

The Bombay Saturday Review thus criticised the above : — 

" We have been found fault with by a contemporary for onr censures 
of native shortcomings. Ferhi^s we have sometimes flogged with nn- 
fashionable severity, but it must be admitted, in extennation, that the pupil 
is a very provoking one. It is not that he is intolerably dull or obstinate, 
though he is sometimes both the one and the other, but that he is so 
exceedingly well satisfied with himself, and so thoroughly persuaded of his 
own innate superiority to his teachers. 

"The 'educated* natives are evidently of opinion that, by virtue of 
m supposed pre-eminence of India, they are entitled to regard themselves 
as the favoured race, the lords of intellect to whom Providence has in* 
trusted the regeneration of mankind. Their English instructors belong, 
they think, to a dull, good-natured, plodding nation, whose mission on. 
earth has been to preserve the glorious traditions of Indian knowledge 
and to restore them at last to their true inheritors, whose minds have 
meanwhile been lying fallow for a few centuries. They constantly address 
us with a compassionate and irresistibly ludicrous air, that seems to say, 
• Poor fellows, you have done your work as well as you could ; you have 
fulfilled your part in life by teacuing us what you know. Now, be so good 
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as to stand out of tbe way, and you will see what intellect really can do ; 
for the play of the Indian genius is about to commence.' One is reminded 
of Mr. onodgrass, when that hero rolls np his sleeves, and announces to 
the awed bystanders that he is going to besin.... 

"Beware of your besetting faults of dreaminess, inordinate conceit, 
and love of empty talking. Quit yourselves as men ; be strong. Firmly 
follow in practice what you acknowledge to be right. Tell truth and 
shame the devil. And tell truth to your own souls ; do not palter with 
your consciences, or remain contented with a phantasmagoria of incoherent 
opinions, the odds and ends of desultory readmg, but ground yourselves in 
principles such as may stand the several tests of authority, that is, of 
great teachers, and of actual experience in life. If you would belong to a 
nation, you must first make yourselves men. If you would show your- 
selves really enlightened, speak with becoming reverence, not with flippant 
ingratitude, of the country which has enabled you for the first time to 
understand the ideas of national life, liberty, law, ' bigotry,' and progress, 
and which offers to substitute the civilization of the West for your own 
fossilized institutions. You have enormous advantages over others. Yours 
has been the roval road to learning. England has raised you at once into 
the position wnich we have inherited as heirs of centuries of protracted 
struggle. Is it too much, then, to ask that vou should be modest, patient, 
resolute, striving earnestly to render yourselves worthy pupils of the nation 
inhabiting that ' narrow comer of the earth,' that ' precious gem set in the 
silver sea,' which has filled the whole world with the splendour of its 
elory, and stamped for itself an imperishable name on the heart of every 
K)ver of freedom and progress P" 

Rodeness. — ^Tbis is another charge brought against ''Young 
India.'* He resents it, considering that he only shows proper 
self-respect, while he accuses "Old India'' of servility, and 
Englishmen of a love of toadyism. 

A few quotations may be made complaining of the evil. 

The Punjab Public Instruction Report contains the following 
remarks by the Lieutenant-Governor : — 

** Nor has the system which produces few scholars been more successful 
in producing gentlemen. The Lieutenant-Grovemor desires that the 
Department take especial care that the good manners natural to Orientsd 
youth are not lost at school. This matter has hitherto been neglected. 
If the result of sending boys of good family to school is, as is now often 
the case, that they return pert, conceited and studiously rude and familiar, 
it is no wonder that parents desire to educate their children at home. 
English education is not a desirable thing if it only signifies sufficient 
acquaintance with the English lan^age to write and speak ungram- 
matically, sufficient acquaintance with English literature to be shallow, 
and with English history to be insolent. English education is to be 
penetrated with the spirit of the great English authors ; to imbibe some 
portion of their strength, and b^ftuty, and nobility, and gentleness, and 
wisdom, to mould the life and character upon the models they have 
furnished. This is the standard of education to which the Department 
must endeavour to rise." Eeport, 1871-72, pp. 4, 6. 

Sir William Grey, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was so 
convinced of the extent of the evil, that one of his last acts was 
to issue a Minute on the subject. He says. 
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" It is a common remark that the educated ^onng men of the present 
day betray a want of gentleman-like bearing m their social intercourse 
with their superiors and elders, whether European or Native, and that 
the. evil is a growing one, and seems coincident with the general spread 
of education throughout the country." 

Such complaints are not confined to Europeans. 
The Indian Mirror says : — 

" Our young men do not know or care to know how to respect their supe- 
riors. This may appear strange, for the Natives of India are known to be 
fastidiously polite. English education has made them self-sufficient, and 
infused into their minds a kind of false independence which knows of no 
distinction between high or low, old or young." 

The present Maharaja of Travancore, in a Lecture delivered 
at Trevandrum whilst First Prince^ remarked :— 

" I am here led to observe that our contact with European civilization 
has not resulted in unqualified success so far as our manners are con- 
cerned. Perhaps you know the story current among us of the crow that 
attempted to study the swan's gait, but lost its own, and did not secure 
that of its model. I am afraid that the comportment of not a few of our 
educated youths would strongly suggest comparison with this crow." 

Some allowance ought to be made for circumstances. Men 
are prone to rush from one extreme to the other. Nor do the 
above remarks^ by any means^ ^PP^J ^^ &1I educated men. Many 
of them exhibit the gentlemanly bearing which is so becoming; 
guarding on the one hand against obsequiousness, and, on the 
other, against the insolence which is mistaken for the display 
of a proper spirit. 

Whatever may be the extent of the evil or its source, all 
tboughtf ul' men will be agreed that in the present transition 
state of India it is of great importance to inculcate respect 
for authority. ''Reverence," says Smiles, ''is alike indis- 
pensable to the happiness of individuals, of families, and of 
nations. Without it there can be no trust, no faith, no confi- 
dence, either in man or God^-neither social peace nor social 
progress." 

The advice given in Madras by the Hon. H. S. Cunninghamj 
deserves to be impressed upon students :— - 

" Beware, above all things, of an ignorant, irreverential frame of mind ; 
distrust the learning which engenders it ; a little knowledge is oftentimes 
especially dangerous in this, that, instead of prostrating the mind with a 
sense of the vastness of science and the smallness of human wit, it puffs 
it up with a childish conceit at its own lilliputian acquiremente.... Self- 
assertion and vanity, insolence towards the past, recklessness as to the 
future, satis&ction with ourselves, indifference to the feelings of others, are 
the certain characteristics of superfici^, worthless education, and of an 
ill-trained moral character." 
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DISLOYALTY. 

This is an accusation regarding which educated Hindus 
are rightly very sensitive. As Sir Richard Temple remarks, 
*' Nothing wounds and irritates them more than imputations of 
disloyalty ; and nothing gratifies them more than a frank and 
cordial acknowledgment of their loyalty/' 

Some mistakes have been made in distinguishing what dis- 
loyalty is : — 

" The state of the country and of the people often invites or demands 
criticism on the part of the "Natives. It is every way desirable that their 
sentiments and opinions should be unreservedly made known to the ruling 
classes, and such outspoken frankness should never be mistaken for disloy- 
alty or disaffection."* 

An inquiry into Native loyalty is a very delicate one, and apt 
to cause ill feeling. It would be much more pleasant to educa- 
ted Indians for the writer to suppress all disagreeable evidencei 
and give only favourable testimony. This, however, is not for 
their own real good in the end. If discontent exist, it is highly 
important that it should be known. What are its causes ? It 
may partly arise from misapprehensions which may be explained ; 
there may be just grievances which ought to be remedied. The 
worst thing possible for us is to live in a '^ fool's paradise,'' 
'^ saying peace" if there is ^' no peace." There is danger of this. 

** The mutiny afforded many illustrations of the inability of foreigners t6 
feel the pulse of the people amongst whom they were living in the intimate 
relations of master and servant or officer and private.'*t 

It should be remembered that the remarks under this head ard 
solely with a view to ulterior measures to promote th^ happiness 
and prosperity of the people. 

In his last Minute, Lord Dalhousie wrote the following memo- 
rable words, the truth of which was so lamentably shown during 
the administration of his immediate successor : — 

" No prudent man, who has luiy knowledge of Eastern affairs, would evefr 
venture to predict the maintenance of continued peace within our Eastern 
possessions. Experience, frequent, hard, and recent experience, has taught 
US) that wars from without, and rebellion from within, may at any time be 
raised against ns, in quarters where they were the least to be expected, 
and by the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No man therefore can 
ever prudently hold forth assurance of continued peace in India.** 

* India in 1880, p. 136. This work will be freqaently quoted, because it contains 
Bore recent, varied, and reliable infcurmation about India than any single volume 
ever published. The author, from the time he was Priyate Secretary to Sir 
John Lawrence in the Punjab, has generally taken a bright view of things, though 
he also gives the dark side. Wliere he admits defects, it may be taken for granted 
that they certainly exist. 

t Quarterly Review. Jnly, 1881, p. 65. 
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Lord Canning, in his parting address to the European Deputa- 
tion at Calcutta^ observed : — 

" England has before her one of the most difficult problems that State 
policy can be called to solve ; the drawing together with harmony and with-^ 
out injustice to either side, two great races radically different in every thing 
that forms the character of man, but which by the course of events are 
being gradually brought face to face." 

The patriotism of the ancient Greeks and Bomans is thas dcs-. 
oribed by Lecky :— 

"Outside the circle of their own nation all men were regarded with 
contempt and indifference, if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was 
the one recognised form of national progress, and the interests of nations 
were, therefore, regarded as directly opposed. The intensity with which 
a man loved his country was a measure of the hatred which he bore to 
those who were without it." 

Mach of this spirit still survives in Earope. Smiles says, 
^' A great deal of what passes by the name of patriotism in these 
days consists of the merest bigotry and narrow-mindedness ; ex- 
hibiting itself in national prejudice, national conceit, and national 
hatred.^' Things may be expected to be still worse in the East. 

From no great nation in the world are we divided by loftier 
barriers than from the Hindus. The inhabitants of the " Central 
Flowery Land" give us the complimentary epithets of " outside 
barbarians" and ^'foreign devils; but they will invite us to their 
tables. In the sight of genuine Hindus, we are unclean out- 
castes, whose very shadow is pollution. Even the most friendly 
say to us like Shylock to Bassanio : '' I will buy with you, sell 
with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following ; but 
I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you." 

Professor Monier Williams says : — 

"I have met with bigoted Pandits whose contempt for us 'and our 
boasted civilization, notwithstanding they travel by oar nilways, use our 
telegraphs, and live in security under our rule, and ajlbeit they take 
pains to conceal their real estimate of our character, is/l am convinced 
quite as great as the contempt of their fore&thers for any non-Aryan 
savages, whether styled Dasyus or Nishadas. 

" Xinay mention, in illustration, that I often wondered, when in India, 
why certain great Pandits preferred calling on me verv early in the 
morning, till I found out accidentally that, by coming before bathing, 
they were able afterwards to purify themselves by religious ablutions 
from the contamination incurred by shaking hands and talking with me. 

" Nor have the Muhammadans, as a rule, any neater respect for us, 
for our social institutions, or for our religion. When they are less scorn- 
ful than usual they confine themselves to callins us K&firSf unbelievers. 
But in India this epithet scarcely represents the amount of contempt 
with which we are commonly regarded by bigoted Muslims. Many of 
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them have been seen to spit on the ground on leaving the houses of 
eminent civilians, after interviews in which the most courteous expressions 
had been interchanged."* 

The natural prejudice against us as foreign conquerors^ is 
increased by some unfortunate defects in ourselves. Lord 
Cannings at the opening of the East Indian Railway to Bajmahalj 
said:— • 

" Gentlemen, it is of no use to deny or conceal it, for it is known to 
all the world, we Englishmen, with all our great national characteristics, 
are not, as a people, conciliatory or • attractive. Ood forbid that any of 
us should feel ashamed of his national character, or wish it to be other 
than it is. But none among us will deny that the very virtues of that 
character are not seldom exaggerated into laults." 

It is not to be expected that our rule should be really 
popula/r. As a very experienced friend remarked, where the 
people^ '^ do not positively ha4;e us, they don't want us/' Kaye 
says in his life of Mountstuart Elphinstone :-— 

"In later days we have been wont to assume in such cases not only the 
utter absence of all national feeling, but a craving after British rule which 
never has existed and never will exist in the popular mind, however wise 
and beneficial our Government may be. Mr. Elphinstone had no dream 
of this kind."t 

Professor Monier Williams expresses the following opinion :— 

" The most intelligent are quite ready to admit that they enjoy greater 
benefits under our rule than they would under any other ; and the wiser, 
who know that universal disorder would follow its cessation, even pray 
for its continuance; but the mass of unthinking people would rather 
be badl;^ governed by their own chiefs than well governed by us. In 
the Native States they will acquiesce in exactions which in our territories 
would be regarded as intolerable."i|! 

Elsewhere he says, 

"I have found all intelligent Natives generally satisfied with our rule. 
It is useless, however, to conceal from ourselves the existence of much 
discontent, chiefly among the men we have educated above their stations." 
p. 361. 

Evidence will be adduced presenting different views of the 
case. It will be shown, that if some men evince a hostile and 
disloyal spirit, the offenders have very sensible advice given 
to them by their own countrymen. 

A Bengali " patriot" thus addresses his countrymen : — 

* Modem India, p. 226. 

t Lives of Indian Officers, Vol. I. p. 277* 

i Modem India, p. 178. 
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"Mark the pampered upstart intruding foreigner, abusing, insalting» 
and murdering the helpless without fear of punishment."* 

A writer in the JEnglishman makes the following qnotation 
from The Tempest aa representing in some measure the state 
of feeling : — 

"You taught me language ; and my prpfit on't 
Is, I know how to curse : the red plague rid you. 
For learning me your language I" 

A gentleman, who lived for many years near one of the prin- 
cipal up-oountry Government Colleges, says of the young men 
educated at it : '' They despise and hate their ^Englieh conquerors , 
foreign rulers, proud tyrants* for snch are the terms they use. 
* Gould Greece' they say, * resist a Xerxes f What could India not 
do V They demonstrate clearly that the Indians could in one 
night destroy all the English throughout the length and breadth 
of the country.'' An educated Hindustani, who had visited 
America, said to the writer, " We are so many and you are so 
few, that if each of us took a pinch of dust we could smother 
you/' 

Mr. H« Gnbbins shows this to be the natural effect of the 
Government system of education : — 

" We place in a boy's hands the histories of Greece and Bome, and hold 
np to his admiration the examples of those anoient patriots who have freed 
their country from domestic tyranny or a foreign yoke. The knowledge 
which we impart to him destroys the reverence which he would naturally 
feel for his own religion and its precepts. In its stead* we implant no 
other of a holier and purer kind. Can we wonder, then, at the harvest 
which we too frequently reap-^disloyalty untempered by gratitude; a 
spurious and selfish patriotism, unchecked by religion; and an overweening 
oouceit of literary attainment, supported by no oorrespondiug dignity (3 
character." Oudh, p. 84. 

It will be seen hereafter that lessons are drawn from Ireland 
as well as from Leonidas and his band-f A city in the Dekkan 
has been characterised as *' a hot-bed of sedition." 

Qu the other hand, thoughtful, sensible men appreciate the 
advantages of English rule* The Hon. Y. Bamiengar, now 
Bewan of Travancore, at a public meeting in Madras, made the 
following remarks :— 

"We live under the mildest, the most enlightened, and the most power- 
ful of modem Governments ; we enjoy in a high degree the rights of 
personal security and personal liberty, and the right of private propertv; 
the dwelling of the humblest and meanest subject may be said tq be 

• On the Religions Froepects of India, p. 48. 

t The limping logic in this case did not strike the yonng patriots* 

3 
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now 88 mnch his castle as that of the proud Englishman is his, in his 
natiye land; no man is any longer, by reason of his wealth or of his 
rank, so high as to be above the reach of the law, and none, on the 
other hand, is so poor and insignificant as to be beyond its protection. 
In less than a short century, anarchy and conf asion have been replaced 
by order and good government, as if b}r the wand of a magician, and 
the country has started on a career of intellectual, moral, and material 
advancement, of which nobody can foresee the end. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of Gk)vemment, (and perfection is not vouchsafed 
to human institutions and human efforts) in the unselfish and sincere 
desire which animates them to promote the welfare of the millions com- 
mitted to their care, in the hi^h view they take of their obligations 
and responsibilities as Bulers, in the desire they show at all times to 
study the feelings and sentiments of the people and carry them along 
with them in tul important measures, and in the spirit of benevolence 
which imderlies all their actions, the British Indian Grovemment stand 
without an equal." 

The Press. — Seditious opinions are much more likely to be 
broached in private than in public. Still, the Press, English and 
Vernacular, under Indian management, may be regarded as largely 
the exponents of "Native Public Opinion.'* 

The most influential English papers, as the Hindu Patriot and 
Indian Mirror, are decidedly loyal. They criticise public mea- 
sures freely, often justly, but without bitterness. The Indian, 
Mirror eiso seeks to promote kindly feeling between the 
two races. Similar remarks apply to Madras Native Opimon, 
under its present management. The writer is not suiBiciently 
acquainted with the Bombay leading Native Journals to describe 
their character. 

The inferior English papers are less satisfactory, though, as a 
rule, they cannot be considered disloyal. The burden of some of 
them, probably conducted by young men without fixed employ- 
ment, is the iniquity of the British Government . in giving 
appointments to Englishmen instead of Indians. 

Of Newspapers in English, conducted by Indians, Sir Bichard 
Temple expresses the following opinions :-^ 

•* Of the Native Newspapers published in the Enfflish language, as yet 
few in number, some are distinguished by loyalty ana good sense as well 
as by cultivated ability, and are creditable products of the new education ; 
as for instance the ' Hindu Patriot' of Calcutta. Others are notable for a 
latitude of criticism which, though extreme, does not transgress the limits 
ordinarily claimed for journalism." p. 132. 

The same writer, from the high offices he held in India, 
had great advantages for forming an opinion with regard to 
the Vernacular Press — their principal contents being report- 
ed weekly to Government. He expresses the following judg- 
ment ;— 
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" Of the vernacular Newspapers, which are much more numerous, many 
are signally and consistently loyal, while preserving independence in their 
thought and freedom in their criticism. Others agam have been dis- 
figured occasionally by writings which, though not actually seditious or 
treasonable, are objectionable in their political tendency and likelv to have 
the effect of causmg ill-feeling against British rule, whether that effect 
is intended or not. Some few contained treasonable passages calculated 
to excite hatred against British rule. It was the occurrence of these 
passages from time to time which induced the Government of India to 
pass the Vernacular Press Act empowering the executive authorities to 
check the publication of such matter. The appearance of passages politi- 
cally objectionable, indeed, has not entirely ceased, but has become rare 
and slight. 

"There remains, however, in too many of the Native Newspapers a 
disposition to find fault with everything and to be pleased with nothing 
under British rule, to form inflated notions and to ventilate impracticable 
suggestions."* 

It will be seen that Sir Richard Temple^ one of the highest 
aathorities on the subject^ bears cordial testimony to the general 
loyalty of the Native Press. He refers, however, to a few papers 
as containing matter either calculated to cause ill-feeling between 
the two races or positively disloyal. Their character will best 
be shown by one or two illustrative quotations from Newspapers 
in English conducted by Indians. The first is from a well-known 
journal ; the other two are from an obscure print. They are 
no more the exponents of educated Indian opinion than the 
National Beformer represents the views of Englishmen. 

The Hindu Patriot says :— 

** We CANNOT resist the temptation of reproducing the following from the 
ArmrUa Baawr Patrica : 



POLITICAL GEOMETRY. 
Cha^, let. Definitions. 

1. A political point is that which is visible to the Government but 
invisible to the people. 

2. A line of policy is length without breadth of views. 

3. Political figure is that which is enclosed on one side by ambition and 
another by hypocrisy. . , , ,. - ,. 

4. A political circle is a plain figure contamed by one hue of pohcy, 
and is such that a certain point withm this figure keeps the circumference 
firm and united. 

5. And this point is called interest. 

6. A political trianj^le is a wedge which is usually introduced at the 
beginning of any new impost. 

7. Parallel fines are lines of polic^, which though they never meet 
always tend to the same direction. 

• India in 1880, pp. 132, 133. 
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Ohap. 2nd. PotMates. 

1. Let it be granted that any tax may be imposed npon any sect or 
class of the people without their permission. 

2. Let it be granted that any measure may be introduced or with- 
drawn at the pleasure of the Gk)Temment* 

3. Let it be granted that any promise may be made or broken provided 
there be a nominal pretext at hand. 

4. Let it be granted that a deficit may be shown when there is a 
' surplus. 

Chap, 3ri. Aadomi, 

1. ' Might is always right. 

2. England governs India for the good of the latter. 

3. Thmgs wnich have a black cover have also a black interior. 

4. Things which have a white cover have also a white interior. 

5. Black can never be white neither white be black. 

6. The promise or opinion of one individual is equal to the promise or 
opinion of the whole nation. 

Pbop. IsT. Pboblex. 
Given aperma/nenfly settled Bevenibe on Icmd to drouw a road cesefrom, U.^ 

The proceedings of those " heroes/' '' co-workers in the canse 
of social freedom to the people/^ the *^ Nihilists^ Fenians, and 
Communists/' are vindicated in the editorial quoted bdow. If 
the American Eenians carry out their programme of blowing up 
passenger ships with dynamite and assassinating Mr. Gladstonoj 
'* we do not hold them responsible for the bloody and certainly 
outrageous acts to which they are obliged to resort.^' As already 
stated, it is an obscure paper, though published in an important 
city, and to avoid publicity the name is not given, but the date 
is the 30th August, 1881 :-« 

''The doings of foreign co-workers in thb cause of social freedom to 
the people, have no small interest for ns. Not only do they teach us a 
great lesson of unflagging perseverance, they also have irresistible 
attractions for us, in that they are executed under instructions from little 
knots of resolute, enei^getio men forming themselvoB into executive Com- 
mittees. With more or less prosperity, they have flourished, and extend- 
ed the scope of their operations, sometimes far and wide, not only in 
Europe, but in America as well. The reader need not be told, ci course, 
that we are alluding to the heroes of the Socialistic propaganda. We are 
lar from condemning the line of policy adopted by the Nihilists, Fenians, 
and 0<HnmunistB, inasmuch as we do not hold them rospcnsible for the 
bloody, and certainly outrageous deeds to which they are obliged to reaort. 
We bewail the perversity ca the powers that be, who give a handle to these 
people to per;>etrate ezeessee, nrom which even a naked barbarian would 
shudder. As it is, we vindicate (he conduct <^ this class, in that they 

*Thia extract appeared several years ago. The writer at one time took in the 
paper, but he was so disgusted witii its tone, that he gave it up. No reo^t epeot- 
men is therefore available. 
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cuinot be held acconntable for what they are eompefled to do. Giye 
them the privileges they want, and they will certainly desist from 
farther loathsome deeds. Withhold these from them, and if they be 
guilty of any excesses, it is yoa, who goad them to do so." 

An editorial of a later date (Sept. 20^ 1881) thus describes 
the policy of the English :— 

"By setting Hindu against Mahomedan, Kashmiri against Bengali, 
Parsee against Mahratta, th^ hope to keep all these races in perpetnal 
bondage and subjugation. We feel it sickening to think of this. But it 
is too true." 

The coarse recommended is the following : — 

" Under the rule of a people who have no sympathy for us, who have 
BystematiGally ignored our rights and robbed us of our immense wealth, 
it would be hoping against hope to look forward to an improvement of 
affairs. Under the circumstances, it is incumbent on us to cherish for 
(me another brotherly love aad attachment. Let us for good forego the 
imnatural antipathy against one another. Let the Hindustani for ever 
cease to look upon the Punjabi as a foreigner, let the Madrasi be ashamed 
of picking a hole in the Parsee's jxxsket. In one word, let us unite 
ana conquer. Our rulers have acted on the aphorism of 'divide and 
conquer. Let us have ' unite and conquer' for our motto ; and we hope 
the national cause will look up. Let us 'boyoot' one another, if we 
attempt in any way to injure our mutual interests. No objection can hie 
taken to our well-to-do friends, who have now and again to dance 
attendance oa local h/uzoora, pretending before the latter to profess iU« 
feeling against those these (sic) will have us do simply with a view to please 
them. But we must never actually foster any rancour against our fellow- 
countrymen. We must somehow or other serve our interests, and for 
once in our dealings with our rulers, by hook or by crook. We have had 
Bufficient proofs given us for doubting their sincerity. We have been 
convinced that as a conquering nation, they somehow cannot bring them- 
selves to concede to us privileges they acknowledge to be common to all 
human beings. They want, in spite of their asseverations to the contrary, 
that we should never be able to raise our head, that they the more 
leisurely suck our life-blood. But this sinister motive can be defeated by 
Adopting the plan we have submitted." 

Daring tlie Mutiny a Native regiment at Allahabad gave in 
the morning the londeBt assurances of their loyalty, and mnrder* 
ed their officers in the evening at mess. A similar conrse of 
duplicity, it will be seen, is recommended by this patriot. 

The Indian Mirror had the following remarks on some of the 
Native Newspapers* :~ 

^ Anv one who will go through the weekly reports on the Native papers, 
eannot help thinking that in the current vocabulary of our contemporaries, 
eduoaticm means the loss of respect for the Grovemment; pubho spirit 



* This was hefiore the passizig of the Yecnaoiilar FroBs Act. 
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is synonymons with empty blaster ; patriotism is hatred of Englishmen, 
and impartiality is gross abase." 

It is satisfactory that snch journals are condemned by enlight- 
ened Native opinion. A correspondent addresses the Indian 
Mirror as follows : — 

" It pains me extremely to read some of the articles of the Amrita Bazaar 
Patrioa, The Editor of that paper, doabtless misguided by &lse notions 
of patriotism, has taken into nis head of serving his coantry by heaping 
censures upon the character of the ruling race of the land. I shall not 
stop here to enquire into the justness or otherwise of such censures. 
Suffice it to say that even if they were true, the mode in which they 
have been expressed shows a spirit of hostility little calculated to 
reconcile the conquerors with the conquered. Such indiscreet, go-ahead 
effusions render the breach between the Europeans and the Natives 
still wider, and make those Englishmen who have reaDy the welfare of 
India at their hearts think that their sympathy is wasted upon beings 
who do not possess a spark of gratitude in them. 

" Fair criticism, maae in a spirit of soberness, is always palatable. Bat 
wholesale denunciations are not only unpalatable to them against whom 
they are aimed, but they show a shallowness of spirit and a want of 
charitable feeling in those that make use of them. They are the only 
safety-valves of pseudo-patriotic feelings. 

" l!t costs very little trouble of thought to call a^ nation a nation of liars 
and hypocrites. To vilify the whole nation in a journal in such a way 
is to abuse the privilege of journalism. It is hardly &ir to abuse in- 
discriminately a whole nation under shelter of such a privilege. The 
constant occurrence of such a thing may justify the Government to 
make measures for curtailing the powers of the press, however sacred 
they ought to be held in ail civilized societies."* 

A Bengali shows, that for his countrymen to be disloyal 
would not only display the "blackest ingratitude,'' but be 
^* suicidal :"— 

" It is a thousand pities, however, that Ben^li writers, of all people 
in the world, should use strong language ag^dnst the British Govern- 
ment. Of all people in British India, BengaJms have the least reason to 
be cUscontented yrith the Gk)vemment. The Mahomedan, whose dominion 
has been overthrown, the Mahratta and the Sikh, whose independence 
has been subverted, may have some reason for disinsection ; the Bengali, 
none. The Beng^ never had dominion; and he had been deprived of 
his liberty half a millennium before the Anglo-Saxon set foot on Bengal. 
And during those dreary centuries he was the prey of every rapacious 
conqueror. He was despised by the Hindustani, robbed by the Mahratta, 
and treated as a slave by the Mahomedan. It is only since the ascend- 
ancy of British power that the Bengali has begun to look up. It would, 
in our opinion, be an act of the blackest ingratitude, if Bengalis showed 
any disaffection to that very government to whose beneficence they owe 
their present advance over the rest of the people of India. But the 
manifestation of such a spirit of disaffection on the part of Bengalis 
would be not only an ungrateful but a suicidal act. Suppose, for a 

* Letter dated 26th June, 1874. 
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moment, that the British power in India were overthrown — God grant 
that the shadow of the British Lion may never grow less ! — but make 
the supposition, however improbable it may be, that, by a hitherto un- 
heard-of combination of all the Princes and Chieftains of India, and by 
a sadden and simultaneous rising of the Sikhs., the Mahrattas and the 
Bajputs, the British power were overthrown — we should like to know 
where the Bengalis would then be. Physically the weakest people in 
dl India, without exaggeration, and the least warlike, they would be an 
easy prejr to any adventurer that chose to lord it over them. Nor 
would Universities, Colleges, Schools, and the Degrees of Bachelors and 
Masters of Arts, be of any avail on that terrible day. The stalwart 
Sikh, the energetic Mahratta, and the brave Bajput, would laugh at 
our hopeless weakness, our English learning, and our loud talk, and, re- 
garding us as the proteges of the hated FeringM, would rob us of our riches 
and of our honour, would render our condition more miserable than it 
has ever been in the worst days of British domination, — thus making 
us objects of commiseration to a pitying universe. It is on these grounds 
that we would advise our brethren of the vernacular press to avoid tall 
talk, to rest and be thankful; and if they have any representations to 
make to the 'powers that be,' to make them in decent, moderate and 
respectful language." The Bengal Messenger, 

Sir Bichard Temple sums np his conclusions as follows : — 

"Of late, certain svmptoms of disloyalty manifested by some limited 
sections of certain educated classes have caused reflections to be made 
against the effects of education upon Native loyalty. But that disloyalty 
was traceable to social and traditional circumstances quite apart from 
educational causes, and was checked, not fostered or encouraged by educa- 
tion. There doubtless will be found disloyal individuals among the educated 
classes, as there are among all classes in a country subjected to foreign 
rule. Nevertheless a well-founded assurance may be entertained that 
those Natives who have learned to think through the medium of the 
language, and are embued with the literature and the philosophy of 
Enj^land, will bear towards the English nation that heart-felt allegiance 
which men may feel without at all rehnquishing their own nationality."* 

The fear is more with regard to the future. Sir Bichard 
Temple makes the following admission : — 

"There is danger of discontent being engendered in the minds of 
educated Natives if adequate and suitable employment does not offer 
itself to them in various directions. As all the arts and sciences, which 
have helped to make England what she is, are offered for, even pressed 
on, the acceptance of the Natives, it must be expected that those who 
do accept these advantages, will be animated by hopes and stirred by 
emotions, to which they were previously strangers. They wiU evince 
an increasing jealousy oi any monopoly of advantage in any respect being 
maintained in favour of Europeans. Tney are already raising a cry louder 
and louder, the purport of which is India for the Indians. They discern, 
or think they discern, undue liberality in some, and unwise parsimony 
in other branches of the public expenditure, in reference to Native 
interests." pp. 133, 134. 



* India in 1880, p. 186. 
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The danger indicated in the above qnotation is so important^ 
that it will be noticed at some length another another head. 

It is to be hoped that there is less now of the haughty 
demeanour of which the English have been justly accused. But 
to some^ who complain of it most loudly, may be said, '' First cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye." The Indian Mirror has 
the following ;— 

" If ten Englishmen behave haughtily towards the Natives, they deserve 
to be condemned, and they will be oondemned tbronghout the civilized 
world by every right-thinKing man. What we contend for is that while 
we are apt to animadvert on the overbearing conduct of a certain class (^ 
Englishmen, we seem indifferent or perhaps blind to the same defect in 
ourselves." 

The Times of India says, '' No Englishman treats the Natives 
of this coantry with the contempt and insolence which high caste 
Hindoos habitually display towards their low-caste brethren.'' 

An American writer has the following remarks on changes of 
Government : — 

" The form of Government must naturally varjr acoordine to the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people. If, then, anv citisens woiud inflaenoe the 
Government, if they would render it more mild and liberal, they most seek 
to enlighten and reform the ^eat body of the people. The State, adapting 
its Government to the quahfications of the people, will be constrained to 
give them liberty according as they are prepared to receive it. 

" Revolution with a view to more liberty, must prove an inevitable failure 
unless the people are qtuiUfied for freedom. The struggle for independence, 
if it results in the overthrow of a Government, is followed by a brief reign 
of anarchy, which is finally quelled by a militcuy despotism, and succeeded 
by a Government more despotic than the preceding. The unwise citizens 
who engage in the struggle, lose their labor, and perhaps also their blood, 
and make things worse than they were when they began to agitate. 

"Their way to higher liberty, then, is not in direct revolutionary mea- 
sures, but in laboring to exalt the people to higher capabilities. They may 
thus secure from the State an increasingly liberal Government, as the 
people are able to appreciate and sustain it. ' 

It is encouraging to find that similar advice is sometimes given 
by Native papers. The Indian Mirror says :— 

'* Of all the races that contended for the mastery of the empire, the 
English, we suppose, had the least chance of coming oat victorious. 
There is somethme in the entire concern which tells us that God in His 
all-seeing wisdom brought them to direct the affairs of this vast con- 
tinent. A patriot, therefore, sees providence or * God in History.' The 
very same miger that points out to him the divine hand in the national 
annals, informs us eiao that it is very foolish to contend against the 
decree of the Almighty. Gtod wishes tnat India should be regenerated 
through the instrumentality of the English nation. Every page of its 
history has been written by Him. Is it possible for us to fight with 
the most High P If our countrymen are atheists, let them venture to 
say so. We read their fate by the history of Bulwant Phadke. But if 
they do believe in a living God, let them calmly content themselves 
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with a cheerful disposition to abide by his Providence. And has not God 
written many hopeiul clmpters for us P Let us study the political creed 
of an honest patriot. The pjerusal of history convinces us that no nation 
can be politically strong which is not morally, religiously, and intellect- 
ually strong ; and no reK>mi is possible which does not begin from within. 
A patriot, therefore, begins his real warfare in the human heart. There 
are those great enemies which have overthrown the Hindu nation. They 
are not your Afghans, or Moguls, or Mahrattas or Englishmen, but the 
great foes which go by the name of immorality, sensuality, crime, 
disunion, jealousy, unbelief, superstition and untruth. A patriot must 
needs conquer these first ; and when the mind has been formed, the heart 
reformed, the character purified, it is then that the nation will rise united 
to assert their political rights." 

The humiliating acknowledgment has to be made that there 
are past events in the history of India which may well make 
Englishmen blush. Even at present selfish men sometimes gain 
their ends. Stilly it is the wish of the English nation generally^ 
and especially of those placed at the head of the Indian Govern- 
ment^ to act justly and Uberally towards the people of this coun- 
try. Nothing will prove a greater obstacle to this than system- 
atic efforts to vilify Englishmen, to represent their only aim in 
India as to "leisurely suck our life-blood/' to recommend a 
course of dissimulation, to '' vindicate," the conduct of those 
"foreign co-workers in the cause of social fi'eedom," ''the 
Nihilists, Feniaus and Communists.'' 

The Supreme Government of India, when reviewing Mr, 
Caird's Beport, expressed the following opinion of the loyalty 
of the educated classes: — 

" The English power in India rests, and always must rest, in the last 
resort, on the British troops the fighting power of which has heen great- 
ly extended hy railway communications ana hy improved armament. But 
the people of India accept British rule without any need for anpeal to arms, 
because we keep the peace, and do justice, because we have done and are 
doing much material good to the country and the people, and because 
there is not, inside or outside India, any power that can aaequately occupy 
our place. To the minds of at least the educated among the people of 
India — and the number is rapidly increasing — any idea of the subversion 
of British power is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must result 
in the wildest anarchy and confusion." p. 19. 

It is reported that the Vernacular Press Act is to be repealed. 
Scurrilous attacks upon the English character and proceed- 
ings of Government are perhaps best met by severe reproof 
on the part of the most influential Native papers. 

There have been faults on both sides. Each must make the 
confession, 

** For I have sinn'd ; oh, grievously and often ; 
Exaggerated ill, and good denied." 

The poet adds, 

" Be wiser, kindlier, better than thou art." 
4 
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6CEPTICI81C. 

This is^ to some extent^ inevitable under present circnm- 
stances ; but a system of education which is^ in a great measure^ 
simply destructive^ fosters it more than when a purer faith is 
at the same time presented. 

The Bev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, an experienced educationist 
in India, said not long ago : — 

** In colleges the gulf between Hinduism and European thought yawns 
wide and fathomless. Hinduism teaches a professedly inspired science 
which is outrageously absurd. The pupil soon rejects it with contempt, 
and at the same time necessarily rejects also the authority of the b€K>k 
which inculcates it. There is then to hun no divine revelation; no 
authoritative declaration of spiritual truth. For an individual or a com- 
munity to be thus suddenly tossed from superstition into scepticism is 
surely a transition most perilous and painful. * 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, late Junior Secretary to the Grovemment 
of Bengal^ says^ 

** We may observe in the minds of all our educated natives, whether 
belonging to the careless many or the earnest few, an undisguised con- 
tempt for the simple faith of their forefathers." " The results of Govern- 
ment education are subversive and destructive, and have leavened the 
whole framework of the narrow society within which they operate." " Our 
state colleges are content with chaos. 

The well-known Principal of a Government College in Bengal 
wrote as follows to The Bengalee, a Calcutta newspaper : — 

" Now, Sir, I am well aware that our educated young Bengalees think 
that there is no age like the present one, that we are now standing in the 
full blaze of decemnovenarian enlightenment and can afford to look with 
pity, if not contempt, upon all our predecessors, who are supposed to have 
Deen men wholly given up to superstition and prejudice. All the great 
religions of the worid are described as begotten by superstition, and those 
who still adhere to them complacently set down as either knaves or idiots. 
The young gentlemen who can speak a Httle bad English, and who have 
been through the university course, are supposed to possess minds which 
are perfect iahdae raeae so far as superstition and prejudice are concerned ; 
and they will chatter away calmly about the baneful effects of belief, whose 
depths they have never gauged, as they will about reforms which they have 
never the slightest intention of furthering except by talk. The sooner this 
unmitigated twaddle about superstition and prejudice is given up the 
better.'^ 

A writer in the Bengal Magazine uses tlie following lan- 
guage :— 

" The majority of our college-bred, university-honored, English-speaking 
countrymen have gone even a few steps beyond the vantage-ground occu- 
pied by the most progressive thinkers of the school to which the Fumeer 
belongs. To turn God out of doors, to laugh at the very idea of a moral 
government of the universe, to satirize the ceremonies, and rail at the 

* Our Educational Policy in India, p. 26. 
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doctrines of religion, to abuse the priesthood, and represent all professors 
of the yarioas forms of faith as children of creduhty and superstition, — 
to look upon all phases of religious earnestness as behind the age, and to 
speak of such things as prater, praise and worship with pro^Eine merri- 
ment, — ^these are among the mrorite amusements of our educated country- 
men as a class." 

" The source of the broad stream of theoretical and practical Epicurism 
which is sweeping away the faith of the country, and some peculiarly 
amiable virtues associated with it, is direct infidel teaching in some at 
least of the colleges and schools in India." 

The Indian Mirror, thus refers to the Government Colleges :— 

" We believe we are correct in saying that there is a pretty strong feel- 
ing amongst the more thoughtful and earnest portion of our educated 
countrymen against the materializing tendencies of the system of educa- 
tion pursued in Government Schools and Colleges. Experience has fully 
attested the evil effects of the system, and one has only to refer to the 
large number of graduates and undergraduates of 9ur University in order 
to be convinced. It is a notorious &ct that youns men, fresh from College, 
impudently parade their materialism and infidelity before their half- 
educated comrades, and pooh-pooh the sacred truths of religion and 
morality. Nothing is more disgusting than the efErontery and conceit 
with whicli our B. A's and M. A's sco£E at Ghod, inunortality, and con- 
science." 

Madras has a Native paper which the Indian Mirror says 
" makes the English National Reformer its prototype^ Mr. Brad- 
laugh its hero^ and^ if we are permitted to say so^ Mrs. Besant 
its heroine... To us the appearance of this journal is a mournful 
sign." 

The following are some extracts from the letters of the Prin- 
cipal of a Government College in Western India, which appeared 
in the Bombay Gazette : — 

" There are those I know who dream that the honour of morally uniting 
the two long-estranged branches of the chief human family, is reserved for 
the divided and decaying creed of Europe ; but is this expectation anything 
more than a dream, when it is not an insincere conventional assumption P 

'' I doubt not that your kicMng and cuffing correspondents are models 
of church-going Christian orthodoxy, and regard the sermon on the 
mount as a remarkably edifying composition."* 

. '' I content nrrself with repeating that it is an idle expectation to expect 
that educated Hindus will generally cast aside their own ancient and 
coherent supernatural creed, for another of mixed Hebraic and Hellenic 
origin. They will not do so, I say, because modem science is there to 
assert her pieremptory claim to perfect impartiality in religion as in all 
other investigation. A peraon wno has lost his &ith in the supernatural 
origin of the laws of Menu will not lightly be led to attribute such an 
oriffm to the Levitical laws — as missionaries, I presume, expect him to do ; 
and if he loses his old belief that gods are sometimes bom in this world 
of human mothera, he does so because he knows how to explain the origin 
of all such stories, whether found in Greece, Thibet, India, or Palestine, f 

* Quoted in BomboAi QwMrdian^ 2ad September, 1876. 
t do. 9th September, 1876. ' 
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'' A Disciple and Admirer of Mb * writes a long letter 

in the Indu Prakash expressive of his admiration and gratitnde. 
We g^ve an extract from it that our readers may see how eagerly 
young India embraces any teaching that helps it to meet the 
claims of the Gospel. 

"The misgnided efforts of missionaries, they must admit, have borne 
no appreciable fruit as yet and are not likely to bear any under the 
secularizing and rationalistic influences of the nineteenth century. How 
can a creed which is fast losing its hold on those very nations among 
whom it sprang and, for a considerable time, prospered, which is already 

'divided and decaying,' as Mr has conclusively proved, and 

which is antagonistic to the discoveries of science, ever hope to find favour 
with a people whose own creed can boast of a revelation as old as 5,000 
years, and whose faith in it has ever been more staunch, uniform and 
undying than that of the European . nations, at least, in Christianity : 
a &ith which has produced saints and martyrs and miracles as renowned 
and authentic as those of Christianity P"t 

The Dnywnodaya, a Bombay paper, quotes the following, 
written by a Bombay Native to a free-thinking journal in 
England : — 

" Free thought is becoming the religion of India with a rapidity and 
thoroughness, at once appalling to the orthodox, amusing to the free-and- 
easy careless Gallios who govern us, and delightful to the sceptic. By a 
process as scientific and unerring as the transmission of sound by the 
telephone, the educated natives of India are being turned into unbelievers 
by the same training which is extensively and successfully turning them into 
scholars. The Indmn Government has established a thorough and wide- 
spread system of godless education, and the consequence is magical. The 
scales fall h^m his eyes and the disenthralled, undeceived, awakened 
Hindu rises from the study of Western science like the man dispossessed 
of the devil, with his house ' empty, swept, and garnished.' X It is impossible 
not to admire the logical consistency of the acute Hindu mind in this 
entergency particularly when we contrast it with the miserable drivelling 
of the European mind m like circumstances." February V, 1881. 

The complete self-satisfaction displayed in the above shows 
the need of chastisement like that administered by the Bombay 
8atv/rday Review, The remark of Bacon was evidently forgotten, 
'' He that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest foolP 

Some of the quotations attribute the spread of scepticism to 
the nature of the education in Government Colleges. It is a law 
of our being that the faculty which is not exercised is dwarfed. 
Hence '^ a capacity for religion is extirpated by disuse.^' 

University Text Books. 
The higher education is now mainly regulated by the Univer- 

* The name is omitted in this quotation* 
t Bombay Quardicm, 16th September, 1881. 

X The writer forgot the oonclaaion of the parable : '< And the last state of that 
man is worse than the first." 
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sities. It may be asked ate they responsible^ in any measure^ 
for the evil complained of under this head 7 The writer is 
strongly disposed to think that the Mental and Moral Science 
prescribed by the Indian Universities is of no valne so far as 
practical morality is concerned^ and that it has tended to pro- 
mote scepticism. The great aim has apparently been^ not to 
hold up a lofty moral ideal to the student^ to strengthen him to 
resist temptation^ but to examine theoretical systems. A Ben- 
gal Professor thus praises the Calcutta course for its effects :— - 

'* The Bombay University allows the substitution of the Evidences of 
Christianity, a subject utterly worthless in point of mental training as 
being an attempt to prove a foregone conclusion which many may and do 
object to receive. The result of such a course of study is to promote the 
spirit of dogmatism, and to stifle that spirit of free and critical inquiry 
for which the Calcutta course is so admirable a training."* 

An " ex-student^' of the Presidency College bore the following 
testimony to the results of Ihis '' so admirable a training :" — 

" If the Presidency College does not turn out Christians, it sends year 
fifter year scores of youth who believe neither in religion nor moralitv."... 
" Many of the graduates who take their honours in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy turn out scoffers and sceptics."t 

Another " ex-student/' writing in defence of a professor^ 
partly gives the explanation : — 

" As a teacher of philosophy it was his duty to place before his students 
the strongest arguments that have been brought in support of each theory 
by its supporters... He fairly stated the case of each contending party, and 
left the students to form their own opinions."! 

Such a system of teaching may be expected to produce the 
results thus described by the Hon. H. S. Cunningham: — 

"Amidst the crash of shattered behefs and the babel of conflicting 
theories, the unfortunate neophyte acquires nothing tangible beyond a 
total disbelief in all existing creeas, and a profound msregard for an older, 
more credulous, and less instructed generation." 

The Calcutta University has recently determined to require 
the following for the B. A. Degree : — 

"Philosophy, including the Psychology of Ethics and the History of 
Moral Theories." 

The late Dr. Duff rightly characterised the Hindu mind as 
''subjective and metaphysical/' apt to indulge in "dreamy 
abstractions and intangible profitless speculations/' While it 



• Beply to' Sir A. Grant's oomparison of the Indian UniTersitiM. Quotod in 
Friend of India. 
t Friend of India, 27th March, 187S. 
t Indian Mirror, 16th April, 1878. 
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is admitted that some little acqaaintftnce with '' philosophy'' is 
necessary^ the writer fears that the new Calcutta Course will 
only intensify past evils. 

The Bombay University^ as an optional subject for the B. A. 
Examination^ has the following : — 

Moral Philosophy, — ^Two Papers: Sidgwick: Method of Ethics; Butler; 
First Fart of the Analogy and Sermons. 

The B&v. Dr. Cooper^ Madras Christian College^ says of the 
former : — 

" The system to which he ultimately endeavonrs to lead his reader is 
Intaitional-Utilitarianism. He adopts the Utilitarian criterion, but gives it 
an Intnitional basis. That is to say, he does not regard the rale, that we 
ought to act always for the generaJ happiness, as the expression of the 
gathered experience of mankind as to what is best on the whole for the 
individual; but he represents it as a self-evident dictate of reason. 

" His book is generally admitted to be able, and to contain an admirable 
statement, on the whole, of the rival moral theories.'' 

The Madras University makes Mental Philosophy a compulsory 
subject for the B. A. Degree. For several years at the com- 
mencement^ Whewell's iHemerds of Morality was the text-book* 
The course now is as follows :— 

" Bain's Mental and Moral Science, Introdnction, Books I. II. (Chap, i — ^iv.) 
III. (Chap. i. ii.) Masson's Recent British Philosophy. 
N. B. — The &camination is not confined to the books stated." 

The following summary of Bain^s opinions is abridged from 
Porter in the Appendix to XTberweg's History of Philosophy : — 

" He does not deny the existence of a spiritual principle in man indepen- 
dently of a cerebral or^nization, nor does he positively affirm it. Though 
not an avowed materialist, his explanations all rest upon materialistic 
analysis. Though not by avowal exclusively an associationalist, he accepts 
and propounds no solution from any other power or law in man." 

" There is no possible knowledge of the external world except in reference 
to our minds." 

" The peculiarity of the moral sentiments or conscience is identified with 
our education under government or authority." 

The effects of such teachings even when controverted by a 
Christian professor^ must be questionable. The book in the 
hands of a disciple of Bain^ must be injurious. 

The English Literature Selections by the Indian Universities 
are generally nnexceptionabloi in some cases excellent. But one 
of a highly opposite character ought to be noticed. The Cal- 
cutta University has Huxley's Hume for the B. A. Examinatioa 
of 1882. A few extracts may be g^ven. The sneer at Christian- 
ity is placed before the readers : — 

" Our most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason, and it is a 
sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is by no means 
fitted.to endure whoever b moved by Faith to assent to it is conscious 
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of a continual miracle in his own person which subverts all the principles 
of his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe what is 
most contrary to custom and experience." p. 141. 

Hame is quoted as thus far conceding a Deity : — 

*' If the whole of natural theology, as some neople seem to maintain, 
resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, at least 
undefined proposition, that the cause or causes of order in the tmiverse proha- 
hly hear sorne remote omalogy to hwmcm mteUigence : If this proj)osition be 
not capable of extension, variation, or more particular explication ; If it 
affords no inference that affects human life or can be the source of any 
action or forbearance ; And if the analogy, imperfect as it is, can be carried 
no further than to the human intelligence, ana cannot be transferred, with 
any appearance of probability, to the other qualities of the mind ; if this 
really be the case, what can the most inquisitive, contemplative, and 
religious man do more than give a plain, philosophical assent to the 
proposition, as often as it occurs, and believe that the arg^uments on which 
it b established exceed the objections which lie against it P" pp. 145, 146. 

As Hume's expositor. Professor Huxley adds : — 

" Such being the sum total of Hume's conclusions, it cannot be said that 
his theological burden is a heavy one. But, if we turn from the Natwral 
History of BeUj/ion to the Treatise, the Inmdry, and the Dialojfues, the 

with salt, , ' ' 



story of what happened to the ass laden with salt, who took to the water, 
irresistibly suggests itself. Hume's theism, such as it is, dissolves away 
in the cUafectic river, until nothing is left but the verbal sack, in which it 
is contained." p. 146. 

With regard to the soul, Hume's views are thus summed up :^- 

" Having arrived at the conclusion that the conception of a soul, as a 
substantive thing, is a mere figment of the imagination ; and that whether 
it exists or not, we can by no possibility know anything about it," p. 172. 

Professor Huxley himself admits that after this " the inquiry 
as to the durability of the soul may seem superfluous,'' but ten 
pages (pp. 173-182) are devoted to Hume's Essay On the Immorta- 
lity of the 8ouL The course of the argument may be easily 
conjectured. 

Professor Huxley, in one of his Lay Sermons, refers to '' the 
famous picture in which Betzch has depicted Satan playing at 
chess with man for his soul." The figure may be altered, but 
if Mephistopheles himself wished to gain the victory over a poor 
Indian student, he could not have pursued a course more calcu- 
lated to secure his object than that followed in Huxley's Hume. 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald, of the Free Church Mission, Cal- 
cutta, opposed the selection in the Senate. The Indian Evan- 
gelical Review says of Huxley ; — 

''He illustrates a very frequently illustrated truth, in these days of 
special studies and of scientific experts, the truth tlutt a person may at 
one and the same time be a. marvel of knowledge, quite an encTclopaedia 
of knowledge in one science, while he displays ignorance most aeplorable 
in regard to other sciences. Huxley may be unriyalled as a natunJist, 
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and at the same time possess a smattering of metaphysics, while he is 
• totally ignorant of the first truths of Theism and of Ghristianitj, and of 
their arguments and evidences." 

It seems in the power of Missionary Institutions to prevent 
the selection of such text-books by a strong protest^ refusing to 
teach them. Whatever may the theological opinions of the 
majority of the Senates of the Indian Universities^ they would 
probably give way to such action. There is also an appeal to 
Government. 

An '^ ex-student'^ mentions a teacher who used to swear 
" By my God, if there is any.'' It is said of two Government 
Professors, now dead, that they '^ diffused the principles of Tom 
Paine over a whole generation of youth."* The effects pro- 
duced by the letters of a living Principal of a Government Col- 
lege have been partly shown. It is well known to the students 
that some of the Government Professors are sceptical, and there 
is therefore a tendency to become their '^ disciples and admirers.'' 
A Bombay Missionary, out itinerating, reports the following 
visit : — 

'* A Government school-teacher and a company of young men from the 
English school. They also denied the existence of God, of sin, and of 
righteousness. Sad as it is to see so many of the educated men run- 
ning off on this track, it is not surprising." 

It is not asserted that Agnostic or Positivist Professors teach 
scepticism in their class-rooms. Most of the Professors, from the 
'^ miserable drivelling of the European mind," belong to the 
'' mixed Hebraic and Hellenic," " divided and decaying creed of 
Europe" — some are even its earnest adherents. 

Sceptical Propagandists* 

But there are other influences at work accounting for the 
wave of scepticism passing over the country as well as Government 
Colleges. It is not confined to India. 

" The Madras Times says it is perhaps one of those things not generally 
known that there is an agency in Madras whose mission it is to distribute 
cheap publications and tracts written by anti-Christian writers in England 
amons educated natives. Its emissaries are at times seen in the streets 
actively at work hawking about the publications above mentioned, and the 
educated native assailants of Christianity find in them much congenial 
reading and quite an efficient armoury, as they think, to put down the 
efforts made to Christianize India." 

European infidels, some of the low, vulgar type of Paine, write 
out to Native papers, taking up old, worn-out objections to 
Christianity. 

* Mildmay Conference Beport, p. ISO. 
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Scepticism has now also its living European and American 
propagandists. The Saturday Review thus notices them :— 

" They placed Mr. Sinnett, it is trae, in correspondence with one of the 
mysterious Thibetan brotherhood, named Koot Hnmi Lai Singh (which bv 
the way, may be roughly translated ' Magic-circle-sacrificial Jack') an oooult 
hermit of the Himalayas, whose epistles are given in full. They are written 
in very choice American, and the Oriental lore which they contain is 
exclusively derived from a perusal of Lord Lytton's novels and of a mystical 
jumble entitled Ids EeveaUd, published some years previously by Mme 
Blavatzky/' 

'' Very choice American,'^ like that of Eoot Humi, is found in 
a catechism prepared by the President of the Theosophical 
Society for the Buddhists of Ceylon : — 

'' A personal god Buddhists re^d as only a gigantic shadow thrown 
upon the void of space by the imagination of ignorant men." No. 112. 

The Ceylon Overland Observer, of September, 17, 1881, reports 
the same gentleman to have said : — 

" I have heard of Jesus Christ, but I do not believe he ever existed." 

It ia no new phase for scepticism to be accompanied by the 
grossest credulity. 

Immorality. 

Some whose opinions are entitled to consideration allege that 
scepticism has been followed by increased immorality. Vice- 
Chancellor Bayley, in a Convocation Address, said, 

" It is one of the plainest teachings of history that such a relaxation of 
manners is the inevitoble concomitant of every moral revolution, however 
beneficial that revolution may be in itself." 

According to Eenan, it made Eome after the Republic "a very 
hell.'^ An American writer, himself an unbeliever, says that of 
more than a hundred '' free thought^' Societies in America, the 
great majority also advocate ''free love.^' Sir William Muir, 
addressing students in Calcutta, considered it necessary to give 
the following caution : — 

" Under the pretext of liberty, of advanced thought, and of an enlightened 
faith, the temptation will come to you of latitudinarian ethics and a lax code 
of morals. Beject the temptation ; it is but a meretricious blandishment, 
a siren smile, alluring vou to ruin. Beject every proposal that would 
confound the eternal obligations of right and wrong, of virtue and vice. 
Use hardness as good soldiers ; practise self-denial. And thus, however 
dark the night, you will at least be saved from sinking in the quagmire of 
materialism and sensuality."* 

• The Indian Mirror shows the peculiar danger in India of 
Buch temptations : — 

• Beport of the Gharoh of Scotland Mission, Calcutta, for 1867, pp. 22-3. 
5 
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''Whatever rationalism may mean in England and other civilized 
countries, in India it denotes both intellectual infidelity and moral degrada- 
tion. We know there are not a few men among European rationalists, whose 
honesty and philanthropy are of an unimpeachable type. Nor is this 
unaccountable or strange. It is not difficult to understand how in a state 
of society governed by a healthy public opinion and surrounded by a 
moral atmosphere surcharged with) Christian influences men may apostat- 
ise intellectually without ruining their character. Though they do not 
acknowledge any moral or religious control and even audaciously and 
scoffin^ly Ignore every thing sacred, they are compelled to bow before 
the tribunal of human society, and submit to its decrees and injunctions 
which are all evidently based upon religion. Western civilization has 
been in a large measure moulded by Christianity, and its discipline must 
therefore, be of an essentially moral character. Hence is it that those 
who deny Christianity and conscience are still under the domineering 
influence of Christian civilizi3.tion, and are thus saved from those moral 
dangers and sins to which their infidelity would otherwise inevitably lead 
their unfortified souls. There are thousands in Christendom who have 
no faith in conscience and immortality, and think it silly to ofier prayers 
to a Personal Grod ; and yet these men fortunately escape many of the 
dangerous vices to which self-relying humanity is liable, simply because 
they are unconsciously guided by that Divine influence in society which 
theoretically they ignore. They cultivate, if not for the sake of the next, 
at least for the sake of the present life, the virtues of chastity, honesty, 
veracity, benevolence and philanthropy, and keep their carnal propensitiea 
under nabitual control. Such is not the case in oar country. Those who 
renounce Hinduism and become unbelievers, wildly run away beyond the 
reach of all moral discipline and fall into unbridled vicious indulgences. 
We have hardly anything like educated public opinion outside the pale 
of Hindu society. Heterodoxy has no code of morals, no system of 
cUscipline. Whoever, therefore, renounces Hinduism seems to feel that 
he is at liberty to do anything, and is amenable to no moral tribunal, 
earthly or unearthly. His own will is his only law, and to that he 
subordinates every thing else. Sudden enfranchisement from the bondage 
of national religion leads to unbounded license of thought and action, 
and the reaction from the slavery of ages is uncontrolled recklessness. 
The Hindu heretic sees no vicu media between orthodoxy and irreligion, 
and plunges, head foremost, into habits of dissipation, carnality, and dis- 
honesty. Unbelief acts on the lower propensities of the mind and stimu- 
lates them. Where there is no fear of social or religious discipline, the 
heart naturally runs into vicious excesses. Our unbeueving countrymen 
defy both Gtoa and their ]^rents and also the opinion of their neigh- 
bours, and think that their intfdelity is a sufficient plea for all their 
immoralities." Sept. 3, 1873. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen says : — 

" In times of transition, in«India as elsewhere, we always find that men 
for a time become reckless. The old faith is gone, and no new iaith ia 
established in its ^lace. Society is unhinged and unsettled. Old principles 
of character and time-hallowed institutions are swept away by innovations 
and revolutionary tumults, but no better principles are immediately esta- 
blished in their place. Thus for a season is confusion imd recklessness. 
Such is the case m India at the present time." 

The late lamented Bishop Cotton says in his last charge :— 
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^' In the early part of this year a Ooyemment Schoolmaster electrified 
the Bethune Society by a lecture, giving a moral sketch of ' Young Bengal,' 
which recalled the picture of young Athens drawn by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, and complaining that while old-cushioned restraints are utterly set 
at naught, none of a more binding character are substituted for them, so 
that the boasted liberty of Bengali civilization is in danger of sinking into 
unprincipled license. A Hindu writer, in an interesting pamphlet lately 
published^ after lamenting the growth of intemperate habits and other evilis 
among his countrymen, traces this to the fact that ' boys are taught to 
learn the higher branches of literature and science, but are not instructed 
in any book of morals,' and avows his desire that ' the precepts of Jesus 
should at once be made a class book in the Government and Aided 
schools.' " 

A Bombay Native paper contains the following :— - 

''A correspondent of the Vratwyhhow of Ahmednuggur of the 23rd 
ultimo, says that he has a son who has passed three examinations of our 
University, but who, instead of being a model of chaste habits, has 
with all the benefits conferred by these examinations, ^ven himself up 
to drinking and debaucheir, and when a word of rebuke is administered to 
him, alludes to Messrs So and So, who have, he says, passed all the 
University examinations, who draw larger salaries than himself, and who 
are distinguished as professors of science and literature, and that as such 
what is he himself in comparison to them that he should be free from these 
vices P As if it was a rule that the greater the amount of knowledge in 
a man, the greater the number of vices there must be in him." 

The following extract is from the Madras Mail : — 

" One of the most sensible petitions," remarks a contemporary, *' and 
one of the strongest reflections upon the unreasoning latitudinarianism 
of the newest improved system of education in India, is a petition pre- 
sented the other oay to the Lieutenant-Governor by the Dacca Philanthro- 
pic Society, presumably chiefly Mussulmans, praying[ Government to 
introduce the teaching of morality in aU its educational institutions. The 
arguments used are very clearly put, and of great weight, and the 
petitioners state what has long been evident to others besides themselves, 
that 'they themselves, with the rest of native society, are beginning to 
suffer from the consequences of the neglect of moral training among the 
educated native youths of Bengal.' What a reflection on a so-called Ohris- 
tian and civilized Government. Instead of the wholesale destruction of 
religious principle of every description, which has characterized the latest 
attempt at &imess between all castes and sects, how much more wise 
and statesman-like would it have been to take hold of and work the 
principles of true morality and religion which underlie all systems, at least 
all systems which find place in this country.' The reply, however, is very 
discouraging and steers clear of the request." Oct, 27, 1875. 

Whatever may be tho case with regard to other forms of vice, 
intemperance has undoubtedly increased. Although its ravages 
have not been confined to the educated classes^ these hai^e been 
the severest sufferers. The evil is worst in Calcutta^ where the 
educated classes are the weiJthiest, and English has been longest 
studied. 

The Hindu Patriot thus describes the results :— * 
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** We have daily, nay hourly, evidenoes of the ravages which the brandy 
bottle is making upon the flower of our society. Wealth, rank, honor and 
character, healm and talents, have all perished in the blighting presence of 
this huae monster. Notwithstanding the improved edacation and resources 
of our nigher classes, it is a notorious fact that they can now save very 
little, and this new feature of our domestic and social economy is, iii a 
ffreat measure, due to the fell drink-craving. Families once flourishing 
have been reduced to absolute pauperism by the wreck brought by it.". 

At tbe last Indian Badget debate Mr. O^Donnell said :— - 

" The honourable member for the city of London read an extract from a 
letter received, as he knew, from some of the most influential, moderate and 
intelligent representatives of Native opinion, referring to the profound 
uneasiness with whieh all Indians who loved their race and country, re- 
garded the efforts made by the Government of India to introduce drinking 
habits among the people. 

Professor Monier Williams on Oovemment Education in India • 

The Oxford Professor of Sanskrit, from his position and pre- 
yious studies^ had special advantages for forming an intelligent 
jadgment on this subject. His general impressions are given 
as follows :— 

** If our whole educational responsibility is bounded by the instruofeion 
of the upper classes of the people in European knowledge, we may perhaps 
take credit to ourselves for a fairly respectable fulfilment of our obligations. 

" But if our mission be to educate as well as instruct, to draw out as well 
as put in, to form the mind as well as inform it, to teach our pupils how 
to become their future self -teachers, to develop symmetrically their physi- 
cal as well as mental, moral, and religious faculties, then I fear we dayq. 
left undone muck that we ought to have done, and acquitted ourselves im- 
perfectly of the duties our position in India imposes upon us. Let me 
first glfljice at our so-called higher education. 

** In traversing India from north to south, from east to west, I visited 
many High Schools, examined many classes, conversed with many young 
Indians under education at our colleges, and was brought into contact 
with a large number who had passed the University matriculation examin- 
ation, as well as with a few who had taken their degrees, and earned dis- 
tinction for high proficiency. I certainly met some really well-educated 
men— like Bao Baliadur Gopal Hari Deshmukh, lately appointed a joint* 
judge — who, by their character and acquirements, were fitted to fill any 
ofi&ce or shine in any society. But in plain truth, I was not always 
favourably impressed with the general results of our higher educatiooal 
efforts. I came across a few well-informed men, many half-informed men, 
and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed men — ^men, I mean, without 
true strength of character and with ill-balanced minds. Such men may 
][iave read a great deal, but if they think at all, think looselv. Many are great 
talkers. They may be said to suffer from attacks of verbal diarrhoea, and 
generally talk plausibly, but write inaccurately. They are not given to much 
sustained exertion. Or if such men act at all, they act as if guided by no 
settled principles, and as if wholly irresponsible for their spoken and 
written words. They know nothing of the motive power, restraining force, 
or comforting efficacy of steadfast faith in any religious system what« 
ever, whether false or true. They neglect their own languages, disre- 
gard their own literatures, abjure their own religions, despise their own 
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philosophies, break their own caste-rales, and deride their own time- 
honoured customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest 
sceptics, wise thinkers, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects of the British 
empire. 

' Tet it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the 
mere imparting of information, and nothing more. We really effect a 
mighty transformation in the character of our pupils. We teach a native 
to believe in himsell We deprecate his not desiring to be better than 
his fathers. We bid him beware of merging his personality in his caste. 
We imbue him with an intense consciousness of individual existence. 
We puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own sufficiency. 
We inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct 
unit in the body politic. We reveal to him the meaning of * I am,' * I 
can,' * I will,' * I shall,' and * I know,' without inculcating any lesson of 
' I ought,' and * I ought not,* without implanting any sense of responsibility 
to and dependence on an Eternal, Almighty, and AH- wise Being for life, 
for strength, and for knowledge — without, in short, imparting real self- 
knowledge, or teaching true self-mastery, or instilling high principles 
and high motives. Such a system carries with it its own nemesis. After 
much labour we rulers of India turn out what we call an educated native. 
Whereupon he turns round upon us, and, instead of thanking us for 
the trouble we have taken in nis behalf, revenges himself upon us for 
.the injury we have inflicted on his character by applying the imperfect 
education he has received to the injury of his teachers. 

** The spitefully seditious writing which our Government has lately 
found it necessary to repress by summary measures is due to this cause. 

" And how have we discharged the debt we owe to the lower classes P 
Let the truth here also be told with all plainness. In their case we luive 
not yet matured any effective scheme — ^not even for the proper informing 

of their minds, much less for the proper forming of their characters A 

good beginning has been made in some parts of Lidia. But I fear we have 
as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert mass of popular 
ignorance and superstition."* 

It is freely admitted that allowance ought to be made for the 
circumstances of the case, for the immense diflSculties in- the way 
of improvement. Some of the defects noticed are not peculiar to 
India. The great schools of England, and Oxford itself, would 
yield some specimens of '^ half -informed,'' " ill-informed,'' and 
'' ill-formed" men, such as Professor Williams met in his travels. 
Even those who have enjoyed the greatest moral and religious 
advantages have often sorrowfully to say with the devout Faber, 
before retiring to rest, 

" The dav is gone, its hours have run. 
And Thou hast taken count of all 
The scanty triumphs grace hath won — 
The broken vow, the frequent fall." 

The conclusion drawn is, that every effort should be made to 
render the Government system of education as effective as 
possible in preventing the '' alleged" evils, and in producing the 
greatest amount of good. 

• Modern India and the Indians. 3rd Ed. pp. 802 — 305. 
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Lord Northbrook came oat to India in 1872. As might be 
e&pected^ he took a warm interest in education, from the lowest 
to the highest. He visited schools, questioned the pupils, ex- 
amined their exercises, as well as gave addresses as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

What especially struck his Lordship was the want of adapta-' 
tion to India in the text-books used in schools. It is a common 
charge brought against us, that, with insular pride, we think 
everything about us the best for all places and all circumstances. 
Hence, in some cases, precisely the same books have been used in 
India as in Britain. Lord Northbrook's views were expressed 
in ^' Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home De- 

S^rtment (Education) No. 143, dated Fort William, the 29th 
arch, 1873.'' 

The Hindu Patriot thus commented on the Resolution so far 
as elevnentary books are concerned :-— 

** The things taught about should be within easy reach of the pupil's 
comprehension ; it is time and troable thrown away, if a beginner's mind 
is distracted at the outset with the difficulties of a foreign language and 
names of things which are not within his every day experience. 
Gradually he should be led from the familiar to the f oreiem. That these 
obviously just principles of rudimentary education should be ignored in 
practice is strange indeed, but that in some cases they are so is a fact. 
The books, which are now in fashion, have been designed especially for 
English youths, with rosy cheeks, fireside associations, and Christmas 
memories, and for more reasons than one they are utterly unsuited to 
Bengali lads who have not perhaps commenced tneir teens." 

19th May, 1873. 

The above remarks refer only to elementary books. The 
" Resolution'' expressly admits that ^' the more advanced student 
may be required rapidly to acquaint himself with a variety of 
new ideas and of references to things which open out fresh lines 
of thought or points of view." Lord Northbrook could person- 
ally examine only the English text-books. In a pamphlet, '' For 
Special Circulation only,'' the writer submitted to his Lordship 

Jassages from Government and University Vernacular Text- 
k)oks showing that some of them contained idolatrous and im- 
moral teaching. One or two illustrations of the first class of 
objectionable passages may be given. 

Some Madras Government School Books taught the boys to 
pray to Ganesa, the Hindu god of wisdom, for success in their 
studies ; to serve Vishnu ; to meditate on the name of Siva. 

Both Madras and PunjiLb Government School Books praised 
Muhammad as ** the Prince of the universe, the Glory or crea- 
tures, the Mediator of both worlds." A Punjab Text Book^ 
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the Bostan^ declared that Mahammad^ before casting out Lat 
and Uzza, idols worshipped by the Arabs^ abrogated the Old and 
New Testaments, 

Pantheism and Fatalism were also taught. 

Both Madras and Punjab books contained filthy stories, here 
unmentionable.* 

Hence the Resolution of the Grovernment of India, with the 
Appended Note. All Local Governments and Administrations 
were requested to 

** Appoint Committees to examine and report upon the class books that 
are now prescribed in all those sch<3ols which receive any formal support 
from the State in order to discover defects either in form or substance, and 
to adapt more carefully the course of authorised reading to the geneial 
educational policy." 

BSPOBTS OF SCHOOL-BoOK COMMITTEES. 

The writer has before him the Reports of the Bengal^ Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras Committees. There may be others which 
he has not seen. 

The Report of the Bengal Committee is very brief, but it is 
based on four large ledgers, including 300 reports from head- 
masters of schools. The Punjab and Bombay Reports deal 
chiefly with vernacular books. The Madras Report treats largely 
of English School-Books, and enters more into detail. As might 
be expected from the preponderance of Government educational 
officers, the Reports largely reflect the past educational policy 
pursued. The Bombay Report exhibits more of the outside 
element. Still, all the Reports contain valuable information. 

Results of School-Book Committees. 

Two of these may be noticed. 

1. The Expurgcdion of some Vefnaeular Text Boohs, 

The writer does not possess information regarding all the 
Indian Vernaculars, but as far as his knowledge goes, there 
has been substantial improvement in this respect. Such a result 
alone would be ample compensation for the labour of the School- 
Book Committees. 

2. The Compilation of English School Books. 

Lord Northbrook was first led to appoint Committees by the 
defects he observed in these. When his '' Resolution'' was issued, 
the Hindu Patriot admitted its truth in words which have already 
been quoted. As the principle is of considerable importance, and 

* It should be explained that books containing snch passages were not written for 
the Government Educational Department; they were Native School Books adopted 
in their entirety- 
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strange to say^ is yet largely ignored in some scliools, an ex- 
tract may be made from the Report of the Bengal Committee, 
after an examination of the largest n amber of English text- 
books : — 

" (a.) They are unanimonsly of opinion that the information elicited 
by their inquiries confirms the belief expressed by the Government of 
India in ifcs Besolution of 29th March 1873, that the books now used 
are not altogether accordant with what appears to be a sound principle 
of elementary education, namely, that the contents of the books taught 
shall be as much as possible within easy range of the pupila' compre- 
hension and ordinary experience. Thev find that with regard to the 
great majority of school books used in the schools of Bengal, the books 
edited and published in England, especially in the departments of Eng- 
lish literature and history, are generally unsuited to the capacities of 
native students. Many of these books are occasionally offensive to their 
national and religious feelings. They contain frequent allusions to 
European and classical history, altogether beyond the range of school- 
boy reading in this country; and with hardly an exception, they pre- 
suppose a familiarity with English home scenes and English domestic life, 
such as cannot possibly be possessed or even realised by Indian boys. 
On the other hand many of the text-books that have been published in 
India, and prepared specially for the use of natives of this country, have 
been allowed to fall behind the age, and have become obsolete ; many 
are full of inaccuracies both in matter and style; and nearly all need 
improvement in the mere outward form, being badly and incorrectly 
printed on very inferior paper, badly bound, and costly withal." 

The main object of this letter is to review the books which 
have been published, but this cannot be done satisfactorily with- 
out settling some general principles. 



IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Some depreciate School-Books, alleging that every thing 
depends upon the teacher. There is no doubt that a good 
workman is of more consequence than good tools, but the 
slightest reflection shows that very much also depends upon 
the latter. In some cases an inferior workman with good 
tools will do as much as a good workman badly supplied in 
this respect. But both are requisite. Every means should 
be employed to provide good teachers, but at the same time 
efforts should also be made to supply good text-booksL The 
latter are far more attainable. Probably three generations at 
least must pass away and thirty crores of rupees be expended 
before India can be supplied with trained teachers ; three years 
and an outlay of three lakhs would secure a satisfactory 
series of Sohool-Books which might be reproduced in each 
language. 
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The late Dr. Duff was one of the ablest and most snccessful 
edacationists in India. He expresses the following opinion about 
School-Books : — 

" ' Give me,' says one 'the songs of a country, and I will let any one else 
make its laws.' ' Give me,' says another, ' the school-books of a country, 
and I will let any one else make both its songs and its laws.' That early 
impressions — ^impressions co-eval with the first dawning^ of intelligence, 
impressions made when a new world is opening with the freshness of 
momins upon the soul — are at once the most vivid and most indelible, has 
passed mto a proverb." 

An intelligent teacher, if compelled to use inferior class booksj 
will make up largely for their deficiencies by oral instruction. In 
India, however, except in a few superior schools, as Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, formerly Inspector of Schools in Bengal, observes, " The 
book is every thing, for the Master cannot supply what it fails 
to give." ' 

But even in the case of the best teachers, it is a great advan- 
tage to have good text-books. Oral instruction must be limited, 
and if the pupils can read as well as hear, the lessons will be 
doubly impressed upon the mind. 

In England any information which it is desirable to place 
before the people can at once be made known by means of the 
pnblio journals. Here the Native Press is yet in its infancy, and 
probably does not affect more than one per cent of the popu« 
lation. The country is gradually being covered with a net-work 
of schools, and influence will be exerted by them which will 
permeate every corner of the empire. 

The views expressed are supported by the Educational Despatch 
of 1864:— 

"70. Equal in importance to the training of schoobnasters, is the 
provision of Vernacular School-Books which shall provide Europeaii infor- 
mation to be the object of study in the lower classes of schools. Some- 
thing has, no doubt, been done of late years towards this end, but more still 
remams to be done." 

AIMS OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 

Means should be adapted to the ends in view. The character 
of School-Books should depend upon the nature of the education 
to be imparted. Extracts from the Educational Despatch will 
show the objects which it contemplates : — 

**2. Among man^ subjects of importance, none can have a stronger 
claim to our attention than that of education. It is one of our most 
sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferrina upon 
the natives of India those vast moral and material blessings whidi flow 
from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and whion India may, 
under providence, derive from her connexion with England. 
6 
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"3. We have, moreoyer, always looked upon the encoaragement of 
education as peciUiarly important, oecause calculated ' not only to produce 
a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character 
of those who partake of its advantages, and so to supply you with 
servants to whose probity you may, with increased connaence, commit 
offices of trust* in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of omcers of every grade 
in all Departments of the State." 

The above may be summed up as follows :— - 
The aims of Government education are, 

1 . To promote the temporal well-being of the people of India ; 

2. To elevate them intellectually; 

3. To raise their moral character. 

No course of education can be considered complete which does 
not combine these three objects, though difEerent importance will 
be attached to each by different persons. 

Mr. Fowler, Inspector of Schools, Madras Presidency, to his 
excellent Discipline and Instruction^ prefixes as a motto Milton's 
noble words : — 

" The end then of learning is to repair the ruin of our first parents by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love Hun, to 
imitate Him, to be like Him." 

The Maharaja of Travancore recently quoted with approval 
the following good statement of the aim of education. Address- 
ing the students of his college he said :— 

" I am exceedingly glad to hear from the Principal that, ' to set before 
young minds a lofty ideal of what their lives may be made and to guide them 
wisely in the first steps towards its attainment is no light or irresponsible 
task, and oidy in so far as we masters have done this, can we be said to 
have succeeded, however splendid the results of University Examinations 
may be.' Surely, this is the key of educational success."* 

The points which education should include will be noticed in 
turn, with remarks where they seem necessary. Educational 
truisms will be dwelt upon, if neglected in actual practice. 



SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
1. Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 

With regard to these there is no controversy. The only ques- 
tions are regarding the best modes of teaching them. 

2. Literature. 

Here also there is no difference of opinion about the subject. 
The dispute turns upon the space it should occupy in education. 

• Travancore Diocesan Gaxette, Augxuit, 1881. 
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8. Natural Soibncx. 

This is one of tHe most vexed questions in Indian edacation. 
To some extent it is settled with regard to the Universities, but it 
is still open so far as scJiools are concerned. 

Past Neglect, 

For about half a century literature and mathematics constituted 
nearly the sum total of the teaching in Government Colleges. 
This was but natural. The stream cannot be expected to rise 
higher than its source. Most of the Professors were Oxford or 
Cambridge graduates^ and sought to impart to the youth of India 
such an education as they had themselves received. Some modifi- 
cations were necessary. English literature was substituted for 
that of Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Lowe^ now Viscount Sherbrooke, was a distinguished 
Oxford graduate, a fellow of a College, and ** obtained the repu- 
tation of being one of the best private tutors in the University.''* 
He had therefore good opportunities for acquiring a knowledge 
of the state of education at Oxford. In an address delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1867, he says : — 

** I wiU BOW give you a catalogue of thiugs which a highly-edacated 
man — one who may have received the best edacation at the Mghest publio 
schools, or at Oxford— may be in total ignorance of. He will probably 
know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not have the 
slightest idea of the difference between the arteries and the veins, and 
he may not know whether the spleen is nlaced on the right or the left 
side 01 his spine. He may have no knowledge of the simplest truths of 
physics, or would not be able to explain the barometer or thermometer. 
He knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or vegetable life." 
"With the new world which chemistry is ex|»nding before us— with 
the old world that ^eolo^ has called again into existence — with the 
wonderful generalization with regard to plants and animals, and all those 
noble studies and speculations which are the glory and distimstion and 
life-blood of the time in which we live, our youth remain, almost with- 
out exception, totally ignorant." pp. 26, 26. 

Testimony will now be adduced to show that a very similar 
state of things existed in India until a very recent period. 
Many years ago the Bengal Council of Education remarked :-— 

"The want of every thing of a practical oharaeter in the educational 
course at present appears to the Council to be its greatest defect. Every 
thing that strikes the senses, one-half c^ the whole circle of knowledge 
is, as it were, ignored in our present scheme of education. This, the 
Council incline to thmk, would be a grave defect in any country, but they 
cannot doubt it is so in India." 

• Chamber's Cyclop»dia. 
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In 1853, Sir George Campbell observed: — 

" With respect to the quality of Government education, the great mistake 
seems to be the preference of English literature to science."* 

In the Bengal Public Instruction Report for 1856-57, Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, then Inspector of Schools, says : — 

" We have so long eiven exclusive importance to Classics and Mathe- 
matics, that the young Saboos regard the rhysical Sciences with contempt. 
There could not be stronger evidence of the defects of our past system. 
If there is one thing more than another which (religion apart) educationists 
ought to strive for in this country, it is to awaken these 'books in 
chudders,' as they have been wisely and wittily called, to the * pleasures 
and advantages of Science.' To encourage them to pursue Claissics and 
Mathematics to the exclusion of everv thing else, is to perpetuate the very 
faults which espedaJly distinguish the mental character of the so-called 
educated classes. 

" I know that all suggestions of this kind are met by a cry, that we 
are going to substitute a smattering of ever^ thing for a knowledge of 
two or three things; butr it is worth enquiring whether we have not 
been teaching many things of Httle or no use whatever. I would ask 
why should Greeshchunder Chuckerbuttjr be expected to know * what cir- 
cumstances enabled Shakespere to exhibit an accurate knowledge of 
Greek Mythology,' or ' in what respect the Dramatic compositions called 
' Mysteries* differ from those called ' Moralities,* and other facts of a like 
nature? On the other hand, it is of very great importance, that he 
should see clearly the danger of living with an open sewer running 
nnder the lower floor of his house, or the cruelty of marrying his children 
at an immature age, or the impolicy of exhausting the soil of his fields 
by the disregard of important principles in Chemistry: and it is very 
important tlmt his mind should comprehend the sublimity and beauty of 
the laws by which his own body and every thing around him are governed ; 
and that his heart should, if possible, be awakened to the great facts and 
conclusions of Natural Theology.^f 

Professor Max MdUer, in 1871, said that ''the educational 
system now in force in India, with certain indispensible modifi- 
cations, has been framed after the model of the Schools and 
Universities of Kngland/^ t 

" A Plea for Physical Science in our Schools and Universities" 
bad to appear in the Madras Mail, of March 4th, 1874. Some 
preceding extracts are corroborated by the following :— 

'' A man may become a Master of Arts in Madras without knowing why 
an apple falls to the ground, where rain comes from, what is the meaning 
o£ a burning stick, why he has to breathe conatantljr, or what the sun 
means by occasionally disappearing at inconvenient times. Our opinion 
then, is that the Madras standard of liberal education is defective. We 
do not wish to exalt Ph^^sical Science at the expense of the other branches 
of education, but we tmnk that to ignore it practically altogether is an 

• " India as it may be," p. 403. 

t Bengal Pablic Instruction Beport, 1856-57, Ap. A., pp* 2, 3. 

X Contemporary Review, Sept. 1871. 
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eyU. We think it particularly an evil in India, the native of which has 
never shown any active curiosity about the material world. It is to him a 
world managed and mismanaged by gods and devils, and he is quite con- 
tent to let it remain so. He is essentially superstitious and his present 
education has little tendency to release him from that condition." 

" If we look at education from the utilitarian point of view, the physical 
sciences, coupled with some knowledge of mathematics, are the most impor- 
tant subjects of study for a nation to encourage. There is no doubt that 
the material prospects of nations depend upon their attitude towards 
those branches of education which teach how to make the most of their re- 
sources.*' 

Max Miiller^ in 1871, said of the " old Schools and Universities'* 
at home that they were '^ bestirring themselves, trying hard to 
adapt their powerful machinery to the requirements of a new age/' 
Some progress has been made in India in the same direction. 

Present Requirements in Colleges. 

It is to the credit of the Bombay University that it was the 
first to introduce Physical Science intp the Entrance Examination. 

For many years, if not from the commencement, an elementary 
knowledge of the following has been compulsory: — 

(a.) The mechanical powers, 

{b.) The laws of chemical combination, the chemistry of air and water, 
aoid the phenomena of combustion, 
(c.) The solar system. 

The Madras University now requires the following : — 

Chemistry,— Vroieasor Boscoe's Chemistry to the end of Art. 62. (Science 
Primer Series). 
ElemerUa of Physics, — Professor Balfour Stewart's Physics, 
(Science Primer Series) first 67 paragraphs. 

The Calcutta 'University, according to the Calendar of 1881- 
82, does not require any physical science at the Entrance Exami- 
nation. As the bulk of the students do not go beyond this,* they 
finish their course before science is commenced. 

The old idea that mental training is to be secured through 
languages and mathematics, seems still to be in the ascendant at 
Calcutta, though the late Mr. Woodrow, Dr. Bajendralala 
Mitra, and others, have fought strenuously for science. A Yice- 
Chancellor opposed its introduction in the Entrance Examination 
on the following grounds :— 

'' I feel assured that any greater and especially any earlier encourace- 
mfini o£ such studies can only be given at the expense of the general train- 
ing and discipline of the mental faculties which it has been and I believe 
always should be, the essential policy of our examinations to secure, and 
which is, I believe, absolutely requisite for a profitable study of the natural 
Bcienee&lihQmfielves.'^ itforo^ 24th, 1874. 

* The total candidates at the Examinations of the three Indian UniTersities in 1879- 
80 were as follows: Matriculation 7,147; First Arts, 1787; B. A. 597; M. A. S3. 
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The late J. S. Mill, expressed tlie following opinion at St. 
Andrews :— 

" There is no intellectual discipline more important than that which the 
experimental sciences afford. Tneir whole occupation consists in doing 
well, what all of ns, during the whole of life, are engaged in doing, for the 
most part badly. All men do not affect to be reasoners, but all profess and 
really attempt to draw inferences from experience : yet hardly any one, 
who has not been a student of the physical sciences, sets out with any 
just idea of what the process of interpreting experience really is." 

The first reason urged by the British Association for teaching 
science in schools was ; 

" As providing the best discipline in observation and collection of facts, 
in the combination of inductive with deductive reasoning, and in accuracy 
both of thought and language." 

At the higher examinations all the Universities recognize 
science either as an optional or a compulsory subject. 

Science in Schools, 

The battle of Physical Science for admission into the Univer- 
sities may be considered as fought and won. There is still the 
question^ may it be taught in Schools ? 

The Home Government appointed a Royal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction^ composed of men like Tyndall and Huxley. 
The following are some of the " General Observations'' of the 
Commission : — 

"24. Prom a consideration of the evidence we are of opinion that 
instruction in the elements of natural science can be, and eventually 
ought to be, made an essential part of the course of instruction in every 
elemental school. 

"25. The instruction to which we refer, though scientific in sub- 
stance, should, in form, be deprived of needless technical itv, and should 
be almost wholly confined to such facts as can be brought under the 
direct observation ot the scholar. It should, in fact, be conveyed by 
object lessons, so arranged and methodized as to give an intelligent idea 
of those more prominent phenomena which lie around every child, and 
which he is apt to pass by without notice. 

"26. A course of object lessons of the nature here indicated could 
be given even to the junior classes of elementary schools, not only without . 
in any way interfering with the efficiency of other instruction, but with 
the effect of aiding the general development of the intelligence of the 
children ; and similar advantages would attend teaching of a like kind, bat 
of a somewhat more advanced character, in the senior classes." 

"The scientific instruction thus afforded would, within the narrow 
limits to which it extends, give a sound acquaintance with the elements 
of physical science." Report, p. xvi. 

The objection is frequently brought forward that teachers are 
incapable of giving lessons in science. The Boyal Commissioners 
say:— 
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" We have the evidence of highly competent authorities to show that the 
scientific instruction which was given by ordinary elementary school 
teachers, before the introduction of the Revised Code of 1861, was, in many 
instances, sound and valuable in itself and beneficial to the pupils." p. xii. 

Every thing depends, of course, upon the nature of the teach- 
ing; but, if given as directed above, it is quite practicable even 
in India. 

The subjects to be taught have to be considered. The Report 
of the British Association points out the " important distinc- 
tion between scientific information and scientific training^* 
" Both of these should co-exist, we think, at any school which 
professes to offer the highest liberal education ; and at every school 
it will be easy to provide at least for giving some scientific 
information." 

Among the subjects on which " scientific information" may be 
given are the following : — 

1. Ilie Laws •f leilth.— The Honourable H. S. Cunningham, 
addressing Madras students, said: — 

" Elnowledge, like charity, should be^n at home, and as each one of us 
has a most curious, delicate, complex piece of machinery entrusted to his 
care, the regular working of which is all-important to his well-being, a 
properly educated person should, I think, know something of its structure, 
of the laws which regulate its operations, of the thin^ which stren^hen 
or exhaust it, of the causes which bring it to a stand-still. That maclune is 
the human body, and the branch of Physical Science which tells ^ou 
about it is styled Fhjrsiology, and the laws which regulate its well-being 
are styled laws of Hygiene, the violation of which costs many hundreds of 
thousands of lives every year, and produces an indescribable quantity of 
BolEering and misery besides." 

Mr. Cunningham states that a million and a half lives are lost 
every year in India by fever. Much of this mortality is prevent- 
able by the observance of a few simple sanitary laws which might 
be taught in schools. The value of quinine and the cheap 
preparation as a substitute, might be explained. Small-pox 
formerly cut off myriads, while it blinded or disfigured one- 
fourth of the human race. The advantages of vaccination should 
be pointed out. 

The origin of cholera is still involved in mystery, but there 
is no question that insanitary conditions increase the severity of 
its ravages. Even in England there is still lamentable ignorance 
among the masses with regard to the simplest principles of 
sanitary science. Professor Huxley remarks, '^ If any one is 
interested in the laws of health, it is the poor workman, whose 
strength is wasted by ill-prepared food, whose health is sapped 
by bad ventilation and bad drainage, and half whose children 
are massacred by disorders which might be prevented.^' Much 
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more is such information necessary in India. Efforts are now 
being made by Government to enforce sanitary regulations. 
Next to the imposition of new taxes^ these are perhaps what 
the people most dislike in our rule. They are looked upon 
as arbitrary freaks or part of that ''eternal hurry-scurry*' in 
which Englishmen delight, to be evaded by the people wherever 
it can be done with safety. Simple lessons in Beading Books 
would show the object of such rules, and tend to secure the 
willing co-operation of the people. 

2. Botany and Natnral listory. — Hindus, as a rule, are deficient 
in habits of observation. Lessons on the plants and animals 
around them would be valuable in several respects. Botany 
has several advantages. The British Association, for '^ scientific 
training,*' considered that experimental physics, elementary 
chemistry, and botany had *' paramount claims.'* The want of 
apparatus is the great drawback to the study of the first two 
branches named. Plants are generally available. 

Sir John Lubbock has shown how much there is intereatinff 
about the habits of ants. Jerdon's works on Indian Natural 
History would yield some excellent materials for lessons. 

3. Astronomy and Physical Ceography. — Dr. Burnell says that 
'* the Hindus of South India at the present day are completely 
ruled by astrological superstitions. I); is in this way, I think, 
that the impossibility of understanding the motives of the Hindus 
is partly to be explained.''* Great mischief is done by the people 
being fj^nided in their undertakings bv ignorant astrologers. 
The importance of some knowledge of the heavenly bodies will 
thus be apparent. Simple explanations of natural phenomena 
would also be of value. 

4. Remarkable Inyentions. — Some account should be given of 
the telescope and microscope, the steam engine, railroads, the 
electric telegraph, &c. — ^inventions which have increased the 
boundaries of human knowledge or revolutionised means of com- 
munication. They are all mentioned here, though some belong 
to another head. 

4. AORICULTUBE, 

The ''material progress" of India is one great aim of the British 
Government. Every one sympathising with its poverty-stricken 
millions will wish to improve their temporal condition. No doubt 
the difficulties are great, but much might be done in this respect 
by well-devised measures. 

Need of Impro? ement.-p-The improvement of agricnltnre is one of 
the most pressing duties of Goyemment. About 80 per cent of the 

*The Academy, Dee. 28. 1878. 
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population depend directly or indirectly npon it for a livelihood. 
The bulk of the people marry and multiply without any more 
thought of the future than rabbits in a warren. " They are not 
like the small landowners of France,'^ says Oaird, ** who are self- 
restrained^ frugal, industrious, and improving cultivators.*' In 
former times the population was kept down by war, pestilence, 
and famine. The Pax Britannica prevents the ravages of the first; 
vaccination, hospitals, &c. reduce the mortality from the second ; 
roads, railways, &c. with the expenditure of millions, alleviate the 
third. In spite, however, of severe famines the population 
increased 12 millions during the last decade : the normal rate is 
probably much higher. 

W. R. Robertson Esq., Superintendent of the Grovemment 
Farms, Madras, remarks : — 

" A primitive system of husbandry^ which sufficed to meet the wants of a 
scanty population, when there was plenty of good land available, no longer 
suffices, now that the demand for haman food has become so great, and 
such a large area of poor soil has to be tilled."* 

Government must interfere. Dr. Hunter justly says, 

" The principle of laissezfaire can, in fact, be safely applied only to self- 
governing nations. The English in India are now called upon, either to 
stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses of hungry human 
beings, or to aid the people in increasing the food supply to meet their 
wants." p. 130. 

•efects in Natlye igrlcaUnre and their Bemedies. — ^The Hindu Patriot 
objects as follows : — 

''The native cultivators have nothing to learn so far as non-scientific 
agriculture is concerned, and the adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly 
beyond their means." 

This idea is so prevalent that it deserves to be noticed. 

A. 0. Hume, Esq. in his interesting pamphlet, Agricultural 
Bsform in India, gives the ryot credit for many excellent quali- 
ties- Though this is willingly conceded, the Native system of 
agriculture has several defects which might be remedied. 

The Famine Commission Report says : — 

''The main defects of the Indian system of agriculture consist in 
ploughing too superficially, in not giving enough manure, and in the 
reckless use of water where the cultivator can get it with little labour." 

Mr. James Caird, probably the highest agricultural authority 
in England, says, 

'' The agricultnral system, except in the richer and irrigated lands, is to 
eat or sell every saleable article the land produces, to use the manure of 
the cattle for fuel, and to return nothing to the soil in any proportion to 

•Journal of the Society of ArtSj June 10, 1881. 
7 
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that which is taken awaj^ Crop follows crop without intermission, bo 

that Indian agriculture is becoming simplj a process of exhaustion." 
Report, p. 8. 

1. Superficial ploughing is the first defect noticed by the 
Famine Commission. The native plough does not turn over the 
soil like the English plough. It simply makes a Y-shaped 
furrow. To remedy this, the ryots cross the land two or three 
times. An English plough does double the amount of work, while 
the depth can be regulated. A better plough is a prime neces- 
sity. 

When railways were proposed for India, it was thought that 
the common people had no idea of the value of time, and would 
not use them. Mr. Robertson has strongly advocated the use 
of light English and American ploughs. Many have objected on 
the ground that they are too expensive for the ryots to purchase, 
and too heavy for their cattle. • No doubt this is true in many 
cases; but generally " where there's a will there's a way/' 

A light European iron plough costs about Rs. 25. Mr. Robertson 
has produced a substantial wooden plough, with iron working 
parts, on the European model, which can be made in the country 
for Rs. 10. 

The Experimental Farm under Mr. Robertson is generally 
called by the Natives the Plough Farm, from its English plouglis 
and ploughing matches. It is part of Mr. Robertson's plans to 
send out English ploughs to each district with a student from the 
Agricultural School to explain their working to the assembled 
ryots. This was done last year in the Bellary District. The ryots 
were enthusiastic in praise of the English ploughs, exclaiming 
" Wahl wahl" From this one district Mr. Robertson has received 
orders for 350 English ploughs at 40 Rs. each! The circumstances^ 
it is true, were favourable. The Revenue Officers took a warm 
interest in the scheme, and an enterprising Native firm was 
willing to advance ^the purchase money to be refunded by the 
ryots. Still, it shows what may be done. 

2. Neglect of Manure. — In a sanitary as well as in an agricul- 
tural point of view, the neglect of night-soil is a great mistake. 
Mr. Robertson says : — 

" As nearly the whole of the grain produced on the nnirris;ated land is 
consumed bv the people of the country, the night-soil should suffice for 
manuring the greater part of the grain-producing land; but, instead of 
being used as manure, human excrements are allowed to pollute the neigh- 
bourhood of every village ; near some it is impossible to* camp, the effluvia 
is so abominable. The excreta-saturated soil, after every &11 of rain, gives 
off pestilential miasma, and poisons the air; while, not unihreauentlyy 
after rain the drainage-water on the land flows into the village tank, upon 
which the whole of the villagers have to depend for drinking water."* 

*Joamalof the Society of ArtB, May 14, 1880. 
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It may be said that the people strongly object to the use 
o{ night-soil^ bat it may be so prepared as to remove the ofFensive 
appearance and smell. They should dislike much more the 
present horrible system. 

With regard to bones, Mr. A. O. Hume says, 

** Outside each village is a golgotha, where the bones of all cattle and 
animals that die whiten and slowly decay in ghastly piles. At present this 
enormoas supply of phosphates is absolutely wasted." p. 60. 

Cattle manure, as is well-known, is almost universally used as 
fuel. This is excused by some as a necessity. Even if the 
ashes were utilised, which, as a rule, they are not, the liquid manure 
is entirely lost. Mr. Robertson says that if each ryot were to 
plant a few fuel trees in his holding, he would obtain a supply 
of firewood, sufficient for the wants of his household, besides im- 
proving the climate and affording shelter to stock. 

The above improvements are within reach of the ryots them- 
selves. Mr. Hume urges the formation of forest reserves for 
cattle daring the hot season. 

Sir B. Temple says that '' Eleven bushels of grain per acre 
are produced in India as compared with thirty in England.'^ 

Dr. Hunter admits that it is not possible at one bound to 
introduce scientific agriculture ; but he thinks sufficient progress 
might be made to meet the exigencies of the case. According 
to Mr. Caird, if one bushel an acre could be added to the 
produce of Indian fields, it would feed 22 millions. Dr. Hunter 
shows that to meet the increase of population all that is required 
is to add 1^ per cent a year to the produce. 

Past Ocyvemnient Attempts at Agricultural Improvement. 

The Famine Commission Beport has the following : — 

" The success which has been obtained by the efforts made by Government 
to improve Indian ag^culture has not been very encouraging; but an 
account of these efforts is not without interest, although they include a 
large admixture of failures and mistakes." 

The above confession is not surprising. Success in every 
thing is generally attained through a series of failures, — by the 
rough teaching of experience. 

Prap«fled AgricHltaral Hepariment. — Lord Mayo"^ felt the great im- 



•Mr. Hume has the following interesting note : Lord Mayo was probably the only 
Gorernor- General who has farmed for a livelihood and made a living out of it. 
When he earae of age (he was then Mr. Bonrke), his father (whose elder brother 
was still living) could not afford to make him any allowance, but rented to him one 
©f his farms to make what he could out of it. This Lord Mayo farmed himself. 
'Many a day,' he used to say, 'have I stood the live-long day in the market 
Belling my heasts/ and made enough out of it to enable him to attend Parlia- 
ment regularly from after Easter to the end of the Session, p. 22. 
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portanee of an efficient Government Agricultural Department, aod 
sketched a very comprehensive scheme, of which Mr. Hume gives 
the following abstract: — 

" The Director-General was to have immediately under him a small staff 
of experts, and was to keep up only just such an office as was absolately 
unavoidable. There was to be as little writing and as much actual work 
as possible. Directors of Agriculture were to be appointed in each province, 
also to be aided by experts. They were to work partly through the 
direct agency of farms and agricultural schools, and partly through the 
revenue officials of aU grades down to the village accountants. The 
Director-General was to be moving about generally whilst the crops were 
on the ground. He was to confer personally with all the Provincial 
Directors and their Governments, go thoroughly with the aid of this 
staff into all their projects and schemes, make himself fully ac(]uainted 
with local wants and wishes, and then during the hot season join the 
Government of India, and lay before it as succinctly as possible all that 
was desired with his (and his experts') opinions and recommendations. 
He was to watch closely all the schemes and experiments carried out by 
the Provincial Directors, to furnish them with suggestions, information, 
and advice; to procure for them, if thev wished it, chiefly through the 
Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, any information, seeds, 
cattle, sheep, models of implements, &c., that they required; to keep all 
fully informed throueh the medium of his journal of what all the rest 
were doing; and as nis experience and practical knowledge increased, 
and alternate failures and successes gradually indicated these, to lay 
down the broad lines of the general policy m regard to agricultural 
matters that the Government should pursue. 

" In connection with the Provincial Directors were to -be model and 
experimental farms which were to be at the same time agricultural 
schools of one grade or another, some of the farms being more specially 
devoted to the impi'ovement of seed by selection, others to the intro- 
duction and acclimatisation of exotic staples, others to the trial of 
implements, and mechanical appliances, others to stockbreeding, others to 
the purposes of tuition, and so on. Mechanical engineers were to be 
employed in connection with some of these farms and schools, whose 
special duty it was to be to adapt the results (where implements of all 
kinds were concerned) of European and American science, to the wants 
and means of the Indian husbandman. At first the best civil officers 
available were to be picked out as Directors, and the best available 
trained European agriculturists were to be got out to direct the schools 
and farms, and act as advisers to the Director-General and Directors. 
Continuity was to be secured by making the service one; Directors 
were to be promoted to Director- General, experts and heads of farkna 
and schools were to be promoted to Directorships. Gradually, as the 
expert element acquired knowledge of the country, people, and language, 
the non-expert element of civilians was to be allowed to disappear. There 
was to be constituted a compact agricultural service in two divisions, 
the lower and larger one recruited entirely from the Indian schools, the 
smaller and higher division recruited to a certain extent from the lowerj^ 
but, at any rate for many years, mainly from home. 

" Under the Director-General a Journal of Agriculture was to be issued. 
A separate and competent editor was to be employed, but the Director- 
General was to be responsible, and he was to secure for it the aid of all 
his own and aU the Provincial Agricultural Officers. The collection of 
agricultural statistics was to be the work of the local Directors, but the 
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farther tabulation of these statistics, and the preparation from tlie provin-. 
cial reports of a monthly or fortnightly summary of the prospects and 
progress of the crops on the model of those issued by the Bureau at 
Washington — ^then, I oelieve, a new thitLg — was to be done by the Director- 
General or his immediate subordinates. The prices in Europe and else- 
where of important articles of Indian produce in which no trade already 
existed, were to be carefully enquired into by the Director, and published 
from time to time, and, if necessary, experimental shipment of articles in 
which a profitable trade seemed probable, undertaken. As the scheme 
developed itself, Government revenue officials were to be instructed to use 
their utmost endeavours to kad the landholders of each district to constitute 
Agricultural Associations': they were to be urged and encouraged to send 
some of their relatives to the schools. Exhibitions were to be held, prizes 
given, and every effort made to give dignity in the eyes of the natives to 
the pursuit of agricultural science, pp. 26-29. 

"Lord Mayors conception/' says Mr. Hnme, "was one thing, 
the sadly modified scheme that, as the result of vehement opposi- 
tion, he was compelled to accept, another He clung, however, 

to the idea of ultimately making this really a Department of 
Agriculture, but the Secretary of State did not approve of even 
this. Revenue, not agriculture, was to be the main object.*' 

All kinds of extraneous labour were thrown upon the Secretary, 
so that his branch of the public service was called in scorn the 
Et ccetera Department, while he was denied the men and the 
means by which alone he could make his influence felt. An 
account of this fiasco is given by Mr. Hume. 

A Director-General of Agriculture, as proposed Ijy Lord Mayo, 
has been appointed by the present Grovernment. It is hoped 
that this new attempt may be as successful as the former was 
the reverse. 

Hew Staples. — ^The Famine Commission Report says, "The 
most important of the staples the cultivation of which has suc- 
cessfully been introduced into India are tea, cofPee, the Mauritius 
sugar-cane. New Orleans cotton, cinchona, and potatoes/* Such 
a record i? encouraging. The value of the tea exported now 
amounts to three millions sterling a year. Cinchona alone would 
be an ample return for all the outlay. 

The Famine Report states, on the other hand, that the attempt 
to introduce Carolina rice waii a failure. Mr. Robertson showed 
that it is a deep feeder, while Indian rice is a surface feeder. 
But though unsuitable for the poor soil of the Camatic, it might 
succeed under more favourable conditions. This proves the need 
of Experimental Farms with different soils. 

Biperittenfal Farvis. — ^These, with one or two exceptions, have all 
been failures for the reasons given in the Famine Report : — 

" The defect in these efforts has consisted in the failare to recognise the 
fact that in order to improve Indian agriculture it is necessary to be 
thoroughly acqnainted with it, and to learn what adaptation is needed to 
suit modem and more scientific methods and uiaiciTna to the Indian staples 
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and climate. In some cases men have been sent out to teacH or practise 
agriculture who were not agriculturists, and too often when they were 
beginning to learn the elements of the problem before them, the Grovem- 
ment has thrown up the attempt as expensive and a failure." 

Great ignorance has prevailed with regard to the objects of 
Experimental Farms. An erroneous idea, very prevalent, is that 
they should be remunerative. Who expects Botanic Gardens to be 
remunerative ? 

When the Saidapet Experimental Farm was started under Mr. 
Robertson, '' the objeets to be kept in view by the department 
were specified by Government to be as follows : — 

(1.) To ascertain by experiment, the proper use of rotation in crops in 
this country. 

(2.) To introduce the system of root or green crops, in lieu of fallow, 
without artificial irrigation. 

(8.) To introduce new crops. 

(4.) To provide new kindis of seed; and fresh seed for the crops now 
cultivated. 

(5.) To make experiments in the use of water for the cultivation of crops 
now termed " dry" crops, and for raising grasses and other crops to be 
used as fodder. 

(6.) To make experiments in the use of lime and other manures, mineral 
and animal. 

(7.) To introduce new and improved implements of rural labour. 

(8.) To improve the working cattle, sfieep, horses, and other varieties of 
live stock in the country. 

Mr. Bobert'son has had many difficulties to contend with. He 
knows the bitterness of " hope deferred ,•*' years passed away 
before the wisdom of his plans could be seen ; a quinquennium 
was required for the consideration of building estimates; all 
along he has been miserably short-handed. However, he gladly 
acknowledges that there has been a change for the better — that 
more has been done for him during the past six months than 
during the previous five years. 

The results attained are most encouraging. All interested, 
should, if practicable, visit the Farm. Those who cannot, will find 
an interesting account of its history during the first ten years 
in the Saidapet Experimental Farm Manual and Guide. 

Mr. Robertson wishes to have in each district a small Ex- 
perimental Station, under a trained Native agriculturist, for the 
trial of improved seeds, manures, &c. The Madras Government has 
frequently imported seed. In the absence of any other agency, it 
was sent to the collectors, who handed it to their tahsildars, who 
handed it to their subordinates, who passed it over to some ignorant 
ryots. The results, in most cases, might be anticipated. 

It is part of Mr. Robertson's scheme to have a well-qualified 
European for every group of districts, somewhat as the Educa- 
tional Department has School inspectors. One officer might 
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superiniend agriculture in the Northern Circars, containing the 
deltas of the Krishna and Godavari ; another might have the 
dry inland districts. 

■•4el FarMB. — These are also requii*ed. The Experimental 
Farms will furnjsh models to Zemindars who are able to afford 
the best European appliances ; but ryots would learn most from 
farms of the average size of their own. There should be at least 
one in each district^ with its buildings, implements, &c., precise- 
ly what the ryots could be reasonably expected to imitate. The 
Eerson in charge should have a good agricultural training ; but 
e should be content to live like a ryot of the better class. 
PrtTladal Hirectors. — A Director- General has already been ap- 
pointed. Provincial Directors and experts are the next require- 
ment. The Famine Commissioners suggest that the former should 
at first consist of trained civilians, but only as a temporary 
measure. Such a system should be adopted only as a last resource. 
A young civilian may be glad to accept the post of Provincial 
Director, but he will get out of it as soon as he can for a more 
lucrative appointment. Thus his services will be lost when they 
are becoming really valuable. In South India happily no such 
course is necessary. In 1879 the Supreme Government stated 
in a Minute : — 

'' In Madras there is a Department, which though not as yet formally 
recognised as a Department of Agriculture, is practically one, with an 
efficient and well-qaalified Director as its head; but its expansion has 
hitherto been greatly impeded by varions causes, not the least of which 
has been the want of funds." Gazette of India, 4 Feb. 1879. 

It would be a graceful recognition of Mr. Robertson's past 
services formally to recognise him as Provincial Director. The 
whole Agricultural Department of the Madras Presidency might 
then be placed without delay on an efficient footing. 

Proposed Agricultural Survey, 

A leading feature of the Famine Commission Beport is the 
stress laid upon obtaining full and reliable information. At 
one time irrigation works were regarded as the panacea for all 
the agricultural evils of India. No doubt, in many cases, they 
have been of much value; but Mr. Hume thus describes the 
effects of the greatest of them all : — 

" In Oudh, the Punjab, and the North- West Provinces, the soils mostly 
contain an appreciable admixture of saline particles. With the construc- 
tion of high-level canals, the subsoil water level is raised, the surface 
flooded, the earth yields up its soluble salts to the water, which again 
restores them (but on the surface) as it passes away in vapour. At first the 
result may be good, and marvellous are the crops that have been raised 
in the Doab on the first introduction of canal irrigation, owing to the 
first slender doses of potash and chloride of sodium. 
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"But nature works on blindly and unceasingly. The water below 
searches out one by one each soluble particle in excess of the particular 
soil's capacity of retention, and, as it slowly creeps up by oapiUary attrac- 
tion, leaves these ever behind it on the suruice. 

'* Time passes on, some crops begin to be unprofitable ; in the hottest 
time of the year, a glimmer as though of a hoar frost overspreads the 
land. The land grows worse and worse, but ever, night and day, nature 
works slowly on, and the tjme comes when, abandoned by the cultivator, 
the land glitters white and waste as though thickly strewn with crisp, 
new-fallen snow ; never, alas ! to melt away, except under the rays of 
science. 

''Along the little old Western Jumna Canal, thousands of fields are 
to be seen thus sterilised. Along the course of the mighty Granges Canal — 
a work as it were but of yesterday — the dreary wintry-looking rime is 
already in many places creeping over the soil. 

'' Come it quickly or come it slowly, the ultimate result here also is 
certain ; and, unless a radical change is effected in existing arrangements^ 
we know, as definitely as we know that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
that the time must come when some of the richest arable tracts in 
Northern India wiU have become howUng saline deserts." pp. 42, 43. 

The world-renowned Granges Canal, the supposed glory of India^ 
converting once fruitful fields into '^ howling saline deserts !^' 
Well may the Famine Commissioners emphasize the need o£ 
careful inductive experiments. 

It is cheerfully admitted that much has already been done hy 
the Government of India to collect and diffuse information about 
the country. Several important Surveys have been instituted ; 
Museums have been established; District Manuals have been 
compiled; and Dr. Hunter has recently completed a noble 
Gazetteer of India. 

Perhaps the first desideratum is a full and correct account of 
the indigenous agriculture. It is necessary to know this ac- 
curately, to retain in it whatever is valuable, and to decide how 
improvements can best be introduced. 

The following remarks by Mr. Hume with regard to supersti- 
tious practices of ryots apply to every part of India. After 
giving the ryots credit, in many respects, he adds :— 

" On the other hand, we must not over-rate their knowledge ; it is wholly 
empirical, and is in many parts of the country, if not everywhere, greatly 
limited in its application by tradition and superstition. Innumerable 
quaint couplets, to which a certain reverence is attached, deal with agri- 
cultural matters. These, in Upper India, at any rate, are true ' household 
words' amongst all tillers of the soil. These govern their actions to a great 
extent, and often lead them wrong against their better judgment. They 
take omens of all kinds to guide their choice of crops and other operations 
of husbandry, and thou|;h some few of the more intelligent only act upon 
the resists of these divinations when they coincide with their own views* 
the masses are blindly guided by them. 

" So, then, it is not only external disadvantages against which the Indian 
cultivator has to contend, it is not only that his knowledge is still in the 
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pritnary experience stage, hut that eyen this knowledge is often rendered 
of no avail by the traditions of an immemorial religion of agriculture. 

"It is necessary to realise this (of which few Europeans ever even hear), 
as it is one great practical difficulty against which agricultural reform in 
India will have to contend." pp. 9, 10. 

In the Appendix to his Pamphlet, Mr. Hume gives examples 
of the '^quaint couplets^' by which ryots in North India aro 
mainly guided. One or two examples may be given :— 

From about the 16th to the 29th August is called Mugha. It is con* 
sidered the most critical time of the year. The couplet runs thus : 

" Jo Elahin Mugha burse jul, 
Sub najon men honge phul. 

" If only Mugha give us rain. 
Every field will teem with grain." 

On the other hand, rain at Foorba, from about the 30th August to the 
11th September, is considered injurious. 

** Jo kahin Poorba pani dewen, 
Jinson sub ko keera khawen." 

" Whenever Poorba brings us rain, 
In every crop, worms mar the gvain." 

One is reminded of the couplets by which our own forefathers 
were guided. It would be interesting and valuable to ascertain 
whether each Indian vernacular has its couplets. Where they 
exist, a collection of them might be given in' the account of the 
Agriculture of each Province. Any of value might be retained 
in an Agricultural Handbook for ryots, and new ones added, 
in the same style, pointing out the value of manure, &c. 

Another great department of inquiry would be the results of 
our attempted agricultural improvements. Much valuable know- 
ledge would thus be gained. 

The Director-General might visit China with great advantage. 
The conditions are somewhat similar to those in India. Models 
of Chinese farm arrangements and specimens of agricultural im. 
plements might be obtained for Indian Museums. If the In- 
dian ryot could be induced to follow the example of his Mongo- 
lian brother in the use of manure, an immense step would be 
gained. 

The Saithtavartamani contains the following :— 

" China is to have an International Exposition next year at Shanghai, 
There have been 22,000 applications from European ana American manu* 
facturers. It is desired that they should send machinery of all kinds, 
agricultural implem^its, and useful articles, which will be beneficial to 
China." 

Agricultural implement makers in Europe and America might 
be encouraged to supply cheap, rough, light, yet durable, ploughs, 
adapted to the wants of India and China. The immense demand, 
'8 
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Bliould they ever get into general use^ would Btimulate manafap- 
turers to produce them at a low rate. Bveutually, of course, 
they would be made locally. 

The Director* General might afterwards examine agricultural 
arrangements in Europe and America, including Agricultural 
Schools and Colleges. Lastly, he might draw up a Report em- 
bodying the result of his observations. After discussion with 
the Provincial Directors, and obtaining the benefit of public 
criticism, plans might be fully carried out. 

Agricultural Instruction. 

The writer may appear to have diverged from the subject of 
education in the preceding details, but they are intimately 
connected with it, and necessary to show the great work to 
be done. 

Mr. Robertson is strongly of opinion that developing the intelli- 
gence of the ryot lies at the root of all improvement. 

Agricultural instruction in ordinary schools is receiving atten- 
tion at home. The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land lately addressed the Committee of Council on Education, 
expressing the desire that existed in Scotland to have the teach- 
ing of agricultural science included in the subjects taught in the 
Board Schools throughout the rural parishes. The following 
reply was received : — 

Scotch Education Depabtmekt, 
Jwne27,lSSi. 
Sib, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of jour letter of the 
23rd instant which I have submitted to their lordships. I am directed to 
request that you will inform your Society that my lords are fully alive 
to the importance of the subject which has been brought under their 
notice by your letter. They have had under special consideration arrange- 
ments by which encouragement will, it is believed, be given to the study 
of the principles of agriculture in the schools under inspection, and they 
trust that these arrangements, when finally settled, will be found to go 
far to meet the wishes of the Society. — F. R. Sandfobd." 

The need of agricultural instruction is far greater in India. 
It has been objected that '^our present system of education 
tends to give the native youth a taste for a town, rather than a 
country life/^.."the very thing which ought not to be done." 

Primary Schtols. There should be a series of Elementary School- 
Books for Primary Schools in rural districts. 

Simple lessons on the planets would do much to break down 
the belief in astrology which is almost universal. Indirectly 
it might be. assailed by showing that God has given us reason 
to guide us. There are even native couplets which might be 
quoted, directly showing its absurdity* Thus one is to the effect 
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that when a man's house is on fire he does not wait for a pro- 
pitious hour to try to put it out* 

A great deal would be gained if the ryot could take an 
intelligent interest in his work. The Report of the Education 
Commission in 1861 mentions Mr. Moseley's views : — 

"He thought that the labouring classes oneht to be educated 'by 
teaching them to reason about and understand things connected with 
their ordinary pursuits/... He appears to have thought that the scientific 
principles which lie at the root of most of the common operations of life 
shoida be so instilled into their minds as to enable them to understand 
the reason of these operations, and to take pleasure in studying, criticising, 
and improving them as they grew older." p. 117. 

Natural phenomena^ as wind^ rain, lightning; the formation 
of soil ; the growth and structure of plants, would be excellent 
subjects for lessons. The prevailing defects in Indian agri- 
culture might be pointed out, with the advantages of an opposite 
course. Thus the result from spending 25 Rs. on a feast or a 
gold ornament might be contrasted with that arising from the 
purchase of a good plough. 

By means oi School-Books information might be diffused 
regarding plants whose cultivation should be encouraged. The 
Madras Government has already ordered the Vernacular Text 
Books to be utilised by making known the best methods of 
checking the .ravages of locusts, sometimes so very destructive. 

Considering the dense ignorance that prevails and the many 
millions to be acted upon, progress must be slow ; but it would 
be sure. 

■Idrfle Class SehMls.— Mr. Robertson has prepared an excellent 
little Agricultural Class JBooh somewhat in the style of Mac- 
millan's Science Primers. The Madras Director of Public In- 
struction has recognized Agriculture as one of the alternative 
subjects of examination. This course might be followed through- 
out India. 

Agrlcnitnral CsIIeges tad Schstls. — Each Presidency should have 
a well-equipped Agricultural College, where a thorough education 
might be given, somewhat like that at Cirencester in England. 
An excellent commencement has been made at Saidapet, near 
Madras. Some have spoken of its establishment as premature ; 
but facts prove the reverse. Nearly one-third of the students are 
supported by an Association of Ryots in Oujarat, and landholders ; 
students have come fi*om Patiala, Ceylon, &c. 

Idleness has been the curse of the zemindars of India. Their 
lands have been given out to ryots too ignorant to make improve- 
ments. A few of them are beginning to feel that they would 
promote their own happiness and increase their means, by skilful 
zarming. If they could be induced to take the same interest in 
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their estates which the Prince of Wales and many English gentle- 
men show in theirs^ a great impulse would be giyen to agricul- 
ture oyer the whole country. 

Agricultural Schools are required in different parts of each 
Province to give training of a lower grade. They can be con- 
ducted by students from the Agricultural College. 

igrkaltural Katwledge tm^ng ie?«Bae OiBcers.— Sir Richard Tem- 
ple says in a Minute on Agricultural Education in the Bombay 
Presidency : — 

*' One effective method o! diffusing a knowled^ o{ agriculture among 
the landholding classes is to ensure that our native Revenue officers and 
officials shall graduate in this science.... Or else it might be ordered that all 
officers and officials in the la^d revenue department must go through an 

X* cultural course, the higher grades through the College course, the 
ir grades throudb the school course. Further, as the system takes 
root, it will not be difficult to arrange that all headmen and vil]a,ge account- 
ants shall pass some elementary examination in agriculture." 

The Madras Government is now affording facilities to some 
6f its Native Revenue officers for agricultural instruction at 
Saidapet. 

Sir Bichard Temple has the following genetal remarks on the 
subject :— 

** Instruction in scientific agriculture remains to be added to the system 

ot state education Whatever steps have been taken in southern and 

western* India are but the small beginnings of what ought to be a widely 
diffosed ajretem." 

He adds : — 

"The Natives themselves are awakening toaiienseof the importance of 
improving agriculture, tiie staple industry of the country, and would will* 
ingly follow the 'gaid&n6e of the Government in this direction.*' pp. 153,154. 

Wa^ and MeAns. 

This ii^lportant "point Will be noticed^ along with Technical 
Education^ under the next head. 

5. Manufactures. 
Sir George Birdwood says^ ^^Tfae Indian workman, iromt^ 
humblest potter to the most cunning embroiderer in blue and 
puiplei is a true artkt, although he seldom rises aboye the tradi'- 
tions of his artv'' The Mogul emperors maintained tii theit 
palaces the best workmen from all parts of India. Painter^ 
weavers, jewellers, lapidaries, &c^ vied with «ach other in tbe 
productions of articles of rare beauty. The magnificent preaetita 
made to the Prince of Wales show that tbe hand of the Isdian 
craftsman has not lost its skill. 

• An Agric«ft(tral Class has'been attached to the l^oona Biagineering College, and 
School Claases have becfft opened in several pattb of the I^sideaoy. 
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There is, however, another side of the pictare. The SaJtihia" 
vartamani, edited by an American Missionary in the Madras 
Presidency, thas shows the need of improving both Indian agri* 
cnlture and manufactures :-— 

"Time was when a ryot conld get along well enough without a know- 
ledge of the 3 B's. The bazaar man kept no written accounts, the vil- 
lage magistrate did not consult his law books ; there was no penal code, 
no registration ; but now-a-days eveiy thing goes down in black and white, 
and a ryot who cannot read the note he signs, or the accountant's entries 
on Ms tax list, runs a great chance of some day finding himself the 
worse for hxa ignorance. Jbut haying acquired the rudiments of knowledge 
the boy's business is with acquiring a serviceable knowledge of some craft 
by which be can live, and live more comfortably than his forefathers. Our 
Upper Primary, and Middle Schools do very little to help this forward, 
tnough they consume much time and energy in studies of no kind of use 
to the learner. And the pestilent notion that a boy whose' hands have 
once touched a book must never use them in any nandicraft completes 
the mischief. All this while the whole race of ryots are ploughing their 
land with crooked sticks, felling timber and cutting fuel and grain with 
bungling iron axes and pruning knives and reapmg hooks, and while 
the great buUc of the population cook their food in fragile unglazed earthen 
vessels. Bricks are mere clods of baked cla^, and nearly every utensil 
in use is of the rudest unsatisfactory description. There is lutrdly an 
industry on which the people depend for a living which could not be vastly 
improved to the benefit ^ the laborer and the consumer by substituting 
simple European implements and methods of labor, and teaching Hindu 
boys to use them. It is this that the country is now in need of, far mors 
than of Sanskrit, Latin or Greek, and the town which would teach its 
artisans to make ;brick or glazed pottery, or improve the iniplements ot 
husbandry in the district round about, or induce the general Government 
to assist it in doing this would deserve the thanks of a whole district." 
Ist 3fay, 1881. 

Reed sT lanafaetares.-r-The encouragement of manufactures is 
important on several accounts. One thing which struck Mr. 
Caird was the number of idle people in India,: — 

" In no agricultural country that I know of, are so many people to be 
seen stalking idly about during the hours of labour as in India. The 
streets and court houses and yards are full of idlers ; the roads are never 
empty, and the railway stations and natives' railway carriages are crammed 
with people. Entering a village at any hour of the day you are sur- 
rounded by idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other 
occupation than agriculture." pp. 8, 9. 

The Famine Commissioners begin this section of their Beport 
Ity Baying :— 

^We have el&ewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of much 
^f the poverty of the people of India and of the risks to which they are 
Qsposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the unfortunate circumstance thali 
agriculture forms almost the sole occui>ation of the mass of the popula- 
tion, and that no remedy for present evils can be complete, which does 
not include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through which 
the surphis populaction may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led 
to find uie means of subsistence in manufactures ^r«ome such support." 
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The Commissioners conclude thus by reiterating their opinion :— 

''To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Gk>vemme]it shoald 
give assistance ,to the development of industry in a legitimate manner, 
and without interfering with the free action of the general trading com- 
munity, it being recognised that every new opening thus created attracts 
labour which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the land, and thus set up a new barrier against the total prostration 
of the labour market which in the present condition of the population 
foUows on every severe drought." p. 176. 

EnetsrtgeMeBt •f lansfictsres. — The plans proposed by the Com- 
missioners are as follows : — 

" In treating of the improvement of agriculture we have indicated how 
we think the more scientific methods of Europe may be brought into 
practical operation in India by help of specially trained experts, and the 
same general system, may, we beheve, be applied with success both to 
the actual operations of agriculture and to the preparation for the 
market of the raw agricultural staples of the country. Nor does there 
appear any reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultuiul 
produce, and should not be extended to the manufactures which India 
now produces on a small scale or in a rude form, and which, with some 
improvement, might be expected to find enlarged sales, and could take 
the place of similar articles now imported from foreign countries. 

** Among the articles and processes to which these remarks would apply 
may be named the manufacture and refining of sugar ; the tanning of hides ; 
the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk ; the preparation of 
fibres of other sorts, and of tobacco ; the manufacture of paper, pottery, 
glass, soap, oil, and candles." p. 176. 

The foregoing remarks are admirable. It is also acknowledged 
that they have already been acted upon to some extent. The 
Commissioners add : '^ Some of these arts are already practised 
with success at G-overnment establishments, such as the tannery 
at Oawnpore which largely supplies harness for the army." The 
recent Resolution of the Government of India that^ '' in all cases 
where Indian manufactures can be obtained as good in quality 
as imported articles and no dearer in price^ they shall be sub- 
stituted for them," will prove a great encouragement to their 
production. 

Proposed Industrial Survey. 

It has already been stated that a marked feature of the Famine 
Keport is the great stress justly laid upon obtaining full and 
accurate information before carrying out supposed improvements. 
If there is any lesson the history of our Indian administration 
teaches^ it is this. The worst evils under our rule have arisen 
from its neglect. 

In suggesting an Industrial Survey of India as a preliminary 
to the development of its resources^ the writer is simply repeat- 
ing what has been urged by Dr. Forbes Watson^ Reporter on 
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the Prodacts of India, than whom there is probably not a living 
man who is better acquainted with the whole subject. 
Dr. Watson thus points out the information needed : — 

" It is intended in the following pages to direct attention, in the first 
place to the want of a really exhaustive and systematic knowledge of the 
varions prodacts of India in their raw and in their mannfactnred condition. 
There are certainly abundant materials for a general superficial knowledge 
of Indian products, but in order to render such knowledge really useful 
and applicable to trade and industi^, much more precise and comprehensive 
information is required. Each kind of produce must be accurately de- 
scribed, the different varieties and species distinguished, the places and the 
methods of production ascertained, the commercial and inaustrial value 
investigated, and the question of supply and utilization discussed. And 
when aU this is accomplished, provision must be made for rendering the 
knowledge easily accessible and available for immediate reference, not only 
by Government authorities, but by agriculturalists, manufacturers and . 
men of business generally." 

Dr. Watson next shows that this accurate knowledge would 
promote the influx of European capital : — 

" For the last half century it has been on all sides constantly urged, that 
no radical reform in the agricultural or industrial condition of India can 
take place without^an infiuz of European capital and European enterprise, 
and it has often been made a matter of surprise that neither of them has 
been supplied by England in the amount which could have been utilized 
by a country of such vast natural resources as India. It has been consid- 
ered remarkable, that a country under British rule, with full guarantees 
for the protection of life and property, has not attracted more of the 
superabundant capital and enterprise of England, although the means of 
communication have recently been so much extended. The reason is, that 
however important all the conditions just enumerated may be, there is a 
still more indispensable reauirement which must be satisfied before private 
capital and skill will come lorward without a Government guarantee. This 
requirement is such a precise knowledge of the industrial resources and of 
the conditions of production of the country as will allow of a reasonable 
forecast of the success of the enterprise." 

Why the Government of India should not leave the work to 
private enterprise is thus shown :— 

" Such a knowledge of the country, as is here demanded for India, is in 
Europe the accumulated result of the efforts of many successive genera- 
tions, the work of lemons of pioneers of enterprise, who pushing on from 
experiment to experiment, and from failure to failure, have revealed to the 
country by their final success the secret of its resources. 

** The whole of the advanced portion of Europe is, in consequence of the 
development of commerce, covered by a network of private agency, the 
express .purpose of which it is to indicate to the consumer the best sources of 
suppljr, and to offer to the producer the best means of realizing his products. 
A similar organization exists, of course, in India also, but only m a rudi- 
mentary state and restricted to some principal towns, and to a few of the 
principal staples, although no doubt it would grow in time by its own 
efforts." 

"To shorten, however, in India, the period of preliminary trials, and 
unavoidable foilures, and to hasten the advancement-of the country appears 
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to be in the power of the Government, which, although unable to take the 
pl£K;e of individual enterprise, may promote inquiries which will facilitate 
its task. Public, as distinguished from private, action, assumes, therefore, 
in India much Urger proportions than it does here, and it will be acknow- 
ledged that this has alwavs been the admitted policy of the Government 
of India. Much has already been effected with respect to opening up tho 
country by means of information. The trigonometrical, topographical, 
revenue, and geological surveys, have been undertaken on a scale 3 perhaps 
unprecedented magnitude. It remains to complete them by an inausti'ial 
survey which shall take stock of all the various productions of the coun- 
try — agricultural, forestal, pastoral, and mineral — of manufa^stures, of the 
localities of production, of the varieties, qualities, and values of produce, 
its supply, mode of distribution and consumption." 

Dr. Watson farther points out the benefits of the Survey in 
promoting internal commerce^ and its political advantages aa 
. tending to raise up a middle class. 

As in the case of agriculture^ it is essential to the development 
of manufactures and commerce, that there should be a highly 
qualified officer, able to give them his undivided attention. The 
Government of India is rather that of a continent than of a 
country. Already Secretaries are overburdened with their own 
imme<£ate duties, and the work requires a specialist. The at- 
tempt to carry out the scheme through existing agencies would 
inevitably lead to a failure as conspicuous as the agrricultaral 
fiasco already described. There may be a ''penny wise and 
pound foolish economy.'' It was thought a saving not long ago 
to abolish the office of Minister of Public Works. Everything, 
of course, depends upon the man, but a thoroughly competent 
officer might save his salary ten times told. 

Next to a Director-General of Agriculture, a Minister of Manu- 
factures and Commerce is required. He should be a man of 
great abilities, wide experience, and without crochets. Dr. Wat- 
son is a good type. He should have little office work, but be 
free to move about the country, inspecting every thing in situ, 
and consulting all on the spot able to afford information. Civil- 
ians, officers of the geological survey, merchants, and others, 
could be turned to valuable account. 

The Agricultural Survey would fall to its own Department ; 
the Forestal naturally belongs to that for which Dr. Brandia 
has done so much. What remains would tax the energies of the 
ablest man. 

The Gold Mining Companies are a proof how readily surplus 
English capital would fiow into India. The Finance Minister 
has already secured an important move in the direction of rail- 
way development. It is of the utmost importance that all 
such encouragements of English commercial enterprise in India 
should be wisely chosen. Even one or two initial failures would 
have a damaging effect. The advice of a competent Minister 
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6i Manafaotares woald be moBt yaluable. Some parts of the 
couDti7 are saitable for the deyelopment of one industry ; some 
of another. 

Technical JEducatian* 

The Famine Commissioners have the following remarks on 
this subject: — 

'' There is no reason to doubt that the action of Government may be of 
great value in forwarding teohnical, artistic, and scientific education, in 
Holding out rewards for efforts in this direction, and in forming at con- 
venient centres museums and collections by which the public taste is 
formed and information is diffused. The great industrial development 
of Europe in recent years has doubtless received no small stimulus from 
each agencies ; and the duty of G-overnment in- encouraging technical edu- 
cation IS one to which the people of England are yearly becoming more 
alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately performed in the 
future. All causes which render such action on the part of Government 
desirable in Europe apply with greater force to India. Experience how* 
ever is still wanting even in England as to how such instruction should 
be given^ and for India it will be lubrdly possible at present to go beyond 
the training of ordinary workmen in the practice of mechanical or engineer- 
ing manipulation.'* 

A beginning has already been made in Technical Education. 
There are several Engineering Colleges and Schools of Art. 
Some y^ars ago the writer visited the Engineering College at 
Boorkee in the North- West Provinces. It seemed to be ad- 
mirably conducted. The Madras School of Arts was commenced 
by a medical officer, an amatear artist. All along^ the artistic 
braocfa has been that most cultivated. The last published Beport 
(1879-80) gives the average attendance of students as 82 in 
the Artistic Branch, against 13 in the Industrial Branch. The 
progress in the latter, however, is said to be satisfactory. 

The only personal knowledge the writer has of other Schools 
is from the beautiful drawings of Mr. Kipling of the Punjab, 

The Famine Commissioners rightly state that " Experience is 
still wanting even in England as to how such (technical) instruc- 
tion should oe given.'* The AthenoBum* has the following : — 

"Mb. Besnhabd Samxjblson, M.P., ijroposed some time since to institute 
an inquiry into the state of the technical schools on the Continent. The 
London Gaaette now announces the formation of a royal commission, and 
with Mr. Samuelson we find associated Prof. Boscoe, Messrs. F. Magnus, 
John Slagg, Swire Smith, and Wm. Woodall. The purpose of the com- 
nussion is stated in the OaxesUe to be ' to inquire into the instruction of 
the industrial classes in foreign countries in technical and other subjects... 
and as to the influence of such instruction.' " 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, when Director of Public Instruction, 
remarked in reference to the Madras Sohool of Arts, *' It is no 
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easy matter to determine what manufactures may be most 
usefully taugbt in an establishment of this description/^ The 
selection must differ to some extent in different provinces, 
according to the facilities or demand for each industry. Perhaps 
a good general rule would be. Begin at the bottom and work up- 
ward. Take an average native house and see what articles stand 
most in need of improvement. Glazed pottery, for example, has 
been suggested instead of the present earthenware. So with 
other articles. The goal may be that pointed out by the late 
Sir Muttu Coomarasawmy of Ceylon at a meeting of the Social 
Science Congress in England, when " a Hindu crew, commanded 
by a Hindu captain, should steam into New York or London in 
a steamer built by Hindus in Bombay or Calcutta.'' 

Cotton manufactures have already made such an advance that 
Government may safely leave them to private enterprise. Man- 
chester will not have any pretext for opposing the measure on 
this ground. 

Each Presidency should have a Technical College, under a well- 
qualified European Principal. Attached to it there should be 
two or three European workmen, thoroughly acquainted with 
special industries. 

Each District should also have an Industrial School, under 
Native Management, where instruction of a humbler character 
might be given. The development of agriculture and manufac- 
tures will lead to an increased demand for improved imple- 
jnents, &c. 

The Artistic Branch requires special consideration. Sir George 
Birdwood says, 

" We incur a great responsibility in attempting to interfere in the direct 
art education of a people who already possess the tradition of a system of 
decoration founded on perfect principles, which they have learned through 
centuries of practice to apply with unerring truth."* 

Some Indian designs of furniture, vessels, ornaments, shawls, 
&c. are exquisitely beautiful. But Sir George Birdwood makes 
the following admission : — 

" Nowhere does their figure sculpture show the inspiration of true art. 
They seem to have no feeling for it. Their very gods are distinguished 
only by their attributes and symbolical monstrosities of body, and never 
by any expression of individual and personal character." 

Should a Minister of Manufactures and Commerce be appoint- 
ed, it is highly desirable that he should make himself acquainted 
with the best Technical Education in Europe and America before 
taking tip office. He might afterwards examine into thie work- 
ing of the Indian Institutions. 

* Indoatrial Arts of India, p. 134. 
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Ways and Means, 

How is the proposed large expenditure on Agricultural and 
Technical Education to be met? will probably be the first 
question that suggests itself to the Finance Minister^ already 
perplexed to make both ends meet. It is hoped that a satis- 
factory answer may be given. 

Government has set apart a Famine Insflrance Fund of a 
million and a half sterling a year. The question is now being 
discussed, how can it be employed to most advantage ? 

It is admitted that it will be prudent to devote half of it 
to clearing off Famine Debt or forming a Fund for future 
demands. The remaining moiety, according to report, is to be 
expended on measures calculated to avert famine. 

Improved Agriculture is the right hand to fight against famine, 
and developed Manufactures the left. 

We have spent large sums of money on supposed Famine 
Protective Works, some very useful, some nearly useless, some 
perhaps positively injurious. If there is one recommendation 
the Famine Commissioners make more than another, it is that 
careful continued investigation should precede every outlay. 
There is no better protective work against famine than to 
establish a well-organised Agricultural Department, as sketched 
by Lord Mayo, including a good system of Agricultural In- 
struction. It would be at once the noblest memorial of Lord 
Mayo, and a boon of the greatest value to the country. To it 
should be added the similar development of Manufactures. 

The Agricultural Department might be roughly estimated to 
cost £240,000 a year; the Department of Manufactures and 
Commerce, £60,000. The combined sum would be one-fifth of 
the Famine Fund. It would be sonit years, however, before the 
full amount could be expended with advantage. Meanwhile the 
Famine Fund might be accumulating, and works of pressing 
utility provided to some extent, 

6. Social Reform. 

There is a general tendency to overrate the influence of Grovem- 
ment. Smiles says, '^In all times men have been prone to 
believe that their happiness and well-being were to be secured 
by means of institutions rather than by their own conduct.'^ 
High prices, dulness of trade, and poverty of every kind, are 
attributed to Government. The more ignorant suppose that 
even famines and pestilences are caused by the sins of their 
rulers — not their own. Government may protect life and pro- 
perty ; but in other respects the welfare of the people depends 
mainly upon themselves. Everywhere, " the hand of the dili- 
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gent xnaketli ricli/^ If people will not exercise foresigliti if 
they squander their money on foolish show and borrow at 
exorbitant interest, they must snfFer from poverty. If any of 
tlie nobles of a country are spendthrifts and debauchees, they 
must, in the end, lose their possessions, and be swept from the 
face of the earth. Dr. Hunter justly remarks, '' The permanent 
remedies for the poverty of India rest with the people them- 
selves.'' 

Some of the lessons which should be taught in schools will 
now be noticed. 

1. The Kfih ef BeM. — The Famine Commissioners say: — 

^No subject has been more strongly and frequently pressed on our 
attention than the evils which spring from the degree to which the land- 
owners are sunk in debt, the asserted rapid increase of their indebted- 
ness, and the difficulty they find in extricating themseives from such 
burdens. 

"We have no reason to believe that the agricultural population of 
Xndia have at any known period of their histoiy been generally free froui 
debt, although individaals or classes may have tatlen into deeper embarrass- 
ment under the British rule than was common under the Native dynasties 
Which preceded it." p. 180. 

The writer doubts whether there has been much incr.ease of 
their indebtedness of late years. Macftulay's explanation of similar 
complaints in England applies to India : The evils, be 9ays, arQ 
''with scarcely an exception old. That which is new is the 
intelligence wiiich discerns and the humanity v^ich remedies 
them.'' 

The late Dr. Carey came out to Bengal aboi^t the close of 
last century, and for several vears he was an indigo planter. 
Warmly interested in the condition of the ryots, he urged tl^e 
establishment of an Agricultural Society for bengal. In 1821 
he wrote thus in the Quarteify Friend of Indyi; — 

*' There may exist circumstanoes in the habits of a people puffieiently 
powerful to defeat the most benevolent views of its rulers, and to ent»w4 
misery where there is every preparation for the enjoyment of happiness. 

"Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude happiness 
from the natives of India is the universal tendency to borrow whicn per- 
vades the eoaaitry....It is scarcely possible to assume a greater contrast 
than between the honest, upright, English peasant, and the Hindu, 
dragging out an inglorious existence between debt and disgrace, borrow* 
ing in one quarter to pay in another, and reluctant to p^y in all cases, 
making no provision for old age, and sitting content beneath the burden 
of an endless prospect of embarrassment to the last hour of life. 

" This disposition to borrow is not confined to one province, to <me town, 
or to one class of individuals. 1% pervades the whole country with all 
the inveteracy of a second nature. 

" The country is separated into two classes, the borrower and ttie usurer ; 
the industrious though exhausted poor, and the fat and flouiishing money- 
lender. 
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''The withering inflnenee of this system is perhaps more deeply felt by 
the agriculturalist than by the other members of the oommnnity. 

''An independent husbandman, free from debt, and looking forward 
with delight to the whole of his little crop as his own, is almost a pheno* 
menon in the country. Most of them, through the wretched system which 
BOW prevails among them, are in debt perhaps for the seed they sow, are 
supplied with food by their ere4itors during all the labors of the field, and 
look forward to the end of the harvest for the payment of a debt, to which 
at least forty per cent is added, and which through the way in which it 
is exacted, is often increased to fifty per cent." 

*' We have known many instances m which the crops of two succeeding 
years have been pledged* before a single clod of earth has been turned up. 
and this not in the case of a solitary farmer, but of the greater part of 
% district." 

Mf . Hum^ bears similar testimoDy : — 

*' Wherever we turn we find agriculturists burdened with debts running 
on at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, even provinces, the 
evil is aU-absorbing — a whole population at paupers, hopelessly meshed 
in t)ie wpbs of usurers." p. 62. 

Mr. Hume, however, gives the ryot credit for a desire to pay 
His debts if he oan. Tbe tendeucy to run into debt is not con- 
fined to uneducated ryots. The Indicm Mirror says, 

"The Indian ryot Is notoriously improvident. But he is not alouQ 
i9 this. It is well k^own that common sense and prudence leave the 
Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any social cere- 
monies to perfom^. On such occasions he is snre to go bey6^d his meansf 
and involve himself." 

A newspaper paragraph lately stated that 1300 clerks in the 
Government Offices of Madras have to make over a portion oi 
tbeir salajries to i4he Court in satisfaction of their creditors. 
Though the representatio^ ijaay be exaggerated, there is no 
doubt that th^ evil prevails to a large extent amoujg the edu- 
cated classes. 

The circumstances of tbe ryot, it is true, are icleeply affecr 
te4 by droughts, bnt the poverty of the people generally is 
owing, in a great measure, to their own want of thrift, and to th^ 
reckless and useless expenditure at marriages ^nd funerals. 
From the joint family system of the Hinduis, ^* there is always 
somebody to b|5 married or buried ; and the ^cale of expepse 
does not depend upon the share of the individual, as it would in 
the case of a separation^ but upon the magnitude of the joint 
family fortune.'* 

The Bey. W. Stevenson of Madras, describes as follows a conif 
mon marriage case :— ^ 

" A hlhBT is about to get his daughter married ; his income is Es. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing; hut it is tibe custom for one in his 
IMMition to spend Rs. 600. He knows he hasn't got l^e means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his shoulders, 
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which may grind him down for long years ; bnt what does he do ? Does 




shame on me.' So he foolishly and cowardly pats his neck under the 
yoke, rather than face a breath of populiur opinion." 

The Dnyanodaya thas notices a f aneral : — 

"Recently a young Maratha of our acquaintance lost a near relative. 
He arranged with the wani of the village to make a feast for a thousand 
people at an expense of B»s. 200. This young man could hardly have 
been persuaded to spend two or three rupees for books for himself and 
family, and thinks a fee of four annas per month for his boy in school 
a heavy tax. But the expense of this feast is incurred without a- word 
of complaint. The excuse for this is that custom demands it." 

Indiscriminate almsgiving and caste feasts are fruitful sources 
of evil. One drawback connected with the latter would not 
Have occurred to an Englishman — the loss of shoes ! A Brahma 
Soma] lecturer says, 

" Caste dinners mean deafening uproar, wild and unbounded confusion ; 
exposure to sun, rain, and cold ; caste dinners mean basar sweetmeats, 
cold curries, dirty water, and sure indigestion ; and last, though not least 
of all, caste dinners mean an inevitable confusion and loss of shoes! 
Because when thousands must sit down bare-footed, who can discover 
and readjust the shoes after thev have been piled up into an absolute 
chaos of disorder P Sensible men, therefore, avoid caste dinners." 

It is singular that this crying evil of India, the tendency to 
run into debt, has been quite ignored by the compilers of Govern- 
ment School-Books in English.* The only allusion seems to be 
a single proverb quoted, among others, iuTjhe Madras Fifth 
Reader, '* The borrower is servant to the lender.'' Each Reader 
should contain at least one lesson pointing out the advantages 
of foresight and the evils of debt. It would be well for the 
University English Selections to contain an excellent essay on 
the Management of Money by the late Lord Lytton. Thrifty by 
Smiles, would yield extracts equally valuable. 

The New Code at home has a Social Economy Reading Booh. 
Much more are such lessons required in India. 

Even arithmetic may be turned to account. Questions may be 
given showing how rapidly interest at high rates accumulates, 
and how much a borrower requires to pay. 

2. The Tal«e ef Safings Banks sheald be Taaght. — The people have 
hitherto invested their savings in gold and silver ornaments. 
The amount locked up in this way is immense. From early 
times India has been called the " grave of the precious metals.'^ 

• The writer has not been able to get the vemacular school-books examined 
on this point. 
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Daring the last fifteen years abont 150 millions sterling has 
been absorbed. This enormous capital^ besides being totally 
unproductive^ leads every year to many murders. 

There are Savings Banks in some of the principal cities^ but 
the masses never heard of them^ and even if they did^ they are, 
as a rule, beyond their reach. It is reported that Government 
is about to establish Post Office Savings Banks^ as in Eugland. 
This will be of great benefit. Information about them might 
be diffused through School-Books. One lesson in a Social 
Economy Beading Book is on '^ Penny Banks;" another is 
*' Every Man his own Pawnbroker.*' Similar lessons might be 
adapted to India. 

3. The Adfantftges ef Enigratieii shenld be shewn. Dr. Huuter 
says : — 

" The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable result 
of the over-population of those^ parts of India. The mass of the husband- 
men are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small cultivators 
cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means of subsis- 
tence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing powers of 
the soil. Natives must also equalize the pressure on the soil by distribu- 
ting themselves more equally over the country. There is plenty of fertile 
land in India still awaiting the plough. The Indian husbandman must 
learn to mobilize himself, and to migrate from the overcrowded provinces 
to the underpeopled ones." pp. 135, 136. 

The Famine Commissioners say : — 

"Despite the discouraging experience of past attempts, we are not 
convinced that emigration in India has as yet had so conclusive a trial as 
CO lustify the abandonment of all further attempts to deal in this manner 
with an evil which must continue to increase." p. 181. 

4. Lessens sheald be gi?em ea Prices, Wages, ftr. — ^The rise in 
prices is often attributed to the employment of Englishmen in 
the public service. The Indu PrahjtAsh has the following : — 

"We wonder why h^hly paid Europeans should be allowed to suck 
blood out of India, it is now proposed to have something after the 
fashion of the Haileybury House of the East India Company, no doubt 
at India's expense, where the Civil Servants before they come here may 
all live together for some time and exchange ideas and not perch upon 
India, as they now do, like wild vultures. One might fear, however, 
that the animals thus trained wotdd be better trained blood-suckers, if 
nothing more."* 

It might be explained that the increase in prices has arisen 
from the vast sums poured into the country under the rule of the 
*' blood-suckers/' — not from the want of money. So with wages.. 
Whately's Easy Lessons on Money Matters, would be an excellent 
model. 

^Quoted in Native Ojpinion, Oct. 17, 1874. 
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5. The Rdocated should he taoght the Bignlty rf Labettf.— Erdn a smat^ 
• teriag of Eaglish raises the recipient in his own imagination so 
mach above his fellows that it is beneath him to follow any 
manual occupation. He is '' ashamed to dig/' but not ashamed 
to live in idleness depending upon his relatives. Sir Richard 
Temple^ in his last Report as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengali 
says, 

*' It is melancholy to see men who once appeared to receive their honours 
in the University Con vocation, now applying for some lowly-paid appoint- 
ment, almost begging from office to office, from department to department, 
or straggling for the practice of a petty practitioner, and after all this return- 
ing baffled and disheartened to a poverty-stricken home, and then to reflect 
hovir far happier their lot might have been had they while at school or college 
been able to move in a healthier atmosphere of thought and freer walk of 
life. Nevertheless, wi&h these examples before their eyes, hondredst 
perhaps thousands of young men, persist in embarking on the same course 
which Can only lead to the same ending. And one reason, among several 
reasons, is this, that they still dread and dislike the thought of manual 
labour, even though it be accompanied with mental training. This un- 
happy prejudice though not perhaps avowed nor even admitted, is palpably 
existent and banef ully influential. 

Biographies, like those of Peter the Great and Stephenson^ would 
be useful. The example of the Prussian royal family might be 
mentioned. It is thus noticed by the Bast Ooftar, a Parsi 
paper : — 

" Prince Henry, son of the Crown Prince of Germany, has been appren- 
ticed to a book-bmder in BerUn." 

'* The Bast Ooftar, while quoting the above passage from an English paper* 
exhorts the wealthv men of this country to learn to appreciate the ikLvsa- 
tages of educating their sons in the practical arts of life. Oar contemporary 
says : — ' The heir apparent of the most powerful of European States, the 
grandson of the annihilator of an empire like J^ranoe ; Prince Henry, in 
spite of his royal position, in spite of his palatial luxuries, has be^i appren- 
ticed to a book-binder of Berlin. He has preferred the dirty apron to shin- 
ing medals and splendid Court dresses. This l^rinc^ is the grandson of 
our gracious Queen Victoria. The youn^ prince, who is about 15 years old, 
has the crown of Germany in perspective. His illustrious parents have 
no necessity of making their son an artisan. Nevertheless they see nothing 
degrading in sending him to an artisan's shop. This is quite contrary to 
the ideas of Native Indian princes, nawabs, and shettiars. But this consti- 
tutes the whole difference between the mighty men of India and that of 
Sorope. This is a perfect exposition of the true vanity of men who look 
only on the surface, and the magnanimity and nobleness of minds which 
look into the reality of things. The Crown Prince of Prussia, the fistther of 
this* boy, himself acquired the art of a compositor, and who (tan deny that 
the art itself is digoined by such devotees P'^ 

6. Bttty U Waneii shanld be tMght.<^This requires special atten- 
tion. In the first Introduotoi^y Lecture ever delivered at tlie 
Calcutta Medical College by a Native^ Professor Chuckerbutty^ 
said of the elevation of the women of India : '^ Of all the great 
social problems to be solved in this coatitry^ this is undoubtedly 
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the greatest. It is useless to hide from onrselves the fact that 
the degraded condition of the women of India is the foundation 
of numerous social evils.'^ 

In some respects women in India are kindly treated. ^ They 
are well fed, better clothed than the men, supplied with jewels^ 
and have about as much influence as women elsewhere* Stillj 
there is much to be done. 

Professor Wilson contrasts the Teutonic with the Hindu feel- 
ing regarding women. Of the Hindu Tales he says, "The 
greater number of them turn upon the wickedness of women, 
the luxury, profligacy, treachery, and craft of the female sex.'* 
This applies equally to Muhammadans. Eastwick says of Sadi, 
'' His notions of the female sex are in general not very laudatoryj 
and his opinion on this head, seems to have strengthened as he 
grew in years.*' 

All tales calculated to give a degrading idea of women 
should be rigidly excluded. Instead of these, there should be 
substituted incidents in the lives of good and noble women, fitted 
to inspire respect and admiration for the sex. 

The important subject of Female Education should have H 
prominent place. Its advantages should be clearly pointed out. 
Even the Primer might contain a sentence like the following, 
" Girls should learn to read as well as boys." This might be 
expanded in the Second Book, and so on in more advanced 
Readers. Students should be urged to begin at home. 

It seems possible to show, to some extent, the evils of early 
marriages. Uertain classes betroth even infants. A Brahman 
youth in Calcutta, sixteen years of age, was once observed 
to be very melancholy. A person noticing his pensive looks, 
inquired whether he had quarrelled with his father, and advised 
him to return home. The youth told him that he was in trouble 
on account of his daughter's marriage. He had not succeeded 
in finding a husband for her, and he was obliged to beg to 
meet the marriage expenses. The class of Brahmans to which he 
belonged betroth their children immediately after their birth • 
If they do not, they lose their honour and riBspectability. 

One of the most unhappy efEects of early marriages is the 
large number of widows. What is properly betrothal is legally 
marriage among the Hindus, and if the child-husband dies, the 
unhappy girl is a widow for life. 

The inhumanity with which widows have been treated is one 
of the foulest blots upon the Hindu character. A poor girl ia 
given by her father in marriage, says Arthur^ 

" She may never have set her eyes anon her husband except on the 
wedding day; she is still living at her father's house; but if the man 
who calls her wife die, she is his widow, and his widow for life. She is 
10 
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stripped of all her ornaments, her dress is changed for the widow's robe, 
and, in some parts of the country, her rich black hair is shaved. Then 
begins a life of bitterness : she is charged with her husband's death ; 
he has been taken from her to punish her sin in a former birth; the 
younger she is, the greater sinner she must have been to be overtaken 
so soon; and her accusations are proportionally malignant. Her pres- 
ence is a curse ; it must never blight social festivity nor sacred ritual ; 
the house is cursed for her sake ; no accident or misfortune occurs, but 
it is her fault. She is the drudge, the butt, the sorrow, the reproach 
of her family." 

If her hasband has been a Brahman^ accordiDg to tlie 
Smirti, ''The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, 
nor sleep on a bed; if she do so, ber hasband falls from 
Swarga.'' 

The British Government, which put a stop to 8ati, endeavonred 
to ameliorate the condition of widows by passing a law in 1856 
permitting them to marry. It is to be regretted that hitherto 
the effect has been trifling. Widows are still treated as before, 
and widowers of fifty years marry girls ten years old. If 
widowers and others married widows, they would obtain women 
fit to be wives^ instead of children, and the happiness of the 
country would be greatly increased. 

The women of India have some noble qualities, notwithstand* 
ing the manner in which they have been treated. They are 
affectionate wives and loving mothers, willing to sacrifice them- 
selves for the good of their families. 

It is only Christianity which can raise women in India to 
their true position. " This tender reverence for women,'' says 
Farrar, ''is no mere product of culture and civilisation, for it 
was unknown to Greece and JRome in the zenith of their refine- 
ment ;...... it is the reflection on earth of that self-devoting love 

which' brought the Son of God down from heaven; it is an 
echo of those accents which, on the hills of Galilee and in the 
streets of Jerusalem, ever drew to the Saviour's side those who 
needed His love the most" 

7. Moral Instruction. 

Without moral principle, the best intellectual training may 
prove only an evil. This was felt many years ago. Kerr, in his 
Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, says :— 

" The Cciurt of Directors from an early period considered that the^ im- 
provement of the moral character of the natives was one of the first objects 
to be aimed at» and directed that a Professor should be appointed to lecture 
on Jurisprudence and Morals, without having any other duty to perform." 
p. 62. 

As this was not earned out, Mr. Cameron, in 1840, wrote a 
Minute on the subject, containing the following passage :-t 
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** In most ootmtries Morality is tauffht as part of Religion. Here we 
are prevented by the circumstances of tne country from teaching Morality 
in that manner. It is, therefore, more incumbent upon us than upon 
other ministries of public instruction to teach Morality in the form of 
Moral Philosophy." Kerr, p. 62. 

The same great duty is recognized in the Despatch of 1854. 
It is stated that one object of Goyernment Education in India is 
to " raise the moral character of those who partake of its advan- 
tages.'' 

The only question will be, how can it best be secured f 

Basis. — The value of moral instruction depends upon its 
character. 

A leading Indian journal, while protesting against every sys- 
tem of ethical teaching which is founded upon '^ moral responsi- 
bility to a living Creator/' would not object to a '' science of 
morality based on the religion of humanity" being imparted in 
Government Schools. 

The Indian Mirror makes the following reply i'— 

" What does this mean but an undisguised advocacy of positivism and 
godless expediency. Mark the Englishman's glaring inconsistency I He 
would not teach the ethics of Christianity or Hinduism or of any other 
relinon, but he would certainly teach the ethics of the reli^on of humanity I 
He discountenances every form of faith which believes m (xod, but gives 
in his adhesion to that which makes 'humanity' its god. Should the 
Grovemment adopt this infidel scheme of education there would be. a 
tremendous outcry against it throughout India, and all sects would unite 
to protest against it. 'A science of morality based on the religion of 
humanity' does not exist. Expediency is no more morality than the worship 
of humanity is religion. The morality we demand is real moralitv of con- 
science based upon the universal belief in a Supreme Moral Governor. 
This is neither new religion nor new morality, nor is it an innovation in 
state education in India."* 

The moral theory of the apostle of Agnosticism is similarly to 
be condemned. Its basis is briefly stated in the following ex- 
tract quoted by Bain : — 

" The experiences of utility organized and oonsoHdated through all past 
generations of the human race, have been producing corresponding nervous 
modifications, which, by continued transmission and accumulation, have 
become in us certain faculties of moral intuition — certain emotions corres- 
ponding to right and wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in the 
mdividual experiences of utility."f 

As a rule, it is not knowledge, but motive power that is required 
to promote morality. Long ago Ovid made the admission, 

Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 

• Indxwii Mirror, July 27, 1878. 

t Bain's Mental and Moral ScUncs, p. 722. 
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At a recent meeting in Calcntta, Babn Keshub Chunder Sen 
thus spoke of teaching morality without religion : — 

" I will give you wagons and cars and a splendid locomotive, bnt not 
steam : can you set the train in motionp No — wagons and cars and locomotives 
are inert pieces of matter — ^the motive power is in steam. And so moral laws 
and principles are dead things : the living power is in religion. I will give 
you all the instruments in the new telegraph office, but no electricity ; can 
you flash messages to and fro along the wires P No — ^these instmments are 
pieces of inert matter, but the motive power is in electricity. In the same 
manner, the principles of ethics are dead forces, but the life is in religion." 

It is said that Daniel Webster was once asked^ ''What is the 
greatest thought that ever occupied your mind V After a solemn 
pause, he replied, " The greatest thought I ever had, or can have, 
is the sense o£ my accountability to God/'* 

The basis proposed is thus explained by Fleming :-^ 

" In Scripture actions are enjoined because they are Eight, and because 
it is the will of God that we do them. The beneficial consequences which 
flow from right actions are held out as motives or inducements to comply 
with the will of God. But these consequences are never spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as constituting the actions Bight, nor as forming the ground of our 
obligation to do them."t 

Some hold that the " religious neutrality*' professed by Govern- 
ment forbids such a basis, and a few Gk)vemment school book9 
have evidentlv been prepared on this understanding. It is, there- 
fore, highly important to determine what this phrase actually 
means. The question will be considered at some length. 

Beligious Teaching in Oovemment Schools, 

The view of '' religious neutrality*' taken by some has been 
briefly noticed. The one generally adopted will now be shown. 
It is held that the term is to be explained by the Queen's Pro- 
clamation, viz., that nothing shall be taught which will give 
reasonable ground of ofEence to Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Hindu. 

The writer will endeavour to establish the following points : — 

1. That the great trutlis of Natural Religion maybe taught 
with the approval of the people. 

2. That such a course has the sanction of the principal oflicers 
of the Education Department. 

8. That it has been aidopted for many years without objection 
being raised in several of the Government School Books.) 

1. Teaching the great truths of Natural BeUgion has the 
approval of the people. 

The general testimony of a Gk>vemment Inspector ms^ first be 

• Quoted in Fraser's Beport on Schools in the United Statesi p. 168, 
t Moral Philosophy, p. 142. 
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giyen. Mr. Gartihwaite says in a letter to the Madras Director 
of Public Instruction : — 

'* Onr school-books have hitherto recognised at least that there t$ a God, 
great and ffood and wise ; that we should love and obey Him; that it is 
Sis wish tnat we should be just and kind to one another ; and that the 
more like Him we are the happier we shall be, and the less like Him the 
more unhappy. In twenty years' experience in India I have never met 
any Native who objected to having his children taught such truths — 
rather the reverse — and as on these points Hindoos, Muhammedans, and 
Christians are agreed, in teaching them there is no violation of the princi- 
ple of religious neutrality."* 

The supposed difficulty will mainly lie with Hinduism. Evi- 
dence on this point will therefore be adduced. 

Professor Max Mliller, in an eloquent passage^ shows how the 
" Fatherhood of God'' was held by the old Aryans :— 

" We have in the Yeda the invocations Bvaue pitar^ the Greek Zeupater^ 
the Latin Jupiter; and that means in all the three languages what it 
meant before these three languages were torn asunder — it means Heaven- 
Father ! These two words are not mere words ; they are to mv mind the 
oldest poem ; the oldest prayer of mankind, or at least of that pure 
branch of it to which we belong — and I am as firmly convinced that this 
prayer was uttered, that this name was given to the unknown God 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek, as, when I see the 
Lord's Prayer in the languages of Polynesia and Melanesia, I feel certain 
that it was first uttered in the language of Jerusalem.... Thousands of 
years have passed since the Aryan nations separated to travel to the 
North and the South, the West and the East ; they have each formed 
their languages, they have each founded empires and philosophies, they have 
each built temples and razed them to the ground ; they have all grown older, 
and it may be wiser and better ; but when they search for a name for what 
is most exalted and yet most dear to every one of us, when they wish to 
express both awe and love, the infinite and tne finite, they can but do what 
their old fathers did when gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the 
presence of a Being as far as far and as near as near can be : they can but 
combine the selfsame words, and utter once more the primeval Aryan 
prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which will endure for ever, ' Our 
Father which art in heaven.' "f 

An experienced Missionary says of the Chinese : " When we 
preach about the Fatherhood of God to them, they listen with all 
their mind and soul ; the idea is charming to them. When we 
Bpeak of the goodness, the holiness, the righteousness, and the 
omnipotence of the Father — why, I have seen con^i*egations 
rapt in attention not to be surpassed by any congregation in this 
country.'' 

Such teaching is as acceptable in India. The Christian can 
adduce the example of Paul at Athens : '' As certain also of your 
own poets have said. For we are also his offspring/' 

* Report of the Madras School-Book Committee, Appendix pp. xz, xxi. 
t Lectnres on the Science of Beligion, pp. 17^, 179. 
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It will be shown hereafter how many duties may be based on 
this admission. 

Professor Williams says :— 

"Oar neutrality need not, and should not, imply indifference and in- 
action in regard to moral teaching ; nor even in regard to instruction in 
certain fundamental truths common to all religions. The principles of 
true morality, be it remembered, are not confined to Christianity. They 
are to be found in Hinduism, in Buddhism, in Islam. Nay, I do not hesitate 
to affirm, that certain lines of rudimentary religion are discoverable in the 
texture of two of these false systems. I contend that a warp-like basis of 
truth is traceable in both Hinduism and Islam, though concealed by a 
thick woof of error and delusion. The fundamental threads of Goid's 
attributes and perfections, of His wisdom, goodness, omnipotence, and love 
for HJs creatures — of His indwelling as a guide and monitor in the human 
conscience — of man's duty towards Him as his Maker, of man's duty to- 
wards his fellow creatures — all are there, and ought to be carefully preserv- 
ed. Even some essential threads of Christian doctrine (such as the Unity 
and separate personality of God, man's original corruption, the need of 
purity of heart, the uselessness of external forms) are there, and ought to be 
thankfully made use of, while every cross-thread of falsehood, superstition, 
and fatuous delusion is ruthlessly torn away."* 

Professor Williams shows how the unity and holiness of God 
may be taught with the approval of Hindus : — 

*' 'Our sacred books,' say they, ' insist on the unity of the Supreme Being, 
and abound in the grandest descriptions of His attributes. 

'* He is ' the most Holy of all holies ; the most Blessed of the blessed ; 
the Gt>d of all gods ; the everlasting Father of all creatures ; omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent ; He is the Life of all : the Father, Mother, Hus- 
band, and Sustainer of the world, the Birth, the Death of all ; the Incom- 
prehensible ; the Ancient Sage, without beginning or end ; the Universe's 
Maker ; the one God hidden in all beings, and dwelling as a witness within 
their hearts.' " 

Professor Williams justly adds : — 

" And are not we Christians bound to accept and approve such sublime 
descriptions of the Deity, though we well know that in the books from 
which they are taken, abundant false conceptions are mingled with the 
true, and that a Hmdu's boasted theism is simple pantheism, behind' which, 
as behind an impregnable fortress, he retires whenever his polytheism and 
idolatry are attacked?" t 

Sir Madhava Rao, now Prime Minister of Baroda, was for 
several years Dewan of Travancore. Feeling the need of moral 
teaching in the state schools, he himself prepared a small 
text-book on the subject, entitled " Principles of Morality." 
Some quotations may be made. 

He begins with a much more satisfactory law of morality than 
expediency. He was educated at Madras, in the old days when 
Whewell, instead of Bain, was the text-book. 

* Modern India, p. 828. 
tibid, p. 230. 
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On the Origin of DtUy, 

1. Besides the instincts and propensities with which man is endowed 
in common with the brates, he has received from his Creator the capacity 
of reflecting upon his own actions and the actions of others in snch a way, as 
to approve of some under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good 
desert, and to disapprove of others as vicious, and of iU desert. This capacity 
of the mind of man has been denominated the moral facuUy, and is the founda- 
tion of obligation to the performance or non-performance of actions of a parti- 
cular character. The name of duty is given to every action the performance 
of which the moral faculty approves or enforces, as well as to the refrain- 
ing from those actions which it condemns. 

4. The law of God is the stamdard by which the judgments of the moral 
faculty are guided 

Man's Duties to God^ which receive the first place, include :— • 

BiecogniUon of his eternal existence ; a^chnowledgment that he alone is 
the disposer and governor of all things; the useofaU the means in owr 
power to ascertain his will ; Fear, Love, Submission, Honour, Worship, by 
praise, prayer, confession of sin, and thanksgiving for mercies received. 

It will be seen from the foregoing extracts that the course men- 
tioned has the approval of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

2. Educational Officers and Educational Gonvmittees, appointed 
by Oovemment, consider that the Despatch permits teaching the 
great doctrines and duties of Natural Religion, 

The Madras Director of Public Instruction says that the Bead- 
ing Books '^ inculcate the existence of a Supreme Being who 
reveals his power and goodness in the works of creation/' 

The Report of the Bombay School-Book Committee expresses 
the following opinion on the general subject : — 

** There is no question that the policy of the British Grovernment is and 
must continue to be absolute impartiality in religious matters, neither 
proselytizing on its own account nor permitting others to do so through it, 
and excluding from its sanctioned educational course all which is calculated 
to excite or foster religious animosities, but at the same time admitting 
whatever teaching, conducive to morality and good citizenship, can rest on 
a generally accepted basis, and is not inconsistent with a secular system." 
*' While dealing with systems of religion in the manner above advocated, 
it appears to be no less the duty of Government to avail itself, in the common 
interests of society, of the truths of Natural Eeligion. By this, neutrality 
is in no way violated, and the best incentive is offered to pure thought and 
life which can be found beyond the pale of any dogmatic form of religion. 
This course has for above twenty years been followed in this Presidency 
without objection on the part of any. Gallaudet's Natural Theology has for 
that period been a frequent and not unpopular text book, while the Gujarati 
Beading Series, which is amply stocked in this respect, has suffered no loss 
of popularity in Western India on this account." 

The Report is signed by the President, the Hon. J. Gibbs, 
now a member of the Viceregal Council, by Mr. Chatfield, 
now Bombay Director of Public Instruction, by Mr. T. C. Hope, 
once Inspector af Schools in ^the Bombay Presidency, now con- 
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nected with the Supreme Government^ by Professor Eielhom, 
and some distinguished native scholars. 

The very brief Report of the Bengal School-Book Committee 
does not directly express any opinion on the subject^ but the 
English Beading Books which have their special approval^ 
contain a larger infusion of religious teaching than any Govern- 
ment Series yet published. 

3. " Ethical teaching based on moral responsibility to a living 
Creator^* is no innovation in Oovemment SmooUBooks. 

Quotations will be classified to explain its nature^ and to 
show how far it may go with the approval of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

At the same time, Government School-Books, in which relig- 
ious teaching is almost entirely absent, will be noticed to prove 
the need of attention being directed to the subject. 

An extreme case will first be taken. Perhaps no Director 
of Public Instruction was more hostile to what he called "pro- 
selytizing schools/' than the late Mr. Howard of Bombay. Yet 
the Primer which he himself prepared for Government Schools, 
and which substantially has been in use for the last twenty years, 
contains the following : — 

God made the ear ; shall he not hear P 

God made the eve ; shall he not see P 

Oh ! thou who hast made all things, hear me. 

God is good to all. 

The law of God is holy. 

A man has a soul. 

A cow has not a soul. 

The above are expanded and additional truths taught in the 
more advanced books. Thus the Second Book contains the 
following : — 

(To be learnt by heart.) 

God made the sun with beams so bright ; 
God made the moon which shines by night ; 
God made the skies that seem so fair ; 
And all the stars that glitter there. 

God's omnipresence, a future state of existence, God's provi- 
denccj and the duty of adoration, are all taught in the following 
passage in the Third Book* : — 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song — where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, — 'tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 



• Third Beading Book, Part II. pp. 55. 56. 
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In the void waste as in the city fall; 

And where He vital breathes, there mnst be joy. 

When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 

And wing my mystic flight to f atnre worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around. 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. — But I lose 

Myself in Him, in light ineffable I 

Come, then, expressive silence, muse His praise. 

Longfellow's Psalm of Life, quoted in the same book, teaches 
the immortality of the soul and our duty here :— 

Life is real : life is earnest : 
And the grave is not its goal : 
* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,' 

Was not spoken of the soul.... 
Act, — act in the living Present, 
Heart within, and God o'er head. 

There are also a few important lessons in prose. The present 
Bombay Third Reading Book quotes the lesson on Night, by Mrs. 
Barbauld, concluding with '' Let His praise be in our hearts when 
we lie down ; let His praise be on our lips when we awake.*' 

The present Punjab Enqltsh SsBrss of Beading Books^ as far as 
published^* is perhaps the most purely secular that has appeared. 

The Primer contains 105 pages. The word " God" does not 
seem to occur in the whole book. 

The I^irst Reader contains 123 pages. The references to Gk)d 
seem the following : 

Page 5. A mother says to a judge, "For the love of God do 
not cut my child in two/' 

Page 13. An old man says to Death, "Would God you would 
cdtne." 

Page 18. Ban] it Singh and his mother. Banjit Singh, when 
a boy, was fond of play. When his mother told him how the 
fieimily inheritance * had been taken by others after his father's 
death, he said, 

** Have patience, mother, I shall by and by grow big, and then I will take 
back every inch of land that has iJeen taken from us, and of those who 
have seized my rights I will not let one escape." 

r " The mother smiled, and said no more. By Grod's help, when he be- 
came a man, what he had said he performed to the very letter." 

* The writer, on application to the Lahore GU>vemment Book Depdt, obtained 
the following: English Primer $ First, Seoondj and Third JEteadera. The Series is 
to consist of eight books. 
11 
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The propriety of introducing God's name liere is very question- 
able. 

Page 22. The King and the Page. This is a well-known En- 
glish story. There are two references to God. 

Page 36. A nightingale prays, " May God, kind sir, keep 
your hopes ever fresh.'' 

The above are the only references to God in the book. 

Second English Reader, p. 39. *' AUahu Akbar ! God is great,'' 
occurs in connection with Akbar's attempt to establish a new 
religion. At page 41, Akbar^s edict is mentioned, "one God 
and one wife." 

Page 62. In a description of the dog, a Creator is acknow- 
ledged who has given faculties and instincts. 

Page 102. " Thousands of years ago, all men were savages." 
After describing the advances to the pastoral and agricultural 
stages, the lesson adds : " Men also found out by degrees other 
things as important as food and clothes and houses. They 
learnt to make laws and obey them, to be honest and true in 
their dealings with one another, and to worship God." 

Third Beader. Page 3. A man beating his ass is asked, " Does 
he not know that God made it 7" 

Page 10. " God has given the hare ears of such a kind." 

Page 56. Sabuktagin dreamed that "God in heaven" was 
pleased with him for his kindness to a deer, and he was enjoined 
to show the " same pity towards the servants of God." 

Pages 69, 70. The word God occurs twice in connection with 
Baber's walking three times round Humayun's sick-bed, and 
afterwards dying. 

Huxley's remark about Hume may be applied to the religious 
teaching in the Punjab Readers : ^'It cannot be said that (their) 
theological burden is a heavy one." 

Madras Sbbiss. The English Series includes the following :— • 
Primer, Readers II — ^V. 

Primer. As in the case of the Punjab Primer, the word God 
is not to be found in the book. 

Second English Book, In the Beading Lessons pp. 1-^138, 
the word God does not occur. At the end of the book there are 
classified vocabularies, including^ among others, " Religion and 
Morality." At page 249, " God," " Spirit," " Worship," are given, 
with the illustrative example in a note, " Ood is a spirit, and 
those that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth." 

Third Beader. Pages 1 — 120 |contain the school lessons. In 
the fable of the Owls at page 35 the words occur, '' God grant 
a long life to Sultan Mahmnd." The Appendix contains 38 pages 
for "Home-Reading or Holiday Task." An English story 
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^' One Fault makes many/' refers to God and sin in a satis- 
factory way. 

Fowrth Reader. Page 2 quotes RoUin, mentioning among the 
duties of school-boys, "an abhorrence of vice and a sincere 
and fervent desire of pleasing God, and referring all their actions 
to Him/' 

Page 7. The Camel is pointed out as illustrating God's wis- 
dom and goodness. 

Page 17. " Canute's Reproof to his Courtiers" is given, with 
a reference to God's sovereignty. 

There are other allusions of a similar kind, too numerous to 
mention. 

Fifth Reader, Page 13 gives the story df Abraham and the 
fire-worshipper, teaching toleration- 
Sir Matthew Hale's " Advice to his Children," is given " adapt- 
ed,'* and there are other passages in which references to God 
occur. 

One feature of this book is that, like Chambers' Moral Class 
Book, it quotes proverbs from Scripture as well as illustrations 
from the Mahabharata, &c. Some texts are from the New Testa- 
ment. '* The Story of Sancho Panza in his Island" has append- 
ed to it, '' Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called 
the children of God.~S. Matthew, v. 9." 

The Fifth Reader is the only one of the Madras Series 
which contains poetry. The first piece is Pope's ''Universal 
Prayer." 

^^e Madras Tamil Series, already published, includes only a 
First Reader in two Parts, and a Second Reader. 

The first Part of the First Reader has references to God in 
the last two pages. Part II. contains a lesson '' What Children 
are pleasing to God?" It is so good an example of teaching 
the Fatherhood of God, that a rough translation of it may be 
given :— 

" God created us. He alone is our Father. He loves every being He 
has created, both ourselves and idl others. God loves all as a mother 
loves her children. Bat, though a mother loves aU her children, will 
it be pleasing to her when they do wrong P No. In like manner, though 
GK>d always loves us. He will not be pleased with ns if we do wrong. 

"A child should understand that when he does the following things he 
displeases God : If I do not obey my parents, Grod will be displeased with 
me. If I tell lies, or quarrel with my brothers or sisters, if I speak bad 
words or strike other children, if I take what is not mine, or if I abuse 
others ; God will be angry with me. Besides, if I am selfish, desiring 
to have all myself or if I do not look to the good of others, God will be 
displeased with me. 

" Good children, obedient to their parents, and who are not quarrelsome, 
are not only pleasing to every one, but also to God. The wicked are not 
happy either in this life or the next. 
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" Grod is everywhere. He is always present with us. He sees us when 
no one else does. He hears what we say when no other does. He knows 
what we think in our minds, though we toaj not open our lips. 

** As God is our Father He wishes us to hve happily. If we ask Him for 
• any thing He will assuredly grant it, if it will be for our good. To ask God 
for what we need is prayer. If we do not know what we say or do not 
earnestly desire it, what we ask is not prayer. Sometimes in our ignorance 
we ask for what would be hurtful to us. Such things God will not grant. 
But if what we ask is eood and we beg it earnestly. He will hear us. 

" Every morning when we rise from our bed, and every evening before 
going to sleep we should praise God. We should thank Him for every 
benefit we have received." 

The Bengal Director of Public Instruction has not published, 
so far as the writer is aware, any text-books. There is a set of 
Bix English Headers, prepared by the late Babu Peary Churn 
Sircar, Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, and 
revised by E. Lethbridge, Esq, Principal of Krishnaghar College, 
Bengal. The '^ Advertisement^' prefixed states that the Series 
was " approved of by the Bengal School-Book Committee, and 
certain suggestions were made which have been carefully attend- 
ed to in the present revised edition.'^ 

The late Babu was for many years in the Educational Depart- 
ment ; he was a highly respected and beloved member of the 
Hindu community. No one who knew him would believe that 
he would shock the religious feelings of his countrymen. His 
School-Books are the best index to the teaching which intelligent 
Hindus desire, and of what they understand by '^ religious 
neutrality." There is a shorter English Series by Babu Gopal 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay, Head Master of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment Normal School, which coincides in character. References 
to some of the poetical lessons will show the extent to which 
religious teaching is introduced : — 

God^s wisdom <md goodness in Grecdion, 

I sing the Almighty power of God, 

That made the mountains rise ; 
That spread the flowing seas abroad. 

And built the lofty skies. &c. 

See the shining dewdrops. 

On the blossoms strew'd, 
Proving, as they sparkle, 

" God is ever good." &c. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

Thou art, God, the life and light. 

Duty to God. 

Art Thou my Father P Let me be 
A meek, obedient child to Thee ; 
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And try in word, and deed and thonght, 
To serve and please Thee as I ought. 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

Praise to Thee, Thou great Creator ! 
Praise be Thine from every tongue ; 
Join my soul, with every creature, 
Join the universal song ! 

Difference between the lUghteous and the Wicked. 

How blest is he who ne'er consents. 

Prayer. 

I thank thee. Lord for quiet rest 

And for thv care of me ; 
Oh ! let me through this day be blest, 

And kept from narm by thee. 

let me love thee ! Kind thou art 
To children such as I ; 

Give me a gentle holy heart ; 
Be thou my friend on high. 

Help me to please mv parents dear, 

Ajid do whate'er they tell ; 
Bless all my friends, both far and near. 

And keep them safe and well. 

And now another day is gone. 
Father of all we bow to Thee. 

Heaven. 
Friend after friend departs. 

1 hear thee speak of the better land. 

It may only be mentioned further^ that some of the books 
containing the above quotations have passed through twenty 
editions^ so that they have been thorougUy tested. 

Beligious Teaching Proposed^ 

As the effect of Government Education depends largely upon 
its religious teachings at the risk of repetition^ a summary may 
be given of what is suggested. 

Atheism is undoubtedly spreading among Hindus. As al- 
ready mentioned^ the President of the Theosophical Society puts 
in the mouth of the Buddhists that ''a personal God is only 
a gigantic shadow thrown upon the void of space by the imagina- 
tion of ignorant men.'' It would be well therefore to give 
the opinions of one or two '' ignorant men" like Socrates and 
Sir Isaac Newton. A very good lesson on the existence of 
the Creator might be adapted from a conversation of Socrates 
given by Xenophon. There is also a noble passage in Newton's 
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Principia, Paley^s Natural Theology and other works would 
yield excellent materials on the personality and goodness of 
the Deity. 

The Fatherhood and loving character of God should be mainly 
dwelt upon. An entire lesson has been translated to show 
what important teaching may be drawn from this. Still, Father- 
hood standing alone gives an imperfect idea of our relation- 
ship to God. As Sir Madhava Rao rightly teaches. He is also 
our King, of inflexible justice and omnipotent power. " Woe 
unto the wicked ! it shall be ill with him, requires to be taught 
as well as the contrary truth. 

Attention to religion may be urged. "What is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul t" 

Guidance and help may be sought. '^ Wilt thou not from this 
lime cry, ' My Father, thou art the guide of my youth V '' 

"Prayer," says Fleming, "has always been recognized as 
one of the duties of Natural Eeligion. In all ages and among 
all ^nations, it has been common by some form or rite to suppli- 
cate Divine protection and favour. Among the golden verses of 
Pythagoras we find the following : — 

" In all thou dost, first let thy prayers ascend, 
And to the Grods thy labours first commend ; 
From them implore success, and hope a prosperous end."* 

Dr. Kay> late of Calcutta, has the following remarks on this 
subject :— 

" It has been our own practice, after conversing with intelligent Hindus, 
to speak to them in this way : * Now^ you, and Si your countrjTnen who 
are worth listening to on such a subject, acknowledge that spiritual light 
and the knowledge of God must come from Himself, the one Supreme. 
The Mussulmans say the same ; and we Christians above all others affirm 
it. Then if you are really in earnest— if you are hones1r--you see what 
you must do, you must go and endeavour to pray thus ; U aU-vnee, aUU 
merciful Ood and Father, pov/r the bright beams of Thy light into my soul, 
amd guide tm into Thy eternal truths "f 

Imitation may be enjoined. A loving child tries to copy 
the example of a wise and good father. "Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children," says the apostle. 

Sin is a terrible ffict which ought not to be ignored- Hin- 
duism, with its washings and penances, fully admits it. There 
is a remarkable confession, very like David's, which Brahmana 
are enjoined daily to make :— 

" I am sin, I commit sin, my soul is sinful, I am conceived in sin ; O thou 
lotus-eyed, Hari, dehver me from all my sins.";]! 

* Moral Philosophy, p. 407. 

t The Missionary, Vol. III. p. 103, 

t Pftpo&am papakarttaham, &q. 
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Some important truths may be taught without offence. All 
religionists condemn certain actions as sinful^ and admit that 
they deserve punishmeut. The duties of confession and repen- 
tance are also acknowledged. '^ If we confess our sins He is 
faithful and just to forgive us oar sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness/' 

The Bombay Second Book quotes the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, Luke, XV. 11 — 24, giving its source, ''New Testament/' 
This also does not seen a breach of religious neutrality, nor 
would it be so to add the words in explanation, " There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth/' 

The writer fully admits that there is still a great gulf between 
the above teaching and what he considers necessary. It is not 
shown how God can be " just*' when He forgives us our sins. 
Nor is the gracious invitation given, '* Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden,' and I will give you rest.'' 

While it is admitted that any Christian Missionary who rest- 
ed satisfied with such teaching in his schools would be dishonour* 
ing Him whose commission he professes to bear, the case is dif- 
ferent in Government schools, with the avowed •principles on 
which they are conducted. The Eev. James Johnston says in the 
Introduction to Our Educational Policy in India ;— 

" If prejudice were to sway my judgment, it would be in favour of a 
bold recognition of religion by the Government, and the public teaching 
of the Bible in Grovemment schools and collets on a grand national system 
of education. It is with reluctance and pam that I am driven to the con- 
clusion that such a system is not suited to the present condition of India, 
and the circumstances of the case." p. v. 

Professor Williams expresses similar views : — 

" Our Government has wisely decided to be neutral in religious teaching. 
We have abstained from imitating the conquering Musalman — from enforc- 
ing our religion by Government influence and authority. It would, indeed, 
be doubtful morality on our part to take money out of the pockets of native 
parents, and with it to pay teachers to teach the children of those parents 
a religion which they believe to be false. Nor under any circumstances 
could a sufficient number of Christian teachers be found. But our neutrality 
need not, and should not imply indifference and inaction in regard to moral 
teaching ; nor even in regard to instruction in certain fundamental truths 
common to iJl religions." pp. 327, 328. 

Even should the religious teaching go no farther than is pro- 
posed^ an important advance would be made. Sir Madhava Rao 
rightly says m his Catechism : — 

" 2. The second duty we owe to God is to use aU the rneans m ovr power 
to ascertain what his will is, that we may serve him according to it." 

If the instruction given in Government Schools leads the Jpupils 
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'' to seek the Lord if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him/' more light would be vouchsafed. 

To prevent misconception^ it is distinctly mentioned that the 
amount of direct religious teaching should not be too large. 
'^ Here a little^ and there a little/' should be the rule. Parable, 
narrative, and poetry should be mainly used, and not didactic 
statements. 

Poetry should perhaps be the chief vehicle. The quotations 
show the views of men like Babu Peary Chum Sircar on the 
subject. The writer knows from personal experience that in- 
telligent Hindus wish their children to commit to memory poetry 
of such a character. Religious meetings are held in Madras 
near the Presidency College, frequented by some of the students. 
An application was lately made to the Madras Tract Society to 
print selections from Moody and Sankey's Hymns, as they 
were so popular among those who attended. 

Saperstitions Krrors. — No doubt these are a very delicate subject. 
Still, it seems possible, without offence, to counteract some of 
them. 

The effects of the belief in Fatalism are most injurious. In 
times of famine or pestilence, the people are tempted to lie down 
and die, instead of making efforts for their preservation. A 
Hindu commits murder and is sentenced to death. Instead of 
suffering from remorse, the prevailing idea with him is that it 
was written on his head that he was to commit such an act, and 
he must submit to the consequences. Muhammedans have much 
the same belief. Shore Ali said at his trial for the assassination 
of Lord Mayo, " Whoever is hilhd is killed by the order of God.'' 

The evil is exposed, to some extent, in one or two of the 
Government School -Books. The Panjab First Reader gives an 
amusing story of the cure of a servant who laid the blame of his 
faults on fate. The Madras Second Reader has the following:— 

" A child lay sleeping on the brink of a well. Fate passed by, and softly 
waking the child said : * Get out of this dangerous place, you httle fool, fi 
you were to fall into the well, and be drowned, people would blame me, and 
say it was your fate to be drowned.' " 

The authority of Muhammad might be adduced. When tra- 
velling with a company in the desert, one of the party said in the 
evening, " I will loose my camel and commit it to God.'' To 
which Muhammad replied, " Friend, tie thy camel and commit 
it to God." 

The great object of Yedantic teaching is to enable a man to 
say, Aham Brahma, I am God ! If he retains a consciousness of this, 
he may commit any crimes he pleases without sin. It would 
probably be considered a breach of religious neutrality to com- 
bat this horrible doctrine directly. 
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Moral Duties. 

The Royal law.— The Madras Fifth Reader quotes, '^ The Royal 
Law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Lev. xix. 18.*' 
The Madras Tamil First Reader, Part II., contains a lesson be- 
ginning as follows :— 

"Jesus Christ taught a rule to his disciples, 'AH things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.' As this is a good 
rule, it is called the Golden Rule." Lesson 37. 

Illustrations are then given of the conduct which it requires. 
Neither Hindu nor Muhammadan would object to this. Dr. Muir 
gives the following metrical rendering of a passage in a Hindu 
book : — 

Hear virtue's sum expressed in one " 

Brief maxim — lay it well to heart : 

Ne'er do to others what, if done 

To thee, would cause thee inward smart.* 

Triitlifiiliiess.— " There was no virtue," says Smiles, " that Dr. 
Arnold laboured more sedulously to instil into young men than 
the virtue of truthfulness, as being the manliest of virtues, as 
indeed the very basis of all true manliness. He designated truth- 
fulness as ' moral transparency,^ and he valued it more highly 
than any other quality." 

It ha? been remarked that different nations vary more in regard 
to truthfulness than any other virtue. The Indian Mirror says, 
" There is not a question but that lying is looked upon with much 
more disfavor by European, than by Native, society. The Eng- 
lish notions* on the subjects are strong, distinct, and uncompro- 
mising in the abstract. Hindu and Mahometan notions are 
fluctuating, vague, and to a great extent dependent upon times, 
places, and persons." 

The difference between Europeans and Hindus in the above 
respect is thus pointed out by the Maharaja of Travancore : 
" The most truthless Christian is fired by being called a * liar.' 
But turn to an average countryman of our own who has not yet 
studied to adopt European externals, and see how blandly and 
unconcernedly the epithet ' liar' is taken by him. You must have 
seen people even complimenting one another with the epithet 
'clever rogue.* On the other hand, nothing is more common 
than to ridicule men of truth and honesty as fools.'' 

Alexander the Great invaded India, 327 B. 0. The Greeks 
formed a high opinion of the veracity of the Hindus. Arrian 
says that no Indian was ever known to tell an untruth. Though 
this is incorrect, it shows the idea entertained by the Greeks. 

# Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 86. 
12 
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• Canning is everywhere the refuge of the weak against tie 
strong. Undoubtedly the oppression to which the Hindus were 
subjected for many centuries, had an injurious effect upon the 
national character. 

The Greeks were perhaps the noblest nation of antiquity. A 
friend, well-qualified to form an opinion from several years' resi- 
dence among both, considered the modern Greeks to be worse 
than the Bengalis for duplicity. 

Hindu literature is partly responsible for the present state of 
feeling. Very strong denunciations of lying are to be found in 
Ihe Sastras* The story of Harischandra is partly designed to 
show the nobleness of the man who would not break his word 
when exposed to the severest temptations. But suck teachings 
are counteracted by others of an opposite tendency. Manu per- 
mits lying under certain circumstances : — 

** A giver of fialse evidence, from a pious motive, even though he know the 
truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven; such evidence men call divine 
speech," viii. 103. 

" In the case of courtezans, of marriage, of food eaten by cows, of fuel 
for a sacrifice, of benefit or protection accruing to a Brahman, there is no 
sin in an oath." viii. 112. 

In the Mahabharata, it is said that Dhritarashtra consulted 
Kalinga, a Brahman and prime minister of Shakuni, about the 
way in which he mi^ht destroy the Pandus. The prime minis- 
ter related how a jackal, by lying, overcame a tiger, a wolf, 
a mungoose, and a bandicoot. He said to the king, ^' In seek- 
ing reconciliation with a foe, lull his suspicions with the most 
solemn oaths and slay him. The holiest of saint-preceptors de- 
clares that there is no harm in this. When your heart boils 
with rage, speak pleasantly and -with the smile of friendship/' 
We knoiY how Nana Sahib acted upon this principle at 
Oawnpore. 

One of the mo&t popular books in India is the Panchatantra. 
It professes to teach the principles of Niti Sastra, or morality. 
Bishop Caldwell expresses the following opinion of it ; — 

•*This is tei exceedingly clever, amusing book, but one which tends, 
I fear, rather to lower than to raise the tone of morality prevalent in 
the country.... The book is so saturated with a tricky morahty that any 
efEectual purgation of it appears to me well nigh impossible."* 

One section of the book is on the art of dissolving the friend- 
ship of two persons and creating enmity between tkem ; another 
is on the art of overcoming an enemy by means of affected 
friendship. 

• Letter addressed to Sir Alez. Arbuthnot, when Director of Fublio InBtniction, 
Madras. 
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The first apologue in Sadies Golistan has the following : " A 
peace-mingling falsehood is preferable to a misohi^f-stirring 
truth/' Another teaches, *' Were the king verily to say, this day 
is night ; it would behove us to reply, ' lo ! there are tho moon 
and seven stars«' " 

There is perhaps no virtue which should be more encouraged 
in India than a manly straightforwardness. How is this to be done f 

1. By omitting from Evading Books all stories of successful 
trickery, — ^''overcoming by deceit^" with which Native books 
abounds 

This proposed rule has been grossly violated in some cases. 

2. By teaching, in various forms, chiefly narrative, the nobility 
of truth. 

The absurd flattery so prevalent among uneducated Hindus, 
tends to a disregard of truth, and should to discouraged. 

Remarks on giving evidence are very necessary. Perjury to 
injure a man is condemned by all ; but to employ it in a good 
cause or to save a friend, is, by many persons in India, regarded 
as a very venial offence. " The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, '^ should be the maxim. 

In moral instruction, as in religious teaching, poetry may often 
be employed with great advantage. This is done to some extent 
at present. The Madras Fifth Reader has a short piece of poetry 
beginning. 

Dare to do right ! dare to be true 1 

Babu Peary Churn Sircar's Series has. 

Oh ! 'tis a lovely tiling lor youth. 

Once there was a little boy. 

With curly head and pleasant eye ; 
A boy who always told the truth. 

And never, never, told a lie. 

htegrlfy.-— This is a qualification without which every thing 
else is worthless. Plato says, " Did you never observe the narrow 
intellect flashing from the keen eye of a clever rogue, how clearly 
his paltry soul sees the way to his end ? He is the reverse of blind, 
but his keen sight is taken into the service of evil, and he is 
dangerous in proportion to his intelligence.'' In every position, 
integrity is required. Talent without this only renders a man 
a more successful villain, and he is shunned accordingly. Can he 
be trusted with money ? is one of the first questions asked before 
appointing a person to a responsible office, and success or failure 
in life depends largely upon its answer. 

Under Native rule in India, bribery was almost universal. 
Government salaries were low, and often paid irregularly. At 
present the allowances are sufficient to enable officers to live 
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upon their pay, without having recourse to dishonest practices. 
Men who are avaricious or extravagant deny this, and allege that 
they must take bribes. It is gladly admitted that there is much 
less corruption now than formerly. Educated Government officers 
show a higher tone in this respect than their predecessors. 

Integrity, however, still requires to be carefully inculcated. 

The defrauding of masters by servants under the name of 
" custom" should be exposed. Honesty towards Government as 
well as individuals should be taught. 

All oppression of the poor by the rich should be held up to 
reprobation. 

Parity. — Under this head one crying evil in India ought to be 
condemned. The use of language inexpressibly vile is almost 
universal. It is worst, of course, among the lower classes. 
Women among them, when enraged, make the whole neighbour- 
hood ring with their virulent and obscene language. It is so 
common that when a policeman in Calcutta was asked to check 
some people for its use, he said, " They always speak so.'' Bat 
the fact is that most of the native policemen enjoy such language^ 
and are as great offenders as any others. 

The Penal Code hab the following provision : — 

" 294. Whoever sings, recites, or utters in or near any public place any 
obscene song, ballad or words to the annoyance of others, shall be punish- 
ed with imprisonment of either description for a term which may be 
extended to three months, or with faxe, or with both.'' 

The condition expressed, " to the annoyance of others," con- 
fines the law to narrow limits. It would perhaps have been 
more sweeping had the word ''gratification'* been substituted 
for ''annoyance.'* Correspondents of the Indian Mirror, de- 
scribing the Braziers' Annual Procession in Calcutta,* say : " The 
vicious dances, the gross attitudes and motion of the limbs, 
the bestial glances and the most abominable songs were instru- 
ments for stirring up the vilest emotions and passions.'* So 
far from causing those present to blush, they excited " merry 
and loud peaJs of laughter." The Indmn Mirror says : — 

*^ There are certain seasons of festival like the SoU, when the Hindu- 
stani population of the city revels and riots in obscenities, the parallel of 
which is seldom to be found in the world.... Year after year this goes 
on unchecked. The Police authorities know it, and know besides that 
their own paharawallahs are the most prominent in the use of such 
execrable aoominations. Nor is this all. Well- clad and decent looking 
Babus, who in any assembly would pass for educated and enlightened 



• This was in April, 1878. Things may have improyed since, but it shows the 
spirit of the people* 
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men, take delight in exchanging jokes and expressions, in singing songs 
and reading hooks which in any other country would compel them to 
see the gaol." 

The Hindu Patriot lately quoted* the following from the 
Tribune, a Punjab paper : — 

"A Correspondent at Ludhiana calls our attention to the immorality 
of the swradK days, which commenced on the 8th current, and gives an 
account of what is being done in that town in these so-called sacred days. 
Girls of from 12 to 20 go, often at the dead of night, during these days, 
to the river Budha, flowing by Ludhiana, for ashnan. On their way to 
the river they sing out such shamefully abusive and indecent songs that 
the less said about them the better. Troops of bad men go to the ghai 
where the girls bathe. After taking their bath the girls stand in two 
lines one facing the other, and pour out the most abominable abuse, the 

flrls of each party directing it against those of the other. On asking a 
audit why girls are thus allowed to play the d— 1, our Correspondent 
received the reply : — * The more a girl is abused during the saradh days, 
the longer lives her husband.' The particular custom under notice is 
not peculiar to Ludhiana ; it is more or less prevalent in most parts of 
the Punjab." 

The Hindu Patriot justly adds : " The sooner this abomination 
is put down the better/' 

Prom north to south it is . the same. Madras Native Puhlic 
Opinion says : — 

"We have not the consolation of flattering ourselves with the idea, 
that it is only the lowest classes of Hindus, the ofEscouring of society, 
that indulge in this habit, but we find that even men of respectability and 
of admitted worth, many times cross the bounds of decent speech, and 
launch into the most obscene invectives, that even Billingsgate would 
blush to hear. 

" The infant from its cradle becomes habituated to the use of such lan- 
guage, breathes an atmosphere of obscenity, grows in that element, becomes 
insensible to the jarring, shocking sensation caused by the utterance of 
such language, and in time makes a free use of the same. It is with the 
greatest pain that we have witnessed some fond relative unblushingly 
teach the prattling child to commence its innocent prattle with obscene 
words as ii those unconscious poisoners are impatient to inculcate their 
Tices to children, as if they are in a hurry to see their sins perpetuated in 
the rising generation as early as possible. The urchin instigated by the 
guardians of its life and honor, to try the experiment of abusing some 
brother or sister, in whose faces he finds he causes a pleasurable smile, is 
encoura^d to continue the same ; and as he grows older and older, he 
brings in, to the already acquired stock of obscene expressions, what he 
can produce from his vitiated mind, or culls brighter gems of the same 
from others he comes in contact with." 23rd October, 1873. 

The other castes are naturally inclined to give the Brahmans 
pre-eminence in bad qualities as well as in intellect. To denote 
their rapacity, they have a proverb equivalent to saying that if a 
Sudra can swallow a fish lengthways, a Brahman can swallow it 

• September 26, 1881. 
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ero88way8» They also accuse them of being the worst in the 
use of. objectionable language. An impartial witness, intimate- 
ly acquainted with Native life, the late Abbe Dubois, says : — 

** Although the Brahmans pride themselves on their politeness and sood 
education, they forget them both when their passion is roused. On these 
occasions, such a torrent of the most indecent and obscene expressions 
issues from their impure mouths, that one would be tempted to suppose they 
had made a particular study of the language of invective and insult." 

It is cheerfully admitted that there is a small but growing 
number of educated Indians opposed to this unhap^ state of 
things. The Pioneer, referring to the Mohurrum and Holi, says, 
'' Our only hope of escape is a Committee of respectable Natives 
combining to memorialise the authorities to suppress the orgies 
of the mob.*' The Indian Mirror, quoting this, adds :— 

** This is our idea too, and we sincerely trust our educated countrymen 
will at once take the hint and act on it. So far as the Hoh festival is con* 
cemed, we wonder that no attempt has hither to been made to put a stop 
to the abominably obscene songs and filthy proceedings which accompany 
it. The co-operation of Government is no doubt essential to the effectud. 
suppression of practices so universal and deep-rooted ; but we are sure the 
authbrities would interpose on behalf of public morals if an influential body 
of our countrymen only took the initiative in the matter." April 23, 1872. 

The Penal Code does not appear to make the use of obscene 
language in a public place an offence per se. It seems punish- 
able only when used " to the annoyance of others.*' It is very 
desirable that obscene language itself should be made penal if 
uttered *' in or near any public place.'* Government would pro- 
bably except Hindu temples, as it does at present in the case of 
obscene sculptures or paintings. It is a good sign of progress 
that the Indian Reformer can write as follows :-— 

"With Edmund Burke we have no notion of a geographical morality. 
What is immoral in England is immoral in India... The Calcutta Legislative 
Council, however, seems to be of a different opinion. It believes in a local 
morality... One would almost suppose that our legislators were orthodox 
Hindus of the first water. There is a saying in the Hindu Shasters that 
' the mighty are not to be blamed.' It is on tlmi ethical formula that Hindus 
exculpate their ^ods from the charge of immorality. Our legislators have, 
it seems, adopted this principle. What is a punishable crime in us, poor 
mortals, is no punishable crime in the gods. If an obscene print were 
stuck on our carriage, we should be imprisoned or fined or both ; if the ugly 
stump of a divinity, dignified with the appellation of the * lord of the world* 
were to exhibit a thousand libidinous pictures on its car, it would not be 
recognized as a punishable crime in the proprietors of that divinity. They 
would go on corrupting the public taste, under the sanction of the Legisla- 
tive Council."* 

It has been shown that some of the leading Native Journals ad- 

• January 10, 1861. 
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Yocate the suppression by Government of certain customs out- 
rageously indecent. The Supreme Government might obtain 
opinions privately from the Local Governments as to how far 
steps might be taken in this direction. In any case^ however, 
there can be no difficulty about what is now proposed. 

The use of filthy language is so universal that the people 
generally do not think of it as wrong. School Books might do 
a good deal to awaken conscience in this respect; but the writer 
does not remember the slightest reference to the evil in any of 
the Government English School Books. 

The Oujerat Mitra, a Bombay paper, says : — 

" Children from infancy are nursed as it were in this unholy atmosphere, 
and when they grow to manhood, their vocabulary of conversation consists 
of a host of immoral words which th^ have learned to delight in using, and 
which thev too often employ in all the ordinary transactions of life with 
emphasis. 

After noticing the duty of the press and of parents, the article 
thus concludes : — 

" The educational department ought to pay very serious attention to our 
remarks, for does it not seem ridiculous tnat, while it pretends to initiate 
our boys into the mysteries of the classics and mathematics, it does 
absolutely nothing of what it could do for moral instruction by beginning 
to disallow the use of abusive language even in private conversation P*' 

There might be a few lessons on the subject scattered over 
each Series, with a note to the teacher asking him to check the 
nse of indecent language among his pupils. It might also be 
prescribed as the subject of essays for students. 

It is often melancholy to mark the change which comes over 
intelligent promising boys as they grow up, through the influence 
of immorality. In Muhammadans especially, it can frequently 
be seen in their very faces. It is eating into them like a canker, 
and counteracting all efforts for their elevation. It is a very delicate 
subject, but it should not be overlooked. Great care should be 
taken about native books in this respect. Not only should pas- 
sages directly obscene be excluded, but young men should not 
be required to study poetry written in a voluptuous style. 

The Indian Mirror calls attention to the pictures which are 
favourites with some of the Bengalis. The writer has before 
him a list of '' Nude Classics from Pictures," chiefly French, sold 
in Calcutta. They include, " Dancing Girls unrobing /' '' The 
Demi-monde,*' &c. It is very sad that any European firm should 
keep on hand such productions. When the late Gaikwar of 
Baroda was deposed, his palace was found to contain a number 
of obscene pictures which were, very properly, destroyed. 

T«npeniHee. — ^The ravages of drunkenness have already been 
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noticed. ^' Fire water" threatens to become as destmcti^re to 
the ^' Indians'' of the East as it has been already to those of the 
West. " Drunkenness as a Phase of our Progress," is the title 
of a pamphlet issued a few years ago from the Hindu Patriot 
Press. The Friend of India thus notices it : " And what is it 
now of all that is English that youug Hindoos pride themselves 
in copying ? ' Brandy and Buggy V the writer replies. Not the 
virtues, but the faults." 

''Water is best/' said the old Greeks. Indians should be 
urged to adhere to the temperate habits of their forefathers. In 
addition to this, Babu Peary Chum Sircar rightly cautions also 
against the use of ganja (a preparation of hemp), and opium. 
The Hindu Patriot quotes the following testimonies from Govern- 
ment of&cers as to their effects. The Commissioner of Dacca 
says of the former :— 

" I look on all consumption of ganja as an nnmiti^ted corse. It has 
no redeeming feature. It is the fertile source of crime most dangerous 
to the public, and is more than any other the canse for admission to 
lunatic asylums. I should like to see every check placed on the growth, 
sale, and consumption of ganja, which would not lead to extensive smug- 
gling." 

With regard to opium, the Commissioner of Orissa says :— 

" Opium eating is yearly becoming an engraved habit with all classes, 
all sexes and ages, notwithstanding its high price : that the Government 
system has facilitated this, there can be no doubt. There are shops in 
every large village, and large quantities are annually consumed. The 
drug appears to be eagerly sought for, and to have become almost a 
necessary of life." 

The Collector of Balasore, one of the Orissa Districts^ re- 
marks : — 

** Opium is the bane of this district, and destroys and enfeebles more 
human beings than anything else. Here it is a true poison. Drugged 
with opium from his birth, the native of Balasore erows up weak, inert, 
and stupid ; the dull glassy eye, the heavy loutish bearing, the inability 
to give a direct answer to a plain question, the indistinct mumbling 
utterance, the utter prostration of system caused by a slight fever, are all 
signs of the deadly influence of the drug." 

BeMTolenee. — ^This is fairly developed in the Hindu character, 
but it lacks breadth and is often wrongly directed. Max Miiller 
says, " The Indian never knew the feeling of nationality.*' The 
Hindus love their children, they are zealous for their caste ; but, 
except in the case of the enlightened few^ their sympathies do 
not extend beyond these narrow limits. 

A Bombajr reformer says, ^' India cannot boast of one united 
nation. Divided and sub-divided as we are in multitudinoos 
sects and tribes, we can have no sympathy with one another 
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as a nation. When the different classes of a commnnity have 
no social intercoarse with each other, how can we expect them 
to have fellow-feeling amongst them ?" 

The "Brotherhood of Man*' requires to be taught as well 
as the "Fatherhood of God/' It should be mentioned that 
Babu Peary Churn Sircar notices this in his Series. The anec- 
dote of " A Kind Gentleman" is based on the parable of the 
good Samaritan. 

The Madras Fifth Reader quotes the well-known excellent 
little poem, " Who is my Neighbour V* and some lines from 
Southey, beginning 

" Children we are all 
Of one great Father, in whatever clime 
His providence hath cast the seed of life." 

The Series of the Head Master of the Calcutta Government 
Normal School contains the fine little piece : — 

" I ask not for his lineage." 

Some advance in public opinion on this point has been made 
among the more enlightened. The words of Burns have been 
hailed with enthusiasm by an assembly of Hindus :•-« 

" For a' that, and a' that, 

It's comin' yet for a' that. 
That man to man, the world o'er, 

Shall brothers be, for a* that." 

Biographical sketches of men like Alfred, Howard, Clarkson, 
and others would be useful. The duty of the enlightened to the 
ignorant, of the rich to the poor, should be urged by every avail- 
able means. 

The evils of indiscriminate almsgiving should be pointed out. 
While the sick, the aged, and orphans should be assisted, it is 
pernicious to give alms to able-bodied men too lazy to labour for 
their subsistence. The maxim, ^' If any man would not work, 
neither should he eat,'' ought to be enforced* Some of the alms-* 
giving of the Hindoos is extorted by fear. It would be well to 
explain the words, " The curse causeless shall not come.'' 

Eellgions Toleratloa. — Becent events have shown the need of 
explaining this. The Queen's Proclamation affords a good basis. 
It is excellently taught in an extract from Jeremy Taylor, in 
the Madras JPt/i5 A Reader ^ about Abraham and the Fire-worshipper, 

EtHs of lltlgatloi.— " Our courts," says the late Sir William 
Sleeman, *' are, everywhere, our weak point in the estimation of 
our subjects." The Hindu Patriot says even of the Penal Code : 
" It has stirred up the litigious bile of the public to a frightful 
extent. It has roused every man's hand against his brother; it 
13 
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allows no fancied grievance to sink into oblivion; no paltry assault 
or trespass to be forgiven or forgotten." 

Most of the Series of Readers contain the well-known fable of 
the monkey and the cats. There might also be one or two other 
lessons showing how mach better it is to get disputes settled 
amicably than to go to law. 

■•destj and UmA Ranners. — Complaints nnder this head have 
been noticed at such length, that further remarks are unneces- 
sary. It may only be mentioned that rudeness sometimes arises 
from ignorance of English rules of society. W. B. Livingstone, 
Esq., Principal of Berhampore Government College, has printed 
a little manual on the subject which contains some useful hints. 

■•ral Caorage. — This virtue is everywhere of great importance, 
but especially so in India. Educated Hindus are intelligent, 
and in general well acquainted with what they atigftt to do. The 
misfortune is that conscience prompts to one line of conduct; 
while lack of moral courage leads them to pursue its opposite, 
A Native newspaper thus describes them :— 

" The educated native is no- where so miserable and crest-fallen as in his 
home, and by none is he so much embarrassed as by his female relations. 
His privatye life mav be said to be at antipodes with his public career. A 
Demosthenes at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of thunder, 
a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing corruptions, a 
thorough-going Cockney m ideas and tastes, he is but a timid crouching 
Hindu in his home, yielding unquestioning submission to the requisitions 
of a superstitious family," 

The late Rev. Dr. Mackay thus writes of many of the edu- 
cated Bengalis :— 

" They show no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their countrymen 
from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great aims or aspirations, no 
seriousness of spirit or thoughtful earnest inquiry after religious truth. 
In the flush and ardour of youth, the creat majority kill the conscience by 
outward compliance with the idolatrv tnev despise or by making themselves 
oyer, deliberately, to worldliness. Tjuere is nothing of healthy life connected 
with their intellectual activity. The mongrel class of whom we now write, 
too timid to break off from what they despise and disbelieve, will live the 
subtle faithless life of the Greek of the Lower Empire, without courage or 
conscience, and hide but too often the heart of the atheist under the robe of 
the idolater." 

The '^ earnest few^' protest against this state of things. The 
Indian Reformer says : — 

" We are weary of moral worthlessness and cowardice. When will India 
be reformed if her foremost sons thus ignominiously allow themselves to be 
bound by the fetters of custom — thus tamely submit to the dictation of 
ignorance, of priestcraft, and of folly? These men will surely do no good 
to their country. We require men of braver hearts, of greater moral 
courage, of a holier earnestness, of a more heroic determination; of a 
diviner faith." 
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A desire to be guided simply by what is right should be foster- 
ed. The late Dr. Norman Macleod's spirited little piece, *' Trust 
in God and do the right/^ might be inserted in Reading Books, 
and committed to memory. Some of the examples of moral 
courage recorded in history might be presented with advantage. 
But as Dr. Murray Mitchell lately said to the students of Poena : 
'* The battle of life — the battle against evil within us and with- 
out us — is very sore; and we all need a strength more than 
human to help us to fight and win it. Where can such strength 
be found f My dear friends I know of no source of it but one — 
the Living, Loving God, who has revealed Himself in Christ.*'* 

Hthical Instruction in connection with the Indian Universities. 

The opinion of the writer has already been expressed that the 
examination of '' rival moral theories'* is worthless in a practical 

Joint of view, and tends simply to promote scepticism. The 
ndiau Universities might exert a powerful moral influence for 
good over the whole educated classes of the country. Sir Richard 
Temple, in his last convocation address as Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, thus referred to the great need of moral 
instruction, from the lowest to the highest educational stand- 
ards:— 

" Though necessarily precluded from advertiiig to religion, I yet in nowise 
forget, or expect you to forget, that it is impossible to teach human duty, 
comprising the relations between man and man, without also teaching 
something at least of man's duty towards Grod. No doubt, one of the effects 
of really good teaching in arts, say in the branches of history or literature, 
must be to inculcate always incidentally, and often directly, much of the 
general duty of man. Grood teaching of physical science also must, as I 
believe, enl£u*ge the ideas and elevate the sentiments of man in respect of 
Crod, and must impress upon him at least something of his duty towards his 
Creator. But such teaching cannot furnish him with instruction in his duty 
towards his fellows — an instruction needed by all students alike, whether 
thej belong to the department of arts or of science. Again, there are, as we 
believe, abstract principles and moral truths wholly independent of, and 
immeasurably above, the loss of that material universe in which we live. 
No doubt, these are incidentally inculcated by the teaching in arts. But the 
inculcation of moral truth by teaching in physical science is not possible. 
Nevertheless ethical instruction is specially requisite for the student of 
science, in order to prevent his imagining that there is nothing beyond 
the conceptions with which he is familiar, however lofty and wide these 
maybe. Moral philosophy, then, comprises a knowledge which is neces- 
sary to all students in all departments of education, which they must 
bring with them to all their studies, and which they ought to 
retain in their inmost hearts and minds throughout their lives. There- 
fore, it ought not, in my judgment, to be left to incidental or indirect 
teaching, but ought to be taught systematically in all our institutions 
from the highest to the humblest. Nevertheless, in Western India, it 
is taught indirectly rather than directly ; it is not systematically and 

*Moral Discipline, p. 19. 
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specifically prescribed; as one subject among many, it is miade optional 
rather than obligatory. If this be a great defect, as I believe it is, then 
the remedy can be applied only by this University. If the existence of the 
defect be satisfactorily shown to the Senate, then I am sure that the 
members of that governing body will feel the responsibility which devolves 
on them. Indeed, the University did in former times indicate moral 
philosophy as an optional subject for students after their entrance into the 
University, and therein commanded the cordial assent and the loyal 
adherence of the students. From various causes this honored practice has, 
during recent years, been intermitted. If the Senate shall see fit not only 
to resuscitate, but also to enlarge and enforce it — that is, to render it obli- 
gatory rather than optional, — their action will approve itself to the 
conscience of the Natives. For the action of the University determines the 
teaching in the Colleges and High Schools, and the example of these 
superior institutions is sure to be followed by the middle class institutions, 
and ultimately even by the primary schools, until, at length, we have a 
complete system of national instruction in ethics adapted to the degrees 
of intelHgence and capacity as found in the different grades of students. 
To found, to elaborate, to establish such a system should, I think, be an 
object of ambition of anxiety to this University and ta all engaged in the 
work of public instruction. The Natives will certainly be the willing 
subjects of such teaching. Moral philosophy is a theme on which the 
sages, lawgivers and philosophers of the Hindus have dilated from the 
earliest times — that has engaged the reverential thoughts and attracted 
the afEectionate regards of the best men. amongst the. Natives for many 
generations — though the aberration of the practice of most people from its 
maxims has been as frequent and patent in the Indian nation as in any 
nation. I apprehend that many thoughtful Natives, while thankfully 
acknowledging all that has been done in this direction by the public instruc-* 
tion under British rule, do yet lament that a more systematic effort is not 
made to unfold and evolve before the minds of the young those eternal 
principles of right and wrong, which serve as beacons for the due conduct 
of life, and which ought specially to be included in an educational system 
that necessarily excludes religious teaching. With the majority of the 
Natives, such a systematization of ethical teaching would augment the 
popularity of our national education. It would e&vate and crown the 
moral edifice already founded by the effects of our liberal education, by the 
discipline of our institutions, and by the personal example of our teachers. 
I have already urged this most important matter on the consideration of 
the Syndicate who finding some difiiculty at present in effecting the re- 
quisite alteration of the educational course, intimate that they will take an 
early opportunity of bestowing their renewed and careful consideration on 
the matter." 

When the Senate of the Madras University excluded Moral 
Philosophy except as an optional subject. Native Public Opinion 
commented upon the proceeding as follows : — 

"We are bound to protest in the most emphatic terms against the 
exclusion of general ethics from the system of studies prescribed for 
the University Examinations. Our surprise is really inexpressible at 
finding that it is seriously contemplated to remove this subject of vital 
importance from even the B. A. course, and place it in the category of 
optional studies. We do not inquire if the University authorities are 
wise in adopting such a step ; we are tempted to ask n they are sane ? 
While the earnest friends and well-wishers of humanity all over the 
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• 
civilized globe are ransacking their brains to discover new means to 
prevent vices and crimes in preference to punishing them, what should 
be thought if an University should coolly and deli\>erately set aside 
some of the best means we happily possess already P It seems our youths 
are to be carefully taught to direct the level and the theodolite, but 
are not to know how to direct their feelings and passions. They ar^ 
to study the relations between the sides and angles of trilateral figures,. 
but are to remain totally ignorant of the relations between them- 
selves and their fellow-men. They are to be thoroughly versed in 
goniometric functions, but are to be thoroughly in the dark as re- 
gards the most important functions of social life. Can absurdity further 
go? We should, on the other hand, insist with aD our might upon 
having ethics carefully taught as soon as the student is able to under- 
stand ordinary English. A graduated series of books upon the subject 
should be named, the lowest of the series being included in the Matri- 
culation course, and the highest in that for the B. A. degree." — ^23ri 
Odoher, 1872. 

The writer is strongly of opinion that the course proposed 
by Sir Richard Temple and in the foregoing extract is practi- 
cable^ and^ if rightly carried out, would have a very beneficial 
influence. 

Moral instruction may be imparted in primary schools, as at 
present, by lessons interspersed in the Beading Books. The 
Universities might have three Manuals, as suggested above> 
for the three principal examinations. 

To some extent there might be a division of subjects. The 
Matriculation Text Book might treat specially of personal duties, 
including duty to God. The second Text Book, while not 
altogether overlooking the first, might dwell more on Social 
Duties. The condition of women, the family circle, and duty 
to the poor, might here receive most attention. The third 
Text Book, for the B. A. Class, might embrace a wider field, 
pointing out the duties of the readers to their countrymen 
generally and to the State. There might be hints on the choice 
of a profession, success in life, self-improvement, &c. 

Much of the value of the text-books would depend upon their 
adaptation to the circumstances of the readers. They should 
be written in such a way as to show sympathy with them in the 
struggles and temptations to which they are exposed, and en* 
courage them to become '* more effective combatants in the gi*eat 
fight which never ceases to rage between good and evil.*' 

Books like Todd's Student's Manual, Blackie's 1^ elf -Culture^ 
the works of Smiles, practical treatises on Moral Philosophy 
like those of Wayland and Winslow, would yield materials. The 
Indian Convocation Addresses might also be turned to account. 
Still, much would require to be original. At this time there is 
An accomplished missionary in India, of great experience, and 
deeply interested in the subject, with the requisite time at his 
command, the Kev. J. Murray Mitchell, m.a., ll.d., now Dean 
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of the Bombay University Faculty of Arts. The Sunday Mirror, 
thas refers to him and to the subject when reviewing his recent 
Lectures on '' Intellectual and Moral Discipline'' : — 

*' We need not say that we have read them with the greatest pleasure. 
t)r, Mitchell is one of the ablest, most scholarly and cultivated of the 
Christian Missionaries now working in India, and any thing ooming from 
his lips must be eminently suggestive and afford food for ample thought. 
These papers may be profitably read by voung students, and what is of 

freater importance, they will be profitable to teachers as well. Dr. 
[itchell is evidently one of those that believe that the present system of 
secular education is productive of great mischief, and that our educationists 
have committed a great mistake in undertaking the intellectual discipline 
of Indian youths, leaving the moral powers unrecognised and uncultured. 
Strange to say this mistake has not been perceived, though half a century's 
experiences may lead one to suppose that the time has come for a new de- 
parture in the line of education. The authorities have no faith in moral 
education. Sir E. C. Bayley altogether ignored its use when the best of 
thoughts, the best of ideas, the best of examples could be placed before 
young men in the books that were given them to read. There is besides 
an impression that moral education is impracticable without religion, and 
since Government is precluded from teaching religion, the formation of 
character must form no part of its functions. We say this idea is un- 
founded and, as experience has taught us, totally unsupported by facts.*' 
Oct, 30, 1881. 

Madras Native Public Opinion has been quoted. The Indian 
Mirror, says : — 

" There is nothing in the educational character of India to prevent moral 
training, in which all classes are equally interested and which all would 
hail with alacrity. Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees and Christians would 
all be delighted to see their children brought up in the knowledge and 
practice of virtue, and, far from feeling disaffected, would feel profoundly 
grateful for the blessing." 

The writer does not know whether Dr. Mitchell would be 
willing to undertake the preparation of such Manuals, but per- 
haps he would, if he got encouragement. It would be under- 
stood that only the great truths of Natural Beligion were to be 
introduced. A small editorial Committee might be appointed, 
consisting of one or two gentlemen connected with the Government 
Educational Department and others like Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen. There might be supplements to each Manual for Christian 
Schools and Colleges. 

In one way or other, what is wanted might be provided. 
'* Where there's a will, there's a way.'* 

It may be objected that all that could be written would be but 
a feeble barrier in the hour of temptation. Still, the study of 
such Manuals would not be altogether in vain. One of the greatest 
advantages is, that Professors, interested in the students, would 
thus have good opportunities for enlarging on the subject, and 
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their personal influence would be thrown more into the scale of 
religion and morality. 

This, however, brings np a real difficulty. Dr. Mitchell says :— 

"In appointing professors, Gk)vemment seems to have regard only to 
intellectual qualifications. In religion a man may be a Christian, Deist, 
Atheist, Comtist, or Agnostic; the Government serenely ignores the ques* 
tion both of his creed and character."* 

According to the present system, Mr. Bradlangh might be 
Principal of a Government College m India, a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, or a Director of Public Instiniction. For such 
a man to teach the duty of " responsibility to a living Creator" 
would be mockery. Either Atheists should not be appointed or 
in such cases the teaching which is considered so necessary must be 
abandoned. 

Promotioh of Loyalty. 

A separate section is assigned to this and it is placed last, 
partly on account of its importance, partly because it is connect- 
ed with so many other subjects. 

Loyalty is the first essential to good Government. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome in securing it, have already been mention- 
ed. The only question now is with respect to the means to be 
employed. 

NeWy direct taxation is the chief cause of disloyalty. Many 
Europeans do not understand this. Sir Charles Treveiyan gives 
the explanation :— 

**A11 people are, of course, averse to taxes; but the native feeling in 
reference to the imposition of new taxes is different in kind from this, 
and is not so destitute of reason as may at first sight appear. The Natives 
of this country have always lived under despotic governments, and in the 
absence of any better means of niacins a limit upon the exactions of their 
rulers, they have been accustomed to tsike their stand upon long established 
practice, which they regard as we do our ancient hereditary privileges. 
Hence it has always been observed that waile they are extremely patient 
under established grievances, they are always disposed to meet new 
impositions by active or passive resistance." 

Taxation is taxation whether municipal^ provincial, or imperial. 
In municipalities the Government executive officer is virtually 
supreme. If he has some hobby, the people may be heavily 
taxed that he may ride it ; or other departments, equally impor- 
tant, may suffer. 

Just and wise government, in a manner suited to the idiosyn^ 
cracy of the people, is indispensable to the existence of loyalty, 
and without it all other attempts to foster it will be in vain. 
An explanation of what is necessary is attempted in a Letter 
to Lord Hartington, entitled England^a Duty to India. 

• KUdmay Conference Report, 1878. p. 130. 
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The following are some other means which may be employed. 

I. IVfiat England has done for India should he taught in 
schools. 

Count Bjornstjerna, was a Swedish statesman, author of a 
treatise on the *' Theogony, Philosophy and Cosmogony of the 
Hindus." He describes our rule as follows : — 

" It may be truly said, that if England were to lose India, she herself 
would not suffer so much as her colonies, and that at the same time the 
loss would be a terrible misfortune for mankind. The English in Asia 
represent the commencement of civilization and humanity, and if by a 
great and sudden effort like the present, the inhabitants of India were to 
shake off the power under which they now live, then, undoubtedly, they 
would fall under the yoke of their own blood-thirsty tyrants, and would 
return to all the horrors of barbarism. In reality, the English have been 
the saviours of India. They put an end to the reign of brigandage, and 
replaced it bv one of justice and order. They appear as the defenders of 
the rights of humanity. During whole centuries the history of India 
presents one continual spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody 
era terminates with the conquests of the English, and though their Gov- 
ernment has not been an example of all possible perfection, it is impossi- 
ble not to admit that it has been incomparably more mild, humane, and 
just than all other Governments under which Hindoos have ever lived." 

During the administration of Sir John Lawrence, varioas 
opinions were obtained regarding our Government, and Sindia^ 
one of the principal Native Princes, thus gave his personal ex- 
perience : — 

** Your 'prestige fills men's minds to an extent which to men who know 
how things were carried on scarce fifty years ago, seems beyond belief. 
Within that period when Mahrattas went from time to time from Gwalior 
to the Deccan, small bodies were not safe. The departure was an epoch 
in the year. Their friends parted from them knowing that they had to 
set out on a journey of danger — perils through thugs, robbers, spoliation 
and black-mail levied on them by the states through which they must pass : 
these things men not old still speak of. Now all pass to and fro without 
danger or hindrance — the poorest traveller feels as safe as the richest — ^f or 
you make as much effort to protect the poor as the rich. I never put 
myself on the mail-cart, unattended and perhaps unknown, without 
appreciating the strength of your rule. It is a substance — I leave Gwalior 
without apprehension, and my absence occasions no distrust." 

Why, then, is our Government not more appreciated f The 
Imperial Remeto gives one reason : — 

" The unpopularity of English rule in India is a cause of much won- 
der and speculation to people who have no personal acquaintance with the 
East. They are fond or contrasting the equity of our rule with the oppres- 
siveness and rapacity of the extinct dynasties ; but they overlook the fact, 
that the present generation of our Eastern subjects has not the means of 
instituting such a comparison. The greater part of them have had no 
experience of any dynasty but our own, and are not possessed of any his- 
torical information, wherewith to supply this lack of Imowledge." 

All desire to falsify history or to present one-sided views is 
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disclaimed. The amplest credit should be given to the variona 
dynasties that have preceded us. At the same time, it seems 
practicable to show that, notwithstanding all our faults, we have 
been a blessing to India. The History of India would be the best 
vehicle for such teaching, though it might also find a place^ to 
some extent, in the general Reading Books. 

2. The adoantages of a settled government might be explained, 
and the dtdy to *' Iwnowr the king'' directly inculcated. 

Most of the people of India look upon Government simply as 
a machine for extracting money from them, without giving them 
any thing in return. Teaching like the following from Whately 
would be useful :— 

** Many are apt to think taxes quite a different expense from all others; 
and either do not know, or else forget, that they receive any thing in 

exchatige for the taxes Were it not for this, you could be employed 

scarcely half your time in providing food and clothing, and the other half 
would be taken up in guarding against being robbed of them ; or in work- 
ing for some other man whom you would hire to keep watch and fight for 
you. This would cost you much more than you pay in taxes ; and yet you 
may see, by the example of savage nations, how very imperfect that pro- 
tection would be.*'* 

Good poetry, if available, might be employed with advantage. 
Two verses of the " National Anthem'^ are unexceptionable^ but 
the lines 

" Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks," Ac. 

are not to be admired. 

*' Rule Britannia" betrays too much insular pride. 

8. The artificial stimulus given to English education should be 
withdrawn. • 

It was at first a necessity for Gt)vernment to establish Colleges 
to provide educated officers ; but the system has been continued 
until the market has been flooded. The large and annually in- 
creasing numbers of educated men who cannot obtain employ- 
ment threaten to become one of the chief sources of political evil 
in the country. 

In England^ while the State makes liberal grants for the lower 
education, the higher is left to be provided by the people them- 
selves. The consequent expense of a University course limits 
the supply of graduates. In India an opposite system has been 
largely pursued by Government. 

There is another important difference : — 

In Europe, " the higher education is part of the equipment for the life of 
a gentleman, as well as a qualification for professional employment. To the 
Indian this European culture is almost exclusively a preparation for profes- 

* Easv Leasous in Money Matterst 
14 
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Bional and still more for official life, and disappointed of these, the educa- 
tion has only excited wants and raised expectations which leave the unsuc- 
cessful aspirant a discontented and dangerous man,"* 

The Colonies, America^ India itself, are outlets for the educa- 
ted in England, to which there is nothing corresponding in this 
country. 

Twenty years ago, the late Sir Henry Ward, when Governor of 
Ceylon, wrote as follows regarding English education : — 

*' The amount required from each scholar should be sufficient to put some 
check upon the too easy acquisition of the rudiments of knowledge which 
fills every Government office with noisy apphcants for place, and strips the 
fields of that labour which is the real source of wealth in a country/' 

The Maharaja of Travancore, in a lecture, '^ Our Indnatrial 
Status,'' delivered when he was First Prince, referring to the 
scholars in the State schools, says : — 

*' Almost without exception, all these, I suspect, look to Gk>vemment 
employment. The posts of English writers, native Bavasams, and ac- 
coimtants are necessarilv limited. Still more so are f'olice-Aminships, 
Tahsildarships, Munsiffsnips, Sirastadarships, Judgeships and Peshkar- 
ships. But the shd^s, in which our young men, rollowing the impulse 
of a fertile imagination, have embarl&ed, must, in many cases, land them 
in a dreamy land of disappointment. If our Gk)vemment must provide 
for all the youths that receive education, our public offices will mive to 
be extended miles, and public salaries to be increased by thousands of 
rupees, and after all to entertain a host of discontented, disobedient, and 
sometimes troublesome young men. The sooner the idea that Gkxvem- 
ment employment is the Ultvma Th/ide of education is scooped out of the 
heads of our youths, the better. Be assured that the wielding of a spade 
or the driving of a plough, or the treading of a watering level, in one's 
own interest, is not a whit less honourable than scratching foolscap with 
goose quills, taken by itself.*' 

The British Government is often blamed, because educated 
Hindus cannot get employment; but it will be seen from the 
foregoing, that it is the same in a Native State. As remarked, 
public offices would require to be " extended miles'* to receive 
candidates, and larger and larger additions would be necessary 
every year. 

Grain falls in price after ti plentiful harvest. It is the 
same in the educational market. When university graduates 
were few in number, they commanded high salaries ; with 
their increase, the rates have been declining, and there is 
growing difficulty in obtaining employment. Under present 
circumstances, things must become worse and worse. 

The Hon. J. B. Norton, late of Madras, says : — 

^ This reliance upon Government, and seeking after its employ, to the 
exclusion of aU otner legitimate and honourable means of obtaining a 



• Our Educational Policy in India, pp. 47^ 48. 
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livelihood, has to the present moment been the principal bane and curse 
of Native society." 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton shows how the present state of things 
must lead to discontent : — 

" Numbers of young men yearly issue from our institutions who find 
that they can obtain neither pi-actice in the law .courts nor places in 
the public service. They look back on all the mental toil they have 
endured, and are chagrined in discovering that in but too many in- 
stances it leads to nothing. This accounts mainly for the discontent 
and restlessness which are perceptible in the rising generation."* 

Professor M. Williams expresses a similar opinion : — 

"Those who are unsuccessful in gaining appointments will not turn 
to m a n ual labour, but remain discontented members of society and enemies 
of our Government, converting the little real education they have received 
into an instrument to iniure us by talking treason and writing seditious 
articles in native journals, f 

The clood in the horizon may seem no bigger than '' a man's 
hand;'' bat many thoughtful men fear that it is from this quar- 
ter that the next political storm will burst over India. The 
following warning has been given by A. P. Howell, Esq., Under 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, who 
for several years had charge of education. The following is 
from his Report for 1870: — 

"Looking; to the rapid growth ci our educational system, and to the 
enormous influence for eood or evil that a single able and well educated 
man may exercise in this country; and looking to the dense but in- 
flammable ignorance of the millions around us, it seems a tremendous 
experiment for t^e State to undertake, and in some Provinces almost 
monopolize, the direct training of whole generations above their own 
creed, and above that sense of relation to another world upon which 
they base all their moral obligations ; and the possible evil is obviously 
growing with the system. It is true that things go smoothly and quietly, 
out this is attained by ignoring not only the inevitable results of early 
training on the character and the great needs of human nature, especially 
in the East, but by also ignoring the responsibility which devolves on 
the Gk)vemment that assumes the entire control of direct education at 
all. If, therefore, while fanaticism is raging around, there is a calm in 
our schools and colleges, it is an ominous and unnatural calm, of impossi- 
ble continuance, the c^m of the centre of the cyclone." 

Like gamblers in a lottery, aU the young men who enter 
College hope to be successful. Notwithstanding the repeated 
warnings given, as Sir R. Temple remarks, " thousands persist 
in embarking in the same course." The remedy must come 
largely from Government. 

One difllculty is that the action will be misiuterpreted. When 
Sir George Campbell sought to promote a knowledge of land- 

* Quoted in Fortnightly Reviewy Sept. 1878. 
f Modern India, p. 175. 
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surveyings &c. in Bengal^ he was caricatured by tbe Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. To improve the poor Bengali physique, he wished 
to encourage gymnastic exercises among students. The Moorslusd" 
ahad Patrika saw in this a deep-laid^ crafty design : — 

" All the pnpils of Berhampore College spend the afternoon in wrestling 
and other gymnastic exercises. They then return to their homes and eat 
a little, then lie down and sleep like d^sid people until morning, when they 
wake up with stiff limbs. The time for reading is wasted in this way. 
Chota Srijukto (Lieutenant- GU)vemor) is not wanting in artfulness. He 
has devised many methods to ' eat the head* of the higher Bengali learning : 
though this may not be his design, this is the fruit which will result." 
Quoted in Indian Mirror, 1st May, 1873. 

Sir Charles Turner, Chief Justice of Madras, not long ago, 
considered the recent increase of small Government Colleges in 
South India as a mistake even in an educational point of view. 
The Americans condemn them by the expressive phrase " one- 
horse Universities/' Some 6i the principal Missions in South 
India have wisely united in the *' Madras Christian College.'* 
6ovei*nment might gradually reduce the number of its General 
Colleges, 

Although the ignorant multitude may think that we have 
only selfish motives in such a course, it seems possible, by de- 
grees, to convince the influential classes that the higher educa- 
tion should be limited even for their own benefit. At present 
petty shopkeepers, peons, and domestic servants, are making 
great efforts to get an English education for some of their child- 
ren in the hope that they will obtain Government appointments. 
" In England,'* said the late Bishop Milman, " such youths would 
with satisfaction to themselves and benefit to the community, 
look forward to an honest life of handicraft work, to be bakers, 
carpenters, tailors, labourers, and workers in some shape or 
other ; here they wish to live by their wits. It is a simple im- 
possibility." 

Even when such men succeed, it is not politically an advan- 
tage. Sometimes a civilian takes a fancy to educate the son 
of a low caste servant, and afterwards to promote him in his 
district. There is a native proverb, "When the low caste is 
exalted, the umbrella must be borne even at midnight." We have 
ourselves a proverb about setting beggars on horseback. 

While the writer is most strongly opposed to caste, and 
while it is admitted that a so-called low-caste of ability and 
high character deserves to rise, yet he thinks it better that 
we should leave things to their natural course- By this the 
supply would be more limited, and Government offices, as a 
rule, would fall to the middle and upper classes. 

There is another argument which will come home with 
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increasing force. According to the laws of Hindu society, evei-y 
man possessing any means, is bound to provide for all his rela- 
tives. There is no doubt that this has its good features, and 
prevents a great amount of wretchedness; but it is also fre- 
quently abused. Pei'sons who can thus obtain the necessaries 
of life without labour are tempted to indolence. As the Friend 
of India remarks :— 

"There is scarcely a married man in the country who has not some 
of his own or his wife's kindred dependent on his bounty. These he 
cannot shake of; and they will seldom drop off themselves, but will 
continae to draw nourishment from his labour while a single meal of 
rice remains in the house. In the support of these indolent drones his 
substance is wasted and his debts increased." 

There is a rising feeling among the more enlightened against 
this system, a growing desire to shake off such '' indolent 
drones/' But our present educational policy tends to multiply 
them, and the burden will become more and more intolerable, 
unless means are devised for their diminution. 

Another pernicious effect has been the " plague of lawyers,'* 
which has been compared to a plague of locusts. Professor 
Williams says, "One crying evil requires immediate redress. 
A limit should be put by law to the increase of native 
pleaders.'' 

The Hindu Patriot thus speaks of the practices of some of 
the pleaders in Bengal : — 

" Not content vdth the amount of work they get in the usual exercise 
of their professional vocation, these pleaders it appears encourage every 
officer of the Court, down to the lowest peon, to 'tout' for them, pay- 
ing so high as fifty per cent, for their unhallowed gaiins ! The Natives 
of Bengal are called * litigious ;' we should like to see a community 
that could remain ancontaminated when such influences are brought to 
bear upon its passions. Commercial men tell us that demands are sure 
to create supplies. If that be the case, why should we wonder if perjury 
and forgery flourish among us, when we have a Court, all the officers 
of which are constantly tempting people to plunge into law-suits either 
to ruin an enemy, disable a rival, or extort money from a rich and peace* 
ful neighbour?"— ^eferwary 10, 1862. 

4. Agricultural and Technical Education should receive much 
more attention. 

Our present system throws the whole stream of educated men 
into the narrow channels of Government employ and law, with 
tbe unfortunate results already pointed out. The current should 
be diverted, where it will fructify, instead of causing unwholesome 
swamps. Professor Williams says : — 

" I believe the defects of our present system are beginning to be acknow- 
ledged. Many think we shall be wiser to educate the generality of natives 
in their professions and callings rather than above them — to make a good 
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husbandman a better one, a good mechanic more skilfnl in his craft — ^and 
only to give higher forms of education in exceptional cases."* 

So much space has already beea devoted to Agricultaral and 
Technical Education that farther remarks are not required. 

Whether the people will ever become thoroughly reconciled to 
our rule is uncertain. It is our duty, however, to do what we 
can to pramote their welfare, whatever may be the result. 

Singing. 

Currie, one of the best English writers on education remarks : 
*' Every good song which is made familiar to a school is a 
pleasant and powerful source of influence over a large number 
in behalf of the virtue or sentiment which it embodies/' 

Laurie shows how it is ancillary to other branches of instruc- 
tion ; — 

*' But Music is not only in itself a direct moral agency and a medium 
for direct moral teaching ; it is also the best auxiliary to the other moral 
and religious instruction of the school, because it repeats what has been 
already conveyed in a dogmatic or illustrative form, and it does so with 
melodious and grateful associations, which suggest, if they do not reveal, 
the inner harmony of the spiritual life. Nay more, may we not say that 
the musical utterance of a sentiment suggests to the young mind the 
fundamental union of goodness, truth, and beauty — an union dimly appre- 
hended it may be, but perhaps none the less deeply felt P H this be so, 
there are the beginnings of a true culture in school-music/'f 

India has its popular songs, but they are generally either 
corrupting or superstitious. Mr. Loog says of Bengali songs : 
'' The Bengali songs do not inculcate the love of wine, or like 
the Scotch, the love of war, but are devoted to Venus and the 
popular deities ; they are filthy and polluting.''^ 

The Indian Mirror bears similar testimony :— 

*' Is there no patriot to sing the glories of his country, the wrongs <^ his 
mother-land P No poet to paint in words the lilies of the field P Alas ! no. 
Wherever you go, you are tired of hearing these wretched love son^s which 
corrupt the young, the gprown-up and the old. The dancing «rl, the music 
master, the foyer of music, whoever that is known to sing, will be found to 
touch the same chord. Nor is any other sort of music felt generally 
desirable." 1st March, 1873. 

Besides inculcating truthfulness, honesty, family affection, 
kindness to all, &c., there might be songs about daily work. 
There is an English song, " Weave, brothers, weave.'' Corres- 
ponding songs are required for India, for gardeners drawing 
water, for boys driving cattle home, for women weeding, harvest 
songs, wedding songs, &c« 

* Modem India, p. 175. 
t Primary Edncation, pp. 128, 124 
t Bengal Becords, No, XXXIl, p. zlyiii. 
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Pew greater services could be rendered to the canse of edu- 
cation in India than good collections of vernacular songs^ set to 
popular Native tunes. 

Geography, History, &a 

Macaulay says in his Education Minute :~- 

" The importance of Greography is very great indeed. I am not snre that 
it is not of all studies that which is most likely to open the mind of a 
Natiye of India." 

It is well known that the Hindus have no History properly so 
called. " The very word," says professor Cowell, '' has no 
corresponding Indian expression. The idlest legend has passed 
current as readily as the most authentic fact, nay, more readily, 
because it is more likely to charm the imagination ; and, in this 
phase of the mind, imagination and feeling supply the only proof 
which is needed to win the belief of the audience."* 

The study of history is valuable as a corrective to this state of 
things. The history of India, properly written, would tend to 
promote good feeling between the two races, and inspire loyalty 
towards our Government. The recent work by Dr. Hunter, 
which has not yet reached this country, will probably sup{dy this 
desideratum. 

Illustrations, 

Moseley remarks :— 

••The teaching power of pictures, not only for infants but for elder 
children, is not, I think, duly appreciated. If the reading lesson books 
were profusely illustrated with prints of the inhabitants of different 
countries, their dwellings, the characteristic forms of vegetation, &c., and 
generally of such objects as are nsaally pictured in books of travel, and if 
the historical parts of the book were illustrated on a similar principle, and 
80 of every other subject (manufacturing processes for instance), the effect 
upon our schools would, I think, well repay any cost which it might 
create." • 

The people are fond of pictures. Marshman says of the early 

Eroductions of the Bengali press: "Many, of these works have 
een accompanied with plates, which add an amazing value to 
them in the opinion of the majority of native readers and pur- 
chasers.*' 

Most of the Government SchooUBooks in India are entirely 
without illustrations. Some of the Government Vernacular 
School-Books have a few hideous woodcuts. The Marathi Series 
of the Bombay Government have some which are only a shade bet- 
ter, as those in the First Book ; while a few, probably supplied by 



* Inangaral Lecture, p. li. 
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the School of Arts, are moderately good. The Punjab Urdu 
Series^ illustrated by Mrs. Steel aad Mr. Kipling^ far surpass any 
others for artistic skill. 

Two kinds of illustrations are required — small woodcuts for 
books and large pictures to exhibit to classes. 

Woodcuts for books should be small in size, for economy of 
space ; but they should be as clear and accurate as possible. 
Perspective and backgrounds are generally not understood by the 
common people. In their own books the illustrations are often 
little more than outlines. A little shading may be added, but 
not much. Printing has to be taken into account. It is far 
more difficult to bring out woodcuts clearly than ordinary letter- 
press. In the vernacular editions this has to be considered. 

The original woodcuts should be from the best photographs^ 
where available, and executed in the first style of art. This would 
involve some expense at first, but electrotypes could be supplied 
to all parts of India at very low rates. The cost, on the whole, 
would be much less than engraving blocks at each of the Presi- 
dencies, while the workmanship would be far superior. 

The subjects for woodcuts will readily suggest themselves. 
It may only be mentioned that the physical features, the eth- 
nology, and remarkable buildings of India should receive special 
attention. 

Some large coloured illustrations to explain lessons in science 
and the* arts would be valuable, and compensate, to some extent, 
for the want of apparatus. Where the school houses are good, 
they may be hung up on the walls. In village schools, where 
they could not thus be protected from the wind and dust, they 
might be kept in a portfolio. Only a few would require to be 
specially prepared for India. A selection from those available 
at home would answer most purposes. 

REVIEW OP THE GOVERNMENT 
READING BOOKS. 

In judging of any work it is necessary to have some stiindard 
by which to try it. The foregoing lengthy remarks are intended 
to show what School-Books, suited to the requirements of the 
country, should include. Before noticing briefly the different 
Government Series, it may be well to give the following re- 
marks by the Rev. C. W. Forman : — 

" There are few tasks more difficult than the preparation of a series of 
English Headers which will give general satisfaction ; one reason of which 
dimculty no doubt is the fact that so many important principles have to be 
kept in mind and consistently carried oat m their preparation : — 

1. The lessons must be properly graduated. 

2. They should be interesting to the pupils. 
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8. They should be instructive. 

4. They should be adapted to draw out the reflective power of the pupils. 

6. They should be adapted to exert a wholesome influence on their morals 
and manners. 

No two compilers would probably quite agree as to the relative import- 
ance of each of these principles, and some would exalt one to the great 
detriment of the others."* 

Another consideration to be kept in view is that all the School- 
Books were compiled under disadvantageous circumstances. 
The Madras School-Book Committee expressed the following 
opinion with reference to the work : — 

** It is obviously desirable that the whole should be prepared on a regular 
plan, and this can be attained only by their being all compiled by one 
person or by several persons working under the immediate supervision of 
a responsible editor. If the work is entrusted, as we recommend, to one or 
several ofiicers of the Educational Department, the gentlemen selected for 
this duty should, in our opinion, be relieved of all their ordinary avocations, 
and be prohibited from engaging in any other work, such as University or 
Greneral Test Examinations. We have no faith in work done at odd mo- 
ments by gentlemen jaded with teaching or examining."t 

The compilers of the books, instead of being set free from 
other work, had to go on with their duties as usual. For this the 
Government — not the authors — is responsible. 

Most of the Series are incomplete, but there is suflBicient in 
each case to judge of the plan. 

The sole object in pointing out apparent defects is to show the 
need of a Series more worthy of the Government of India, and 
better suited to the wants of this great empire. At the same 
time, it is cheerfully admitted that each Series has some good 
features and may be examined with profit. Excellence, as a 
rule, is attainable onljr by a succession of failures. 

English Sbbies. 
1. Disparity of size, — This is, perhaps, the first thing that 
strikes a person who has the books before him. For purposes 
of comparison, pages are reduced to about the same size, and 
Nelson's Royal Readers are added. 

Nos. of Series. 
I.J II. III. IV. V. VI. 
Nos. of Pages, 12mo. 



Royal Readers 


... 28 


56 


114 


192 


288 


416 


BeDgal 


... 64 


80 


78 


98 


131 


163 


Punjab 


... 105 


123 


122 


76 






Bombay 


... 26 


90§ 


177 








Madras 


... 80 


263 


248 


309 


40O 





* Report of Panjab School-Book Committee, p. 10. 
t Report of Madras School-Book Committee, p> 23* 
t First Book or Primer. § In two Parts. 

15 
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The larger size of the Madras Series is explained by the trans- 
lation exercises and notes appended. 

It will be seen that while there is a graduation in size of 
l^elson's Readers, this is generally wanting ia the Indian Series. 
The Punjab Primer contains exercises on the sequence of tenses, 
direct and indirect narrative, treated of in Hints on the Study 
of English, prepared for University students by Messrs. Bowe 
and Webb. 

Each Director naturally takes his own Series of Readers as his 
standard. Hence, when any books, graduated like those at home, 
are used in aided schools, there is great confusion, — one Inspector 
requiring so much, another a different quantity. 

2. Defective Elementary Teaching, — In this respect the Ben- 
gal Series is the most antiquated. True, it gives introductory 
lessons on the straight and curved lines ; but they are followed 
by the letters, capital and small, with ba, be, bi, &c. bla, ble, bli, 
&c. ab, eb, ib, &c., — a system long ago exploded. 

The Punjab Primer gives capital and small letters in no larger 
type than the body of the book, and there is little or no gradua- 
tion of sounds in the subsequent lessons, diphthongs and joined 
consonants being mixed together without classification. The 
book contains, however, some excellent lessons in grammatical 
construction. 

The Bombay Primer begins, as usual, with the alphabet, but 
it is given in large characters. The lessons which follow are 
partly graduated, although they might be considerably improved 
in this respect. 

The Madras First Booh is the only one which adopts the im- 
proved system of teaching a few letters at a time and using them 
in words. So far as reading is concerneS, there is not much 
skill displayed. Diphthongs and joined consonants are introduced 
at an early stage without order. Still, the book has some ex- 
cellent points. 

8. Unskilful arrangement of lessons in Science or their dbsence.^^ 
In teaching natural histoiy, a commencement should be made 
at home, and the circle gradually widened. The selections 
should also be as far as possible typical. The following are the 
titles of some lessons in the Bengal Series : — 

First Book. Second Book. Third Book. Fourth Book. 



Cow Calf Horse 


Sheep 


Ass Bear Bear 


White Bear 


Cat Cat Buffalo 


Camel 


Dog Jackal Dog 


Fox 


There are three lessons on the Bear, and 


none on the Lion. 



Little attention is paid to widening the circle, 
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The same defects are foand in the Panjab Series. Lessons on 
the Oat^ the' Wolf, and the Hare are given both in the Second 
and Third Readers. The Second Reader has a lesson on thd 
Rabbit, closely allied to the Hare, while other interesting animals 
are entirely overlooked. 

The omission of Scientific lessons is another defect. The 
Compilers of the Madras Series had the following instructions 
for their guidance :— 

*' The main object in all the Reading Books should be to teach tho 
pupil the English Language, and to give him at the same time a taste for 
reading. We consider it of great importance that the subject matter of the 
lessons should be attractive and interesting, and the subjects which seem 
to us most suitable are anecdotes, biographies, travels, and natural history. 
If such subjects as morality, the laws of health, political eoonomj, and 
physical science are introduced at all, it should be, we think, very sparingly. 
Descriptions of machinery and chemical processes seem to us altogether out 
of place in such books.'' 

The above is a relic of the times when Literature reigned 
supreme in India. 

A boy might go over the six Bengal Readers and not know 
that sach a thing existed as a telescope, a microscope, or an 
electric telegraph. The Madras Series allots 7 lines to the steam 
engine and 61 pages to the Adventures of Ulysses. The terms teles- 
cope and electric telegraph occur, bat there is no account of them* 
To use the words of the Madras Mail, not one of the books will 
tell the reader '^ why an apple falls to the ground, what is th6 
meaning of a burning stick, or what the sun means by occasionally 
disappearing at inconvenient times.^' The Bengal Series is the 
only one which mentions that such a thing exists as a printing 
press. 

There are, however, a few lessons on natural phenomena and 
modern inventions ; as on Rain, in the Madras Fourth Beader^ 
and on Glass, Railroads^ and Telegraphs, in the Punjab Second 
Reader. 

4. Neglect oftha "material" well-being of the people. 

Professors of Literature may not think of anything beyond 
their own sphere, but most persons will consider that education 
should seek to raise its recipients physically and socially as well 
as intellectuaily. 

Justice Cunningham has been quoted on the importance of a 
knowledge of the laws of health. Neither the Panjab nor the 
Bombay Series contains a single lesson on the subject. The 
Madras Series has two lessons in the Third Reader^ The Bengal 
Series gives several in different books. 

It maybe objected that there is a Sanitary Prim&rj ^^ issued 
with the authority of the Government of India*'' While it 
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contains much useful matter, it is not simple enough for schools, 
and though very full on some points, others receive little atten- 
tion. But the great bulk of children at school will not read 
separate treatises on the subject. Lessons suitable to different 
stages should be included in the Reading Books. Some children 
never get beyond the Primer. Even this might contain sentences 
like the following : " Filth is the mother of sickness'' ; *" Vac- 
cination keeps away sraall-pox.^' " Healthy Homes and how to 
make them/' "How to keep away Fever," &c., might form 
topics in the more advanced books. 

The need of thrift, the universal tendency to run into debt, 
the extravagant expenditure at marriages and funerals, are sub- 
jects completely ignored. So also, with one or two slight ex- 
ceptions, is every thing regarding the elevation of women. 

5. A few lessons contain defective moral teaching. 

Most of the Readers have an excellent moral tone ; but some 
exceptional lessons may be noticed, all found in one book. The 
Madras Second Reader contains a few stories with pert sayings, 
which had better be omitted. A boy is asked by his father what 
he had learaed at school. " What I have learned,'' said he, ** is 
that at that school I shall learn nothing.'' (p. 3.) When a 
gentleman told a strong, and healthy beggar that it was shame- 
ful for him to beg instead of work, it is said, " The beggar, look- 
ing scornfully at the gentleman, said : ' I asked you for charity ^ 
not for advice/ and so turned away." p. 29. No good end can 
be gained by such lessons. 

But it is the Punjab First Reader to which reference is made. 
Some stories are frivolous, with pert sayings somewhat like the 
above. The following extract is a specimen : — 

" A little while after, the master again called out to the servant, * Put 
out the light.' The servant said * Shut your eyes, master, and cover your 
face, then it will be dark enough.' 

" Once more the master called out, * Shut the door, will you P' The 
servant replied, 'Two things, master, I have done, do you be pleased 
now to do one.'" p. 8. 

Some of the stories are outrageously absurd. An outline of 
one, " The Valiant Potter," may be given as an example. 

A potter at night, mistaking a tiger for his donkey, beat 
it, got on its back, made it carry him to his house and then 
tied it to a tree. The Raja hearing of the potter's exploit, 
made him a general, and ordered him to attack an army in- 
vading the country. The Raja, at the same time, sent him 
a splendid charger. The potter, who had never been on horse- 
back in his life, was terrified, but his wife tied him firmly 
to the animal. When let loose, the horse galloped towards 
the enemy. The potter tried to free himself by seizing a 
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young banyan tree, but it came up by the roots. When the 
soldiers in the camp saw him flying across the country, tearing 
up trees in his rage, they were panic stricken and fled. The 
potter walked home^ afi^aid to ride^ and the Raja raised him 
to higher honours than ever. 

Several of the stories illustrate ''overcoming by deceit." 
Thus, a king, a great tyrant, once in disguise asked a man 
what sort of king he had. The answer was, "He is a great 
tyrant." The king then said, " Do you know who I am V He 
answered, '' No.'' The king said, " I am the Sultan of this 
land." Then the man trembled, and asked, " Do you know who 
I am ?" the king replied, ''I do not.'* He, said, " I am the 
son of a certain merchant. Three days in every month I become 
mad. To-day is one of these days." The king laughed, and said 
nothing further to him. 

About halt the volume is occupied with such stories. 

Except kindness to animals the moral teaching of the other 
Punjab Beadai*s is almost nil ; but they do not appear to con- 
tain anything objectionable. 

6. Some of the books are purely secular. 

This has already been noticed at such length, that only a very 
brief summary is necessary. The Bengal and Bombay Series 
contain, in fair amount, the great duties of Natural Beligion. 
This applies in some measure to the Madras Fourth and Fifth 
Readers. The Madras Readers I — III. and the whole of the 
Punjab Evaders* are almost or altogether purely secular. 

7. Want of adaptation to India, — This defect, of which Lord 
Northbrook complained, still exists to a considerable extent. 
It arises from the use of the scissors instead of the pen. Clippings 
from English and American School-Books do not meet all the 
wants of the case. No doubt a large number of excellent lessons 
may be supplied in this way; but others ought to be original. The 
difficulty is to get a man competent'in every respect to write lessons. 
An attempt will be made to show how this may be overcome. 

Ybbnaculab School Books. 

The great bulk of the children under instruction are in verna- 
cular schools. Hence the text-books used in them are still 
more important than those in English. The writer has had, in 
several cases, lists of the lessons made out and a few of them 
translated; but he cannot venture to criticise them with the 
same freedom as if they were in his own language. Still, a few 
remarks may be offered, and some opinions quoted. 

* Chie reference to Gk>d in the Panjab Seco^id Reader, at page 12, was overlooked 
in the preyious notice at page 82. 
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leBgali. — The Rev. K. S. Macdonald says, " I think there la 
abundant room for improvement even on the BodhodayaSj Gharv^ 

fats, Khotomalds, of our very best teachers There are no 

pictorial illustrations in most ot* them, or, if there are, they ai'e of 
the most execrable description/^* The Sunday Mirror notices 
other defects still more serious : — 

" We decidedly object to the tone of the Bengali primers used in our 
Schools. We are sorry to say these books totally eschew the religious 
sanctions of morality, so much so that the word God is not to be found in 
their pages. It follows from this that boys of five to eight years of age are 
kept in woeful ignorance of such a Being as God ; and strange to say it is 
these books which are used as texts wherever the Bengali language is 
taught." Jan. 4th, 1880. 

The morality taught in them is simply worldly prudence. The 
following extracts are from the Primers : — 

" Nobin, yesterday you abused Bhubon when going home. Yon are 
young. You do not know that it is not good to abuse any one. If you 
abuse any person, I will tell everybody, and no one will speak to you." 

** Always speak the truth. Every one likes him who speaks the truth. 
Nobody likes him who tells lies. Every one dislikes him. Do not there* 
fore tell a lie at any time." 

The Bodhoday, to which Mr. Macdonald refers, is based on 
"The Rudiments of Knowledge," published by Messrs. Chambers, 
but the Bengali translation is mutilated as described below. 

The original contains the following :-— 

" The Bible is the word of God, which has been given to us for our 
instruction ; and if we read and study it with a humble heart, we shall 
learn what have been the works of the great Creator, and how kind He 
has been to the children of men." 

The above is omitted in the Bengali* The original contains 
the following: — 

" It is our duty to love God and to pray to him, and thank him for 
all his mercies." 

This also has been omitted. The original contains the 
following : — 

" When a body is dead, all its Ufe is gone. It cannot see or feel, or 
move ; it is an inanimate object, and is so unpleasing to look upon, that 
it is buried in the ground, where it rots into dust, and is no more 
seen on earth. But aUhomh the bodies of mankind die cmd are hwried, 
they have souls which li/oe jor ever, and which oflre given wp to Ood who 
gave them,** 

The passage in italics, referring to a fnture state, has been 
omitted. The translation merely states that the body is buried 
or burned on the funeral pile. The original contains the 
following : — 

* Indian Evcmgelical Heview, Jalj, 1880. 
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''Mankind are called rational or reasomng heitigSf in consequence of 
haying minds to reflect on what they see and do. They are also called 
responsible or dccotmtahle beings, because the^ have souls, which are ac- 
oountable to God for actions* done during life. But none of the lower 
animals are rational or accountable beings. They have not souls to be 
accountable, nor minds capable of thinking. They do not know right 
from wrong. When a beast dies it perishes for ever." 

The above clearly points out the distinction between men 
and brutes. The latter perish tor ever at death ; the former 
have souls and are responsible beings. The whole passage 
has been omitted. 

It will be seen that the author has deliberately struck out 
the injunction to worship God; the moral teaching has no 
reference to God's will, but simply to what people around 
would think or do ; all p^vssages teaching the immortality of 
the soul, the responsibility of man and the difference between 
him and the brutes that perish, have been omitted. Strange 
to say, such books are used in some Mission Schools. 

liiidi. — The w titer has not been able lately to examine the 
School-Books in this language. Those he did look at a few years 
ago did not strike him very favoumbiy. The Primer represenred 
the English spelling Books of last century. The adaptation of 
'^ The Kudiments of Knowledge'^ had woodcuts of the class des- 
cribed by Mr. Macdonald. 

Vrdo For beauty of illustration, there is no Vernacular Series 

in India equal to that in Urdu, published by the Punjab Director. 
The Primer, however, is on the most antiquated model. It is to 
be hoped that the moral and religious teaching is better than in 
the Punjab English Series. 

fi^jarati. — This Series, published by the Bombay Educational 
Department consists of seven books. The first remark about 
them is that they are carefully graduated as to size — ^a simple 
and obvious matter apparently, but one which has been greatly 
neglected. Another good feature is, that following improved 
methods at home, only two or three letters are taught at a time. 
Through the kindness of the Eev. G. T. Rea, Surat, the writer 
was favoured with a list of the lessons. The characteristic feature 
of the Series is that the compiler had India and its wants in view. 
The books do not simply contain lessons which would be equally 
applicable to any country on the face of the earth. Thus there 
are lessons on female education, marriage customs, almsgivings 
bribery, a8tix>logy, superstitious beliefs &c. in addition to those 
of a general character. The books are thus noticed in the Report 
of the Bombay School-Book Committee : — 

•* For graduation, matter, composition and style, they are excellent, and 
in every respect adapted to the work of native education. Many of the 
pieces which they contain are original, and they are always presented to 
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the rejider from an Indian point of view. They have an extensive range 
of subjects and convey much useful and important information on common 
subjects. They are altogether unobjectionable on the score of morality : 
and the lessons which they convey in this direction ai-e judiciously intro- 
duced, and point to the character and will of God and the well-being of 
man as the basis of morality." p. 2. 

Still, prepared nearly a quarter of a century ago, some changes 
are necessary, and good illustrations would be a great improve- 
ment. 

Hxrathi. — This Series, also published by the Bombay Director, 
coQsists of six books, the last forming a volume of 470 pp. octavo. 
J. S. Haig, Esq., of Ahinednuggur, has kindly favoured the 
writer with a list of the lessons, and a few remarks on their 
general character. It is inferior to the Gujarati Series in teach- 
ing the elements; and there is less adaptation to India in the 
lessons. Mr. Haig thus characterises them : — 

" The moral teaching is good as far as it goes, but it might have been 
more direct and more decided generally. God is frequently referred to. 
He is called the Creator, Preserver, &c. and it is also stated, but it 
seems to me almost casually, that he hates sin and wrong. Dr. Wilson 
used to say that pantheism was taught in some of the pieces of poetry ; 
Mijor Candy stoutly denied this. Still, taken as a whole, the books are 
good and healthy." 

A vein of pantheism runs through a great part of Indian 
literature. " The One without a second," sometimes used to 
teach God's unity, is undoubtedly pantheistic in its origin. 

Tamil. — -A new Series in this language has been commenced. 
The First Reader consists of two parts. Part I. has 1 04 pages ; 
Part II. has 122 pages. A First Eeadsr containing 226 pages 
is absurd. The Indian plan of teaching reading and writing 
together is excellent. In this case a beginning should be 
made with the letters simplest in form, and vowel combinations 
should be avoided. No attention is paid to this, and the 
first page contains some of the letters most complicated in 
shape. But the book has the modern system of not teach- 
ing all the alphabet at once. The lessons, as a rale, are 
purely secular, though the last of them, on numbers, begins 
with "There is only one God, the Creator and Preserver of 
all things.*' 

The Second P^rt of the First Reader contains some excellent 
lessons, one of which has been translated. (See page 83.) 

The Second Reader contains some lessons too difficult for the 
stage at which it should be used, e. g. on the steam engine 
and electric telegraph. Several of the stories are taken from 
Native books, and might be exchanged with advantage for 
others. 
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PREPARATION OF A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 

The great object of the foregoing remarks is to show the 
urgent necessity which exists for a complete Series of Reading 
Books^ adapted to India^ and including the latest educational 
improvements. The authors of existing books may regard them 
with paternal complacency^ but the cold eye of a stranger will 
see defects unobserved by them. Failure was inevitable under 
the circumstances. It was predicted by the Madras School- 
Book Committee before a single volume was compiled. 

It is a trite remark that nothing very valuable is to be 
obtained without great labour. To secure an Educational Series 
worthy of India^ corresponding efforts must be employed. The 
work cannot be executed by men* burdened with numerous 
other engagements. The undivided attention for three years 
of one of the ablest officers in India is necessary. 

The preparation of an Educational Series is somewhat like 
designing a large magnificent building. Unity is essential. 
It would never do to assign one wing to one architect^ and 
another to another. There must be one presiding mind. At 
the same time^ the architect would employ subordinates to work 
out details^ each according to his capacity. 

How to make education in India as effectual as possible 
in promoting the material^ intellectual^ social, moral and reli- 
gious elevation of the people is a problem of the greatest 
difficulty. 

In any one attempting to solve it, several qualifications are 
necessary :— 

1. He should have a thorough knowledge of the country. 

2. He should have sympathy with its inhabitants. 

3. He should be able to use his pen. 

4. He should be abreast of the times, 
f). He should have sound judgment. 
6. He should not be a sceptic. 

There is no man probably who combines so many of the 
qualifications as Dr. Hunter. He says in his lectures : " I had 
the good fortune, in my youth, to work during two years in 
the laboratory of the greatest agricultural .chemist of that 
day.'* From his recent compilation of the Gazetteer of Indian 
he has had unrivalled opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the country; his lectures on England's Work in India 
show how correctly he estimates the wants of the people ; the 
highest literary journals have borne testimony to his graphic 
and felicitous pen. He should be Chief Editor, securing the 
best assistance in each department. 

Sub-editors, practically acquainted with education and accus- 
16 
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tomed to write for children, would adapt the more elementary 
lessons to the intelligence of the readers. 

Pbbliminary Sub vet. 

Even before an officer like Dr. Hunter should attempt the 
work, six months should be spent in visiting every Province 
of India, and personally inspecting representative schools of 
each class, village and city. He should see good, medium, 
and inferior specimens. The average number of pupils in 
each, with their ages, the occupations of their parents, and 
the time they usually remain in school, should be ascertained. 
The studies of each class, with the time devoted to each sub- 
ject, should be noted. Specimens should be obtained of all 
the text-books; school buildings and school furniture should 
be inspected. Translations of the vernacular books should be 
made where necessary. In each language a competent scholar 
should be appointed to examine the Native literature and trans- 
late stories which might be included with advantage in the 
Reading Books« While many are objectionable for one reason 
or another, there are others of singular beauty and high moral 
tone. 

The Editor would learn a great deal by intercourse with 
educational officers, and would be able to discuss with them 
his plans. In addition, he should obtain in each Province 
a Memorandum from the Director of Public Instruction, con- 
taining his remarks on the existing state of education, with 
his suggestions for its improvement. Similar papers for each 
language, prepared independently, should be furnished by at 
least one European Inspector and one Native Deputy Inspector. 

Three sets of Readers are required. 

1. A Vernacular Series for Village Schools, Here the lessons 
should be drawn largely from rural life, and agricultural im- 
provement should receive considerable attention. 

2. A Vernacular Series for Town Schools. Manufactures 
should in these take the place of agriculture, although other 
Subjects would also be included. 

Both the foregoing should be prepared in English and after-^ 
wards translated, with the necessary modifications, into the 
diCEerent vernaculars. 

3. An English School Series. This might rise from the elements 
up to the Matriculation Standard. In England two sets of 
Beading Books are now generally required to be used in schools. 
Two might be prepared for India. 

The foregoing would be sufficient to demand all his attention. 
Books for the University courses must be chosen by the author* 
ities of each. 
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The above three classes of Schools should receive special 
attention daring the preliminary survey. 

Procbdubb at Homb. 

The Editor should next spend about six months in visiting 
some of the best Schools in Britain, on the Continent of Europe, 
and in the United States. Much would be gained if the Indian 
ryot could be induced to follow the example of the thrifty 
French peasant. It has been remarked that, under M. Duiniy, 
special attention was given by the educational department to 
agriculture and the subjects connected with the daily life of 
a peasant. Valuable information would thus be obtained about 
educational plans; experienced men could be consulted on 
doubtful points, and specimens of school-books, &c. might be 
collected. The United States, with fifty millions of inhabitants, 
may now be called ^'Gi'eater Britain.'^ The expenditure on 
education is very liberal, and many of the school-books are 
excellent. The Bureau of the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington is a treasury of information on the subject. 

Having thus gathered materials and suggestions from all 
quarters, the preparation of the Series might be commenced. 

The books necessary for each grade of schools, with their size, 
would require to be considered. The allotment of space to each 
subject, and the periods at which it should be taken up, would 
be a very diflSicult question. Here consultation with difEerent 
scientific men and others would be specially necessary. OflBicers 
connected with the '' Science and Art Department'^ could give 
valuable advice. 

The best writers for children might be employed on the ele- 
mentary lessons. Scientific men, distinguished both for their 
attainments and power of conveying knowledge in a simple 
form, should be engaged, each to prepare a series of lessons on 
his special subject. Where this could not be done, they might 
at least revise those prepared. 

One great advantage of having Dr. Hunter as Editor is that 
he could write an admirable series of lessons specially adapted 
to India. 

Illustrations by the best engravers should be provided. Elec- 
trotypes from them should be sent out to India, thus supplying the 
vernacular editions with what at present is a great want. 

Small editions of the books, with broad margins, should first 
be- printed. Specimens should be sent out to the Indian Direc- 
tors for report. The remarks made should be carefully consider- 
ed, and after any changes which seemed necessary had been 
made, the books might be stereotyped. The English editions 
would thus be provided. 
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Vbbnaculae Editions. 

The principal works in all the Indian vernacular languages 
are free translations from Sanskrit originals. The same course 
might be followed with School- Books. The English^ prepared 
with the greatest care in the manner previously mentioned^ 
might be transfused into the various vernaculars by the most 
competent native scholars. To secure accuracy of idiom, there 
should be associated with each a good scholar unacquainted 
with English. 

The Madras Public Instruction Report for 1 858-59 thus states 
the advantages of the above plan :— 

"It is of more importance than it may at first sight appear that 
every Indian School-book should be written in English in the first 
instance. It does not follow, nor is it probable, that the persons most 
competent to make use of the vernacular languages will be always 
equsJly well qualified to prepare a school-book or to judffe of the merits 
of one when prepared. If the basis be laid in English, the merits of 
the book can be judged of by those most qualified to form a judgment 
as regards the manner in which the subject is treated. The style of 
the translation must, of course, be left to the translator and to those 
appointed to superintend and revise his labours." 

Some changes would, indeed, be necessary. The introductory 
lessons in the First Book, though prepared on the same principle, 
would be totally distinct. There the subject-matter must be 
made subordinate to teaching to read. 

There would be some other changes desirable. Jute, for ex- 
ample, might be specially noticed in Bengal; cotton in some 
other parts of India. The selections from native books would 
also differ. 

The objection may be raised that translations would be some- 
what inferior iit style to purely original works written in the 
Indian vernaculars. There would, it is allowed, be some slight 
superiority in the latter with regard to mere style, but the 
suhject-matter is of vastly more importance. A man like Dr. 
Hunter, after three years' study with every possible advantage, 
could produce a Series of School-Books far better adapted to 
raise India in every respect than a Native who has never left 
the country. 

It may be said that Dr. Hunter has not been connected 
with the Educational Department in India. One of the worst 
possible selections that could be made might be a Professor 
of English Literature from one of the Government Colleges. 
Some such men have neither knowledge of the people nor sym- 
pathy with them. Their influence has already sometimes been 
disastrously felt when appointed Directors of Public Instrnc- 
tion. Literature has been fostered in Colleges, while the masses 
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have been neglected. The best Vernacular Series of School - 
Books in India was prepared by a civilian who acted for a few 
years as Inspector of Schools. 

Should the services of Dr. Hunter not be available^ the next 
best selection should be made. But whoever he may be^ he 
ought to have three years for the work, with every possible 
help. It is impossible to secure excellence otherwise. 

The cost would probably not exceed'£30,000, distributed over 
three years. During the first year, the expenditure would be 
small, but it would increase each year. 

The great importance of good School-Books has already 
been shown. It is a '^ penny wise and pound foolish'^ policy 
to avoid providing them on account of the small initial ex- 
pense. Some of the schools which at present swell the Govern- 
ment Returns are the veriest shams. To afford instruction 
worthy of the name, they ought to have good text-books and 
competent teachers. The former might easily be supplied with- 
out delay ; steps should be taken to secure the latter, though 
that would occupy more than a generation. 

GRANT-IN-AID RULES. 

Private effort can never educate India. It may assist in the 
future as it has done in the past, but the work must devolve 
mainly on Government. Still, for many reasons, every encour- 
agement should be given to private effort through the Grant-in-, 
aid system. The prominence it receives is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Education Despatch of 1854. The 
Indian Government, according to its avowed principles, cannot 
give a Christian education. Lord Ripon justly said at Umritsur : 
'' For myself I have always held and maintained that no education 
can be complete and thorough if it does not combine religious 
and secular education.^' The great advantage of the Grant-in-aid 
system is .that it solves the religious difficulty. 

There is a growing feeling that the Higher Education may 
best be left to private enterprise as in England, and that Govern- 
ment, exclusive of Technical Education, should direct its efforts 
to the masses. The '' First Report of the General Council on 
Education in India,*' contains the following : — 

" Sir Donald Stewart, Oommander-in-Ohief of the Army in India, and a 
member of the Council, in an admirable speech delivered at the distribution 
of prizes at the General Assembly's College in Calcutta, strongly advocated 
the extension of National Education, and expressed his eonvictiqn that 
' the day is at hand when Government may, to a large extent, safely with- 
draw from the direct control of educational establishments. The education 
of the masses is a matter which must tax the energies and resources of the 
strongest Government to the utmost, and higher education must therefore, 
to a great extent, be left to itself. Those who want high education should 
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pay for it. In mj jadgment, the money raised for educational purposes 
should, in the mam, be devoted to the requirements of the masses who raise 
the funds. Though the annual education grant has now reached the very 
respectable sum of 106 lacs of rupees, it is very far from meeting the vast 
requirements of the people of this Empire, and while that state of things 
exists, we must be careful that we do not devote an excessive portion of the 
giant to the education of those who can very well pay for it out of their 
own pockets.' " p. 8. 

Althoagh Primary Education by Government is not attended 
with so many evils a» in the case of Higher Education^ even here 
the Grant-in-aid system should be encouraged as far as possible. 
A Government teacher may be a Hindu^ a Muhammadan, or, 
what is much worse, an active propagator of Atheism like the 
one mentioned at page 32. Christian parents would rightly 
prefer having their children taught by a teacher of their own 
creed. Even politically this would be advantageous. 

Some of the provisions which seem necessary for fairly carrying 
out the Grant-in-aid system will be mentioned. 

1. It should riot be m the power of local authorities to withhold 
OrantS'ivraid. 

It is gladly admitted that this has not been the prevailing 
practice. Still, there have been exceptions. Some educational 
officers have been notoriously sceptical, and this has, no doubt, 
influenced them. 

The Bombay Public Instruction Report for 1858-59 contains 
the following : — 

"153. Aided Schools, — ^No grants have been made to proselytising 
schools in this Presidency, a circumstance that I cannot but look upon 
with satisfaction." 

Johnson characterises ''proselyte'' as ''a bad word." The 
Despatch of 1854 states that Grants-in-aid should be given to 
*' benevolent persons,'' promoting education. A Bombay Inspec- 
tor thus shows that the subscribers to missions are not included 
ftmong them :— 

''With what objects are Missionary schools founded? Do thev owe 
their origin to a mere spirit of philajithropy, which, though itseli truly 
the offspring of Christian faith alone, yet with overflowing love and 
good will towards all men, seeks to minister to the human wants, not 
only of brethren in the faith, but of those outside the pale P And does 
it happen to carry out this intent, the school is chosen, merely because, 
with a definite outlay, more can be effected by it than by other means P 
If this were so, the question would at once l>e settled, and the mission- 
arv subscribers would clearlv fall under the category of the ' other bene« 
volent persons' spoken of in tne despatch. 

" 67. But it IS not so ; the school is confessedly and unmistakeably 
intended as an engine of conversion to Christianity. Indeed the most 
energetic supporters of missionary operations are generally those who 
the most uniformly disparage mere secular instruction, and who are 
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inclined to regard it almost as an unholy thing, when not sanctified by 
the concurrent inculcation of Christian morality and doctrine."* 

An Inspector^ not long ago, recommended the withdrawal 
of a grant from a Mission School on the ground that it was 
"proselytising/' and injured a ''non-proselytising" Govern- 
ment School. The Director of Public Instruction rightly replied 
that it would be as much a breach of " religious neutrality" 
to withhold a grant from a school because it was '' proselytis- 
ing" as to support another because it was " non-proselytising." 

The above happened in the case of a European. VThere Local 
Boards are composed almost entirely or entirely of Hindus^ 
some of them, it may be, bigoted, thei*e is danger lest grants 
should be refused^ on some pretext or other, to Christian 
Schools.. 

Grants-in-aid may be nominally conceded, but practically 
denied by the nature of the Rules. English Inspectors will 
scarcely believe that the following Standards were proposed in 
India for Vernacular Schools for Grants-in-aid on the Results 
System : — 

FiBST (Lowest) STAHDAED.f 

Verna/yular. 

1. BecMng, — (Basv school-books), clear and intelligent. 

2. Writvng. — Legible to dictation in the ordinary current hand, with- 
out gross mistakes. 

3. Arithmetic. — (Inclusive of Rule-of-Three), sufficient for market and 
household purposes. 

Sbcoitd (Mn)DLB) Standard. 

Verncuyidar, 

1. Beading. — (Advanced), and explanation. 

2. Writmg. — Good and correct, to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic. — Complete. 

It is not surprising that after such rules had been in force 
for about four years^ the Madras Government should have ac- 
knowledged that they had been " nearly a dead letter."t Modi- 
fications have since . been made^ and the present Standards 
are reasonable on the whole, though a few changes might yet 
be made with advantage. 

The Grant-in-aid Kules require special safe-guards in view 
of the transfer of Education to local management. 

Primary Education is already, more or less, in the hands of 
local authorities, and past experience shows the need of caution. 

• Report for 1858-59, pp. 253, 254. 

f Report on Poblio Instrnction in the Madras Presidency for 1864-65, p. 111. 
t Proceedings of Madras Govemmenty Edacation Department, 25th October, 
1867. 
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It fares largely at present according to the views of the chief 
executive officer. He may take an interest in education, and 
money will be provided. Or he may be indifferent about it, 
saying that the country requires roaids, and education will be 
starved on account of the alleged want of funds. Illustrative 
cases may be mentioned. 

Goimbatore is a town with about 30,000 inhabitants in the 
Madras Presidency. An article in the Madras Times'^ estimates 
that 90 per cent, of the total male juvenile population were under 
instruction last year. There were 2,358 boys and only 345 girls. 
The small number of the latter, it was considered, might be partly 
due to an influential Native member of the Municipality, being 
a " declared opponent of female education," 

In another city of South India, one of the first acts of the 
Municipality after getting control of primary education, was to 
pass a rule, contravening the Educational Despatch of 1854, 
refusing all Grants-in-aid except in the case of girls.f The 
entire allotment for education at present is also '* ridiculously 
small." 

The writer applied to the principal Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion for copies of their Grant-in-aid Rules. The Bengal Director 
did not make any reply, but during the early part of the year 
the writer called at his office, and saw the Presidency Inspector 
of Schools. If he understood him aright, there are nearly fifty 
districts in the Lower Provinces, the Grant-in-aid Rules in eacn 
depending upon the local authorities. In 1878-79 there were 
650,451 pupils in the Primary Schools, the grants to which amount- 
ed to Rs. 289,000; that is, at the rate of about 7 annas (IC^d.) 
a head a year. But it might be a fast in one district and a feast 
in another, according to the different views of the executive 
officers. 

There are in British India 215 Districts. According to the 
Bengal plan, there might be 215 sets of Grant-in-aid RuleSj 
each liable to change with the executive. 

If the Grant-in-aid System is not to be a mockery, there ought 
to be stringent Rules for its management. 

2. The Examination Standards should be very clearly defined, 
and more uniform in the different Provinces. 

The Rev. W. Joss, in a paper prepared for the Bangalore Mis- 
sionary Conference, has the following remarks on this point :— 

" Too much scope is given to the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors as 
to the nature of tne questions they may ask when examining classes that 
have studied the subjects prescribed for the standards of the Results Sys- 
tem. Each Inspector has his own mode of examining a class and his own 

""" •October 27, 1881. 

t Thia Rule has since been modified. 
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frtandard of ezcellenoe by which to judge the character of the attainments 
of the pupils under examination. In consequence of this, the schools in 
one division are more favourably criticised and get larger grants than 
those in another where the education given is not better, but the Inspector 
is less severe. And even in the same district tests varying in difficulty 
are applied to schools of the same standard by the Inspectors and his 
Deputy Inspectors. 

" There should be no scope given to the judgments of individual Ins- 
pectors, or at least a great deal less than is given now. Let me ^ive one 
example. In the Fourth (Madras) Standard under the head of Arithmetic 
'Easy questions in Vulgar Fractions' is asked for. That seems definite 
enough, and yet one Inspector at least understands by the term ' Easy' 
all questions equal in difficulty to those included in the chapters, on Frac- 
tions in Golenso's shilling and large Arithmetics, and B. Smith's shilling 
Arithmetic, which contain questions as difficult as sometimes appear on 
this subject in papers se^ for a Matriculation class. These questions may 
seem easy enough to the Inspector, but they are not to those they are 
examining, and they most probably would not be called 'Easy' by the 
Grovernment." 

Mr. Joss suggests examination papers like those issued an- 
nually by the War Department for Army Schools^ the use of 
examination cards^ &g. 

The same difiSculty is felt in England. Mr. Mundella^ lately 
isaid in Parliament :— * 

. ''There were frequent complaints made to the Department as to the 
laxity of some of the Inspectors and as to the severity of others, and that 

was a source of constant trouble and anxiety to them It was intended 

also that the chief Inspectors of the Department should meet once a year 
at Whitehall, should there lay down a regular system for examinations in 
their respective districts, should agree upon their plans and their tests, 
and should enforce uniformity upon the Inspectors of lower rank. By that 
means it was hoped that they would attain greater efficiency all over the 
country." 

Greater uniformity in the different Provinces is also desirable. 
The Bombay English Primer has 26 pages (12mo) ; the Bengal^ 
64 pages ; the Madras^ 80 pages ; the Punjab^ 105 pages. 

The Indian Directors of Public Instruction might have a meet- 
ing to revise the Grant-in-aid Bules with as much advantage as 
the meeting of English Inspectors noticed by Mr. Mundella. 

3. OranUiU'iM Schooh should be left free in the choice of 
books. 

Readers teaching only the great truths of Natural Beligion are 
a great advance upon Hindu and Muhammadan books^ but they 
will not satisfy an earnest Christian. As already mentioned^ the 
chief argument for Grant-in-aid Schools is that they solve the 
religious difficulty. If, however, they use Government text- 
books, this advantage largely disappears. 

It is melancholy to see the change which has come over 
some Mission Schools since the introduction of the Grant-in-aid 
System. Madras has an '^ Executive Missionary Education 
17 
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Committee/' The following extract is from a recent state- 
ment addressed to the " General Council on Edacation in 
India'':— 

'* Secondly, the standard by which all schools are jadged is that laid 
down in the Standing Orders for Government Schools. Wherever a 
private school deviates from a Grovemment school in organization, mode 
of teaching or general management, that is regarded as a defect, and 
noted accordingly. The Bales for the Middle School Examination have 
been framed on the supposition that the curriculum in Government 
schools is universal ; and those schools which do not follow it are placed 
at a disadvantage. The Director then, in his report on the Examina- 
tion, draws a comparison between Government and Aided schools. The 
tendency is more and more to repress independence, and reduce all 
schools to one rigid Procrustean form after a Government model. One 
Inspector lately went the length of issuing an order to the schools in 
his district to use only the Government b(x>ks. In one Mission School 
the order was treated as waste-t»aper, but in others more respect might 
be paid to it ; and the issuing of tne order illustrates the tendency. 

" 3. With reference to the present educational administration in this 
Fresidenc^r, what we regard as the main evil is the tendency to brins 
all education activity under a hard and fast mechanical system, and 
thus to reduce to a minimum the independence of private institutions. 
For example, Government schools are organized with a curriculum of 
seven classes, I, II, III, Lower IV, Upper IV, V, VI. The last or high- 
est is prepared for the Entrance Examination of the University. All 
aided institutions are expected to be organised in exactly the same way. 
Then there are three Government examinations laid down for all schools, 
and made compulsory for Aided as well as Government institutions. The 
First Class must pass the Lower Primary Examination ; the second the 
Upper Primary Examination, and the Upper Fourth the Middle School 
Examination. The two Primary Examinations may be conducted by 
the Head-masters or Managers of the Schools, provided that the school 
reaches a stage higher than the examination. That is, the Head-master 
(or Mistress) of an Upper Primary School may conduct the Lower 
Primary Examination, or the head of a Middle School the Upper Primary. 
In other cases the examinations must be conducted by the Government 
Inspectors. But in all cases, the marks obtained by each pupil in each 
subject must be sent in to the Director, and the names of those who 
pass are published in the Grovemment Gaaette ! The Middle School 
Examination again, to which all Upper Fourth Classes are subjected* 
is conducted by outside examiners appointed by the Commissioner for 
the Uncovenanted Civil Service Examinations (who is the Director of 
Public Instruction) by means of printed papers. Those who pass are 
duly published in the Oazette, and none who fail in any subject can be 

Sromoted to the Fifth Class without the special grace of the Director, 
•urther, as if these examinations were not enough, the Director lately 
invited aided schools to submit their Lower Fourth and Fifth Glasses 
to a comparative examination with Government Schools, and to bind 
themselves to make promotions to the Upper Fourth and Sixth Classes 
according to the results. Most Mission Schools, we believe, politely 
declined the invitation. Thus, it will be seen that the internal economy 
of even aided schools is to a very large extent taken out of the hands 
of the managers, and put into the hands of Government officials. 

"Further, the subjects for all these examinations are prescribed by 
Government, and in many cases the very books. The standards, more* 
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over, are screwed up to as high a point as possible, and it pnts a strain 
npon both teachers and pupils to read np to the standard within the 
time allowed. But of course, in a scheme laid down by Grovernment, no 
place is allowed for any religious instruction, and you may understand 
the difficulty with such high and rigid standards of making a place for 
it. Pupils of aided school are plainly put at a disadvantage in their 
competition with Government schools. 

*'It is readily acknowledged that this organising and centralising 
activity on the part of the Gk>vemment Educational Department has 
bad some good results. Aided schools are no doubt a very varied and 
heterogeneous class, and where the management was bad and the educa- 
tion unsound, the interference of Government at so many stages has 
produced some good effect. But on really good and well managed 
schools it naturally produces a different effect. It infringes the legitimate 
freedom of managers, cramps the whole internal economy of the schools, 
tends to squeeze out religious instruction from the course, tends to 
reduce all education to one dead level, and inflicts injustice on many 
individual pupils." 

Where the Missionary feeling is strongs even the order to nee 
only the Government books will, as mentioned above, be *' treat- 
ed as waste paper/' It must be csonfessed, however, that there 
are cases on tne other side of Missionaries using books whose 
moral and religious tone they strongly condemn. 

A Director of Public Instruction prepared a Series of English 
School-Books from which ''every Christian allusion,'* had, to 
use his own felicitous phrase, been carefully '' weeded.'* The 
writer inquired whether it was true that the Educational Sub- 
Committee of a Mission had agreed to use them. The course 
adopted was thus justified : — 

" You- are correct about what you say. The Sub-Committee have recom- 
mended the Gkyvemment books, notwithstanding the avowed plan on which 
they have been compiled. But a fair view of the reasons will I think make 
it appear that we were right. 

" I, The character of our schools has been considerably altered (of ours 
here at least) by the Calcutta Committee's wishing us to apply for and 
receive the Government Ghrant-in-aid. This, with the materials we have 
to work with, in the way of teachers, &c., compels us to adopt the same 
course of study as nearly as possible, as that followed in Government 
Schools, as we are necessarily brought into competition with the Govern- 
ment Schools by the inspections to which the grant subjects us. 

" 2. Up to the present it is only the English department, that has had a 
Ghristian element infused into the regular school-books, and this is by far 
the smallest part of our educational work. AU the other, whether Urdu, 
Persian or Hindee, are not only not * weeded' but full of decidedly heathen 
teaching. Even those published * hasbul hukum' (by command) are largely 
embued with it, and with regard to these in our teaching we have to try 
and counteract their tendency by Bible lessons, &oJ* 

It will be seen that this Educational Sub-Committee also used 
books ''full of decidedly heathen teaching*' in Urdu and Hindee, 
when Christian school-books were available* And the above, 
unfortunately, is not a solitary case. 
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The Grant-in-aid Bales in no two Provinces are alike. Some 
do not specify books to be studied ; some refer to the Govern- 
ment standards in which only Government Books are mentioned. 
The Madi*as Bales seem fair^ but practically they discourage the 
use of any but Government Sohool-Books. The Lowest Standard 
in Beading is as follows : — 

" To read correctly a few lines from any approved book, not previously 
studied, equal in difficulty to the First Part of the First Boo^ of Lessons." 

The ''First Book of Lessona'Ms a Government Schuol-Book, 
Some of the Deputy Inspectors insisted at first that only Govern- 
ment School-Books should be used^ though probably this is now 
known to be a mistake. The object in mentioning the book is 
good^ to show better what is required. Stilly it places all other 
books at a disadvantage. The £!ngiish code has the following 
First Standard for Beading : — 

** To read a short paragraph from a book not confined to words of one 
syllable." 

Suppose that the Bule contained the addition ''as in Coliins'a 
Primer or any other approved book of equal diflBculty.'* It is 
evident that this would greatly promote the use of the book 
named| and that other publishers might justly complain. The 
Indian Bules should be assimilated to the English^ with the 
addition of the number of pages expected to 1^ studied. In 
England^ School-Books^ in general^ are about the sanie size ; bo 
that specification is not necessary. It has already been shown 
how Primers differ in India. 

If it is still thought necessary to name a book aa a atan- 
dard^ another of the same character^ suitable for use in Christian 
schools^ should also be mentioned. 

4. Examination questions should not he based on Oovernment 
School-Books. 

The non-^observance of this rule^ though the third were concede 
edy would be followed by the same oonsequence-^-<Government 
School-Books would be largely used. Educationally it would 
also operate injuriously. One great evil in Indian schools is the 
universal tendency to cram. The knowledge of the examinees 
would be much better tested by general questions^ sufficiently 
simple, not found in the text-booKs. 

Some revision of the Grant-in-aid Bules^ like the above^ seems 
necessary to secure the efficient working of the system, 

Bules for Female Education, will be noticed under another head. 

TBANSFBB OF EDUCATION TO LOCAL MANAGEMENT. 

While aelf-help and self-government should be fostered as far 
as poasiblci the circumstances of the case have to be tl^kex^ iotp 
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account. Of all subjecta with wliicli Government has to doj 
education is at once the most difficult and the most important* 
In India it is attended with peculiar dangers, while those compe« 
tent to direct it are very few in number. *' They be blind leaders 
of the blind/' is a remark which may be applied with still 
greater force to this country than where it was first made. 

The nature of a people is not easily changed. One charac* 
teristic feature of India has been the degradation of the masses. 
For more than two thousand years the Brahmans jealously sought 
to confine all knowledge to themselves. Nor did the Muham- 
madan conquerors of India act very differently. Dr, Hun-» 
ter says :— 

"No Mngbal Emperor ever conceived the idea of giving pnblic in- 
struction as a state duty to all his subjects. He might raise a marble 
mosQue in honour of God and himself, lavish millions on a favourite 
lady 8 tomb, or grant lands to learned men of his own religion ; but 
the task of educating the whole Indian people, rich and poor, of what- 
ever race, or caste, or creed, was never attempted." pp. 112, 113. 

In the Presidency cities and in the principal mofussil towns 
there some men with wide sympathies, interested in the educa^ 
tion of the masses; but such are exceptional. The old ideas 
still largely prevail. Arrangements should, as far as possible, 
utilise local effort^ while at the same time safeguards are applied 
where it is likely to fail. 

Four classes of Schools will be noticed in turn. 

MiDDLi Class Schools. 

At present^ at least in South India, Primary Education i^ 
maintained from Local Funds, while Middle Class and Higheir 
Education devolve upon Provincial Funds. 

The native members of the Local Boards, consisting of the 
npiper classes, are warmly interested in Middle Class Schools 
which their own sons attend. The danger here is lest thei 
past educational policy should be oontinuedji^-^unduly foster* 
mg the higher education at the expense of the lower. Il is 
a question whether Middle Class Schools ought not to be made 
self-supporting. At all events, great care should be taken 
that they do not receive an undue proportion of th^ sum avail-* 
able for education. 

PsiMABY Schools. 

ThQ progress of Primary Education, as shown by statistics, 
lias been more apparent than real. Xfumerous indigenous schools 
Q^isted in the country before the British Government took 
np education. Of late years indigenous schools and Mission 
achoola^ from being placed un4er inspection Qr receiving Qrants- 
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in-aid, have swelled the Government Returns. But the masses 
are still uneducated. All classes of schools contain only one 
per cent, of the population. 

A few of the measures necessary under this head will be 
briefly noticed. 

1. Provision for the extension of Primary Education. It 
has already been mentioned that the ignorance in which the 
lower classes have been designedly kept is one feature of 
India. They have also been neglected by several Directors 
of Public Instruction, who, themselves formerly connected with 
colleges, naturally took an interest in the higher education. 
It should, therefore, be the special duty of Government to 
watch over the education of the masses. 

Local Boards, with the management of Primary Education 
in a District, should have at least a sufficient proportion of 
men interested in it to guard against its neglect. The chief 
Executive Officers should be held responsible for its extension. 
It should not be in their power to starve education by voting 
the great bulk of the funds to other objects. 

While all Local Funds should be spent in each District^ 
Primary Education might be encouraged by a grant from Im- 
perial or Provincial Funds equal to the amount raised locally. 

Female infanticide was largely checked by examining the 
percentage of male and female births registered in each part of 
the country. Government might guard against the neglect of 
education in any district by requiring an annual statement of 
the percentage under instruction in each district, and distribut- 
ing praise or censure according to circumstances. Of course, in 
backward districts only fair progress could be expected. This 
could be shown by giving the averages in a separate table for 
several years. 

The Reports of the Directors contain, it is true, the number 
of scholars in each District; but, at least in some cases^ the 
percentages to the population are not given. 

2. Improvement in the qualUy of primary education. 

Some of the indigenous schools which figure in the Govern- 
ment Returns are of the most wretched description. Even the 
best of them are far below what they ought to be. The following 
means are necessary : 

(1.) Provision for the training of teachers. — The best educated 
countries in Europe and America are the most noted for their 
Normal Schools, and their importance is beginning to be under- 
stood in India. The Madras Public Instruction Report for 
1879-80 contains the following from Mr. Fortey, one of the 
Inspectors : — 

*' Although the results grants given to village schoolmasters encourage 
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them to greater industry, yet the fact remains that their power of impart- 
ing knowledge is limited to what they know, and as most of them know 
Tery little, their teaching power is correspondingly small. The only way 
to improve this state of things is evidently to induce schoolmasters, actual 
or prospective, to go through a suitable course of instruction ; and this 
object will, it is hoped, be accomplished bv the institution of an elementary 
training school at the head quarters of each district." p. 145. 

The Local Fund Board, Bellary District, established a training 
school with 20 scholarships of Rs. 4 a month, and similar steps 
have been taken in some other cases. " As is the master, so is 
the school/' The course of training should be of sufficient 
length, and students should be practised in teaching in addition 
to gaining more knowledge. 

Some Directors are wisely encouraging the training of teachers 
by larger grants where they are employed. 

(2.) The better payment of teachers. — To a large extent, teach- 
ing in India is still a " refuge for the destitute.*' Even educated 
men generally regard it as a mere temporary resource till employ- 
ment in some Government office can be obtained. The indigen- 
ous schools often spring up like mushrooms, and as rapidly decay. 
-A man who has nothing else to do, sets up a school, and as soon 
as he gets a little money, goes off to something else. Even the 
results system, at present in force in some parts of India, does 
not lessen the evil. The Madras Report for 1879-80, contains 
the following remarks by Mr. Fowler : — 

** In connection with the annual abolition of many schools, I may safely 
mention that our plan of working the results system does not secure 
permanence of schools. This desideratum cannot be supplied unless the 
mode of payment of results grants in one lump sum be done away with and 
the plan of distributing the sum in twelve instalments substituted. When 
a village schoolmaster receives a lump sum which he or any ordinary vil- 
lager never before had at any one time, the parents grow jealous and let 
fall their contributions into irrecoverable arrears or stop them altogether. 
The masters generally become improvident, they spend away the lump 
grant, and when the parents stop payments, their only alternative usuaUy 
happens to be to quit the old school and start a new one in some other 
locality. If, on the other hand, our payments to masters be made in a 
lump sum, when the grant is loss than 12 rupees, and in monthly instal- 
ments when the grant amounts to rupees 12 and upwards, there will be no 
room for jealousy on the part of parents. They will restore their contri- 
butions, and the school will be permanent." pp. 127, 128. 

It has been shown that the average grant per head for the 
cliildren in Primary Schools in Bengal during 1878-79 was only 
7 as. What kind of education can be expected for this ! 

The pecuniary position of teachers should be improved. In 
Madras what is called the " Combined System*' of payment has 
been partly introduced. The teacher receives a fixed salai-y, and 
so much for each pupil passing certain standards. This is found 
to work well. The fixed salary should vary according to the 
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state of the district^ being higher where edacation is backward^ 
as under such circumstancos it is impossible for the teacher to 
earn much by results. 

(3.) A better class of SchooUBooks, — To advocate the supply 
of this want is the main object of the writer. On account of its 
great importance^ it may again be reiterated^ that the utmost care 
should be taken to prevent education from drawing away its 
recipients from what are their natural occupations^ — so largely 
its tendency at present. A taste for agriculture and manufac- 
tures should be fostered as far as possible^ instead of a craving 
for Government employment. 

Female Education. 

This is the greatest want of India^ and utitil it is secured 
all other means for the elevation of the people will be of 
little avail. But, except among the comparative few who have 
imbibed western ideas, the feeling of all, high or low, is against 
it. The same spirit prevails, more or less, throughout the whole 
Asiatic continent, though it is strongest in India. 

Nor has the British Government given female education the 
encouragement it deserves. The Madras Census of 1872 showed 
that only one in 620 of the female population was able to read. 

The existing Rules with regard to grants for Native Girls' 
Schools are given below, as far as known to the writer. 

Bengal.-— No copy available. 

North-West Provinces and Oudh : 

" Article XVIIL Girls* schools may be aided on the principles of Articles 
III. and v., and the main point of regard is the character and position of 
the managers, and the tuitional ezpenditnre, and that the cost is not 
excessive. 

" Application for aid is to be made according to the terms of Article 
IV., except that the grant-in-aid may amount to one-half (not one-third) 
of the whole tuitional expenditure of the school which is not to include 
payments made to the pupils for attendance. 

*'The maximum grant for lower schools is Bs.'4per annum for every 
girl in regular attendEmce. Aid is not given to a school at which the 
average daily attendance is less than twenty. 

" Girls' schools are visited by an Inspectress of Schools appointed 
for the purpose, but Inspectors will examine the pupils when the parents 
or guardians of the children offer no objection or when special circum- 
stances require their presence." 

Punjab : 

" Xy. Femcde Edti6€Uwn,^-Qir\B* schools will receive encouragement on 
the principles laid down in Articles 1X1.- and V., so long as the Govern- 
ment is satisfied that the management of the same is in unexceptionably 
trustworthy hands. 

N' B. — The Inspection of these schools by Government Officers will not, aa 
a rale, be enforced." 
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BottBAT : 

" To girls double the above grants for passing heads of standards in 
Anglo- Yemacular and Yemacu&r Schools will be awarded till farther 
notice. The capitation allowance for girls is in Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
Bs. 2. and in Yemacular Schools As. 8, on the average attendance. For 
any girl who passes under two heads of any standard, a further grant 
may he made of Bs. 3 in Anglo- Yemacular, and of Bs. 2 in Yemacular 
Schools, for creditable plain needle-work/' 

Madras — ^Results Grants : 

" 77. The grants for girls under heads 1 to 11 in Primary Schools 
and in heads 1 to 4 in Middle Schools will be 75 per cent, higher than 
those named in the scale." 

"Extra Subject for Girls. Needle-work, 1st Standard, 1 B.; 2nd 
Standard, li Bs. ; 3rd Standard, 2 Bs. ; 4th Standard, Lower Test, 3 Bs. ; 
Higher, 4 Bs." 

Salary Grants are also allowed in the Madras Presidency^ sub- 
ject to the following conditions : — 

" 7. No salary-grant shall be given or continued to any school which 
cannot show an average attendance for three months of at least twenty 
pupils." 

" 15. Subject to the conditions prescribed in these rules, a grant not 
exceeding one-half of the total salary within the prescribed limits will 
be given to Schoolmistresses holding normal or ordinary certificates. 

"16. A grant not exceeding one-third of the total saJary within the 
prescribed limits will be given to uncertificated Mistresses who have 
F»s8ed the Higher, Middle School or Special Upper Primary Examina- 
tion. 

"17. A grant not exceeding one-fourth of the total salary within 
the prescribed limits will be given to Masters holding ordinary certi* 
ficates. 

"18. A ^rant not exceeding one-fifth of the total salary within the 
prescribed hmits will be given to uncertificated Masters who have passed 
one of the examinations prescribed." 

It will be seen that each Director has a different set of 
Rales. 

The only distinction in the Punjab between. Boys' and Girls' 
Schools is, that the right of Inspection is not enforced in the 
case of the latter. Half the expenditure is the maximum grant 
for either class of schools. 

In the North- West Provinces one-half of the expenditure may 
be allowed for Girls' Schools instead of one-third for Boys' 
Schools. Aid is not given to a school in which the average 
daily attendance is less than twenty. 

In Bombay only Results Grants are given^ which are doable 
those for boys. 

The Madras Bules have two systems, Salary Grants^ subject 
to the conditions given, and Results Grants, 75 per cent* above 
those for boys. 

18 
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There are so very few Government Girls' Schools that Direc- 
tors of Public Instruction have little knowledge of their work- 
ings and the difficulties they have to encounter. Bules should 
be such as to meet all the circumstances of the case. In 
the North- West Provinces only salary grants a.Te given, and 
the average daily attendance must be not less than twenty* 
This prevents, as a rule^ any aid whatever to village schools. In 
Western and Southern India, the. Results Grant System is applica- 
ble to any number of pupils. Grants on either principle snonld 
be given. 

The Madras salary grants are not at all liberal. Half salary 
grants^ it is true, are allowed to certificated Schoolmistresses, but 
at present only a very few are available, and many years must 
elapse before they can be provided. For the present, school- 
masters must be employed, the maximum grants to whom amount 
to only one-fourth it certificated, or one-fifth if uncertificated. 

But teachers are not the only expense in girls* schools. Parents, 
i^B a rule, will not send their children alone to school. Oonduc" 
tresses are necessary, towards. whose salary nothing is allowed. 

The Missions of the Free Church of Scotland have given 
special attention to education, and their schools, as a rule, are 
noted for their excellence. Six mofussil Girls' School in the 
Madras Presidency cost, on an average, Bs. 383} a month, the 
Government Grants to which average only Rs. 90|. More 
liberal assistance should be allowed. 

The Madras Missionaries have repeatedly complained about 
the standards for Arithmetio in the ease of, girls being as high as 
for boys, while even that is higher than in England. Girls re- 
main only a short time at school, and with them reading is much 
more important than arithmetic. They are also weighted with 
sewing. The English and Indian Third Standards for arithmetic 
are given below :— 



NotatiQU snd numeration up to 1,000,000. X^ong division and componixd 
additipn and subtraction (money), ^ 

Note, — The work of girls will be judged more leniently than that of boys ; 
and the Inspector may examine scholars in the work of any standard lower 
tliui that in which they are presented. 

JBomhay, 

Notation and Numeration up to 1,000,000,000, In addiUon to Standards 
I, and II., the four Compound Bales and Beduction. Native Tables and 
English Measures of length and surface to be known. Easy Mental 
Arithmetic involving Native Tables of money, weight, and capacity. 

Ma&raa. 
Easy questions in the compound rules and reduction, restricted to the 
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Indian weight, measure and money tables, published by the Director of 
Pabiic Instruction. Easy mental Arithmetic restricted to the simple 
rules. 

Taking into account the circnmstances of the case^ still more 
consideration should be shown in India than in En^land^ instead 
of less 9 with regard to the arithmetical standards for girls. Dif- 
ferent Inspectors would construe differently the rule to judge 
the work of girls '' more leniently than that of boys.*' Separate 
standards are preferable. The option in England of presenting 
eirls under a lower standard for arithmetic than reading is an 
important privilege which should also be conceded in India. 

Attention is now invited to another plan for the spread ot 
female education. 

RMMMrtgeneit of liied Prinary SdiMls.— By Mixed Schools aro 
meant schools attended by boys and girls. For centuries this 
system has prevailed in Scotland. The late Mr. Stow, one of the 
most experienced Scotch educationists, bore high testimony to 
its excellent efEect upon the boys. If the girls suffered a little 
in some respects, the counterbalancing advantages, even on their 
fiide, were mnch greater. It is well known how largely Mixed 
Schools are the rule in the United States. Dr. Wiese says :— 

" This system is applied in America, not only in village sehools and in 
elementary education in general, as is the case in Germany and England, 
but is continued up bo the University, especially in the Western States, bm 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Illinois. It is supported by such eminent educa- 
tional authorities as Horace Mann, and is constantly extending."* 

It is advocated in India for Village Primafy Schools for the 
same reason that Cousin pressed it in France some years ago : 
^ The objection to mixed schools is a wide-spread error, which 
makes female education on a great scale an almost insolubld 
problem.** 

Some of the reasons for such a course are the following: — 
1. At present the desire for female education is confined 
tio a f ew« 
. 2. There is great difficulty in getting female teachers, 

3. In many villages it is not easy to maintain even a school 
for boys : what hope is there of supporting a separate school 
for girls? 

4. Mixed Schools would help to break down the zenan* 
system among Hindus* 

Sir William Muir has the following remarks on the seclusiott 
in which Muhammadan women are kept t — 

" The truth is that the extreme license of polygamy and divorce per- 
mitted to his followers by Mahomet rendered these safeguards necessary^ 

* Qeriaaa Letters on English Education, p. 233* 
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Such license could not, without gross and flagrant immorality, be compati- 
ble with the free and open intercourse of European society. It would not 
in any nation be tolerated without restrictions which fetter and degrade 
the sex. On that account the introduction of European manners and 
customs into Muhammadan society is altogether to be deprecated. The 
licentiousness of the syst&m, without the present checks, cruel and unnatural 
as they are, would certainly create in Mussulman countries an utter disso- 
lution of morality, already at a sufficiently low ebb."* 

To protect their women under Muhammadan rule, the Hindus 
had largely to adopt the zenana system. But there is no reason 
for its continuance among them now. The more enlightened 
feel this to be the case. The Indian Mirror has the foUowing :•— 

" One of the main causes of the degradation of Hindu society, of the low 
moral tone which is frequently found pervading it, is due to the absence of 
the elevating and refreshing influence of modest women at the great gather- 
ings and social greetings at which the hospitable and generous nature of 
the people is visibly expressed. On such occasions if a man brought his 
own wife or daughter to be witness of or participate in merry-makings, at 
which no prudery could take offence, what a check it would be whenever 
his neighbor's hilarity assumed proportions which were inconsistent with 
strict propriety. When fathers and mothers bring their families together, 
to indulge in the innocence and freedom of familiar intercourse, they dare 
not give way to the license of speech or behavior which seems so natural 
to the rough instincts of manhood unredeemed by fair and equal converse 
with virtuous womankind. It is a circumstance most worthy to be noted 
how the presence of a few ladies in the midst of many hundreds of men 
leads to the preservation of perfect order and decorum throughout the assem* 
blj^. This is a point which must have impressed any one who has had the 
privilege of attending any grand meetings of the respectable classes of 
European nations ; and it is a point on which we must continue to feel 
ver^ deeply until Native society by a unanimous vote comes to the con- 
clusion that our parties of pleasure are incomplete unless hallowed, sanc- 
tioned, and purified by the noble companionship of ' Eve's daughters.' It 
is not until then that courage, manliness and independence of character 
will become characteristics of the nation, instead of as now proceeding from 
education and association ; it will not be until then that Native mothers 
shall give birth to men." 

Still, no rapid changes are advocated. For young girls and 
boys to attend the same village school, would be an excellent 
beginning. Brothers would bring their sisters, and be their 
natural protectors, thus cherishing mutual affection. 

It is admitted that the system would not be advisable after 
a certain age on the part of the girls, and in cities there should 
be separate girls' schools, but in rural districts it might be adopt- 
ed with great advantage. In some cases the schoolmaster's wife 
might be able to teach a little needle-work. 

If Primary School teachers, on fixed salaries, received a bonus 
for each girl who passed certain standards, the number under 
instruction would soon increase, 

• Life of Mahomet, Vol. lY. p. 204. 
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The plan has already been adopted in some parts of the 
country, and has been foand to work beneficially. Its extension 
is what is desired. 

The course of instruction should differ in the higher classes of 
girls' schools, preparing them for their future life. In India, 
great neglect has been shown in this respect. Only a few ladies 
^^g^ged in female education have seen its importance, and used 
books provided for the purpose. 

Whatever means may43e thought most expedient, the advance- 
ment of female education is one of the most pressing wants 
of the country. 

AawCULTURAL AND TECHNICAL ScHOOLS. 

It has already been suggested that the expense of these should 
be met from the Famine Fund as protective works of the best 
description. 

Desirableness of a Minister of Public Instruction. 

The Government of India never initiated a scheme fraught 
with more tremendous consequences than when it began a sys- 
tem of secular education. The utmost care and wisdom are 
necessary to prevent raising up a Frankenstein, employing its 
powers against the author of its existence. 

The Despatch of the Government of India, reviewing the 
Report of Mr, Caird, shows conclusively the need of a central 
authority, while all details should, as far as possible, be left 
to local administrations. 

The Viceroy is ultimately responsible for every act of the 
subordinate Grovemments. It is of the greatest importance 
that he should kuow what is going on in each of the Provinces, 
An able Minister of Public Instruction, visiting the three Pre- 
sidencies and Chief Gommissionerships each cold season, could 
draw up an annual educational Report which would be of great 
value. A ^^ Note on the State of Education in India,'' was, at 
least formerly, prepared each year by the Under Secretary to 
. the Government of India, Home Department. Some, by Mr. 
A. P. Howell, were of great value. But Under Secretaries fre- 
quently change ; education is not their specialty ; they cannot 
write from personal observation and conference with the differ- 
ent Provincial Directors. 

It may be objected that there would be a clashing of 
authority. But the Minister should only be able to advise. 
Wise suggestions, as a rule, would be adopted. However, if 
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any Provincial Director framed rales contrai^ to the r^cognided 
principles of the Department| the case might be reported to 
Government. 

There are at present seven Educational Reports published 
annually. One able review of the whole would be a great boon 
to all interested in the subject. 

CONCLUDING PROPOSALS. 

This Letter, it must be admitted^ hag^ been very discursive— 
apparently rather treating of the " general condition of India 
question'^ than of its immediate Subject. Stilly Education is 
many-sided. It has been attempted to show that its aim should 
be to raise the people physically, intellectually, socially, and 
morally. But the definite proposals now submitted, may be 
reduced to two, and enunciated in brief space. 

1. The preparation of a Series of School-Books as well 
adapted as possible to promote the objects of Government in 
instituting a system of Education. 

Of the course pursued, the Report of the Madras School-Book 
Committee remarked six years ago : — 

" The present system under which a number of persons are all work- 
ing at the same task independently of one another, and generally without 
any knowledge of what has already been accomplished in the same direc- 
tion elsewhere, must, to say the least of it, be attended with a great 
waste of labour." p. 63. 

Besides condemnation in the above respect, the failure which 
has taken place, was predicted: ^'We have no faith in work 
done at odd moments by gentlemen jaded with teaching or 
examining." 

Dr. Hunter has been mentioned as eminently qualified for 
the work. But even in his case it would require his undivided 
attention for three years, with every possible help at his com« 
mand. The task is one bo^h of surpassing impc<rtance and 
difficultv. 

Should Dr. Hunter's services not be available, another com* 
potent officer should be appointed. 

It is not proposed that tne use of the new Series should bd 
compulsory. It might be left to make its way through its 
merits. 

2. The Revision of the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

No local authority should be allowed to contravene the Buleft 
of the Supreme Government by refusing all grants. More uni- 
formity in the Rules is greatly to be desired. The Standards 
should be revised, and more clearly defined. Schools receiving 
grants should not be placed under a disadvantage by not adopt* 
ing the Government secular system. They should be left free 
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in tbe choice of books. More liberal aid shoald be given to 
female education. 

My Lord Marquis^ 

The above two proposals involve comparatively small 
expense^ and can be carried out before the period of your Lord- 
ship's Administration expires. No radical changes are suggested 
which might excite religious feeling or occasion political evil. 
Respectfully commending them to your Lordship's consideration, 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord Marquis, 
Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 

John Murdoch. 
Madras^ November 22nd, 1881. 
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ENGLAND'S DUTY TO INDIA. 



A LETTER TO THE MOST HONOURABLE, 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
Mt Lobd^ 

England's connection with India is one of the strangest chap- 
ters in the World's strange history. The immediate subject of 
this Letter may be fitly introduced by two sketches, each from 
the hand of a master. The first shows how closely the Aryan 
nations are aUied ; the second describes the results of British 
rule in India. 

Btrh Aryan HffnttaBs.*— Thousands of years ago, before Greek 
was Greek, and Sanskrit was Sanskrit, the ancestors of the 
Aryan races dwelt together in the high lands of Central Asia^ 
speaking one common language. 

The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son and 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree, 
identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are like the watch- 
words of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger; and 
whether he answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an 
Indian, we recognise him as one of ourselves* There ivas a time 
when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, 
the Greeks and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living 
together within the same fences, separate from the ancestors 
of the Semitic and Turanian races. 

The Aryans were then no longer dwellers in tents, but builders 
of permanent houses. As the name for king is the same in San- 
skrit, Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic, we know that kingly govern- 
ment was established and recognised by the Aryans at the pre- 
historic period. They also worshipped an unseen Being, under 
the self-same name. We have in the Veda the invocations Byaus 
pitar, the Greek Zeu pdter, the Latin Jupiter ; and that means in 
all the three languages what it meant before these three lan- 
guages were torn asunder— it means Heaven-Father f Thousands 
of years have passed away ; but when the Aryan nations search 
for a name for what is most exalted and yet most dear to every 
one of us, when they wish to express both awe and love, the 
infinite and the finite, they can but do what their old fathers did 

•Abridged from Mas MUller^a Ancient Sanskrit Literatare and Science of 
Beligiott. 
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when gazing up to the eternal sky^ and feeling the presence of 
a Being as far as far and as near as near can be : they can bat 
combine the self-same wordsj and utter once more the primeval 
Aryan praver, Heaven-Father, in that form ^which will endure 
for ever, ' Our Father which art in heaven/ 

The main stream of the Aiyan nations has always flowed to« 
wards the north-west. No historian can tell us by what impulse 
those adventurous nomads were driven on through Asia towards 
the isles and shores of Europe. The first start of this world-wide 
migration belongs tQ a period far beyond the reach of documen- 
tary history; to times when the soil of Europe had not been 
trodden by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, Romans or Greeks. 

The Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly direction, 
stand before us in history as the principal nations of north- 
western Asia and Europe. They have been the prominent actors 
in the great drama of history, and have carried to their fullest 
growth all the elements of active life with which our nature 
IS endowed. They have perfected society and morals, and we 
learn from their literature and works of art the elements of 
science, the laws, of art, and the principles of philosophy. In 
continual struggle with each other and with Semitic and 
Turanian races, these Aryan nations have become the rulers 
of history, -and it seems to be their mission to link all parts 
of the world together by the chains of civilization, commerce, 
and religion. In a word, they represent the Aryan man in his 
historical character. 

The Hindu, though perhaps the eldest, was the last to leave 
the central home of the Aryan family. He saw his brothers 
all depart towards the setting sun, and then turning towards 
the south and east, he started alone in search of a new world. 

The Southern Aryans slowlv migrated towards the moun- 
tains which gird the north of India. After crossing the narrow 
passes of the Hindukush or the Himalaya, they conquered or 
drove before them, as it seems without much effort, the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took 
for their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and 
were led by them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile 
valleys. It seems as if the great mountains in the north had 
afterwards closed for centuries their cyclopean gates against 
new immigrations, while at the same time, the waves of the 
Indian Ocean kept watch over the southern borders of the 
peninsula. None of the great conquerors of antiquity — Seso- 
Btris, Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, or Gyrus, who waged a kind 
of half-romantic warfare over Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
whose names, traced in characters of blood, are still legible 
on the threshold of history, disturbed the peaceful seats of 
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these Aryan settlers. Left to themselres in a world of their 
own, without a past, and without a future before them^ they 
had nothing but themselves to ponder on. Struggles there 
must have been in India also. Old dynasties were destroyedj 
whole families annihilated^ and new empires founded. Yet the 
inward life of the Hindu was not changed by these convulsions. 
His mind was like the lotus leaf after a shower of rain has pass- 
ed over it ; his character remained the same^-passive^ meditative^ 
quiet^ and full o£ faith. 

This graphic sketch is interesting in itself; but it has been 
in1»*oduced mainly to show the Hindu that the European^ whom 
be regards as an unknown and unclean outcaste^ is a long- 
separated brother^ who once dwelt with him in the same moun- 
tain home. 

India— Past and Present. — ''In what state/' says Macaulay^ ''did 
we find India? and what have we made India? We found 
society throughout that vast country in a state to which history 
scarcely furnishes a parallel. The nearest parallel would^ per- 
haps, be the state of Europe during the fifth century. The 
Mogul empire in the time of the successors of Aurungzebe, 
like the Roman empire in the time of the successors of 
Theodosius, was sinking under the vices of a bad internal 
administration, and under the assaults of barbarous invaders. 
At Delhi, as at Bavenna^ there was a mock sovereign, immured 
in a gorgeous state prison; He was suffered to indulge in 
every sensual pleasure. He was adored with servile prostra- 
tions. He assumed and bestowed the most magnificent titles. 
But, in fact, he was a mere puppet in the hands of some 
ambitious subject. While the Honorii and Augustuli of the 
East, surrounded by their fawning eunuchs, revelled and dozed 
without knowing or caring what might pass beyond the walls 
of their palace gardens, the provinces had ceased to respect 
a government which could neither punish nor protect them. 
Society was a chaos. Its restless and shifting elements formed 
themselves every moment into some new combination, which 
the next moment dissolved. In the course of a single genera- 
tion a hundred dynasties grew up, flourished, decayed, were 
extinguished, were forgotten. Every adventurer who could 
muster a troop of horse might aspire to a throne. Every palace 
was every year the scene of conspiracies, treasons, revolutions, 
parricides. Meanwhile a rapid succession of Alarics and Attilas 
passed over the defenceless empire. A Persian invader pene- 
trated to Delhi, and carried back in triumph the most precious 
treasures of the House of Tamerlane. The Afghan soon follow- 
ed, by the same track, to glean whatever the Persian had 
spared. The Jauts established themselves on the Jumna. The 
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Seiks devaBtated Lahore. Every part of India^ from Tanjore 
to the Himalayas, was laid under contribution by the Mahrattas. 
The people were ground down to the dust by the oppressor 
without and the oppressor within, bv the robber from whom 
the Nabob was unable to protect them, by the Nabob who 
took whatever the robber had left to them. All the evils of 
despotism, and all the evils of anarchy, pressed at once on 
that miserable race. They knew nothing of government but 
its exactions. Desolation was in their imperial cities, and famine 
ftU along the banks of their broad and redundant rivers. It 
seemed that a few more years would suffice to efface all traces 
of the opulence and civilization of an earlier age. 

Such was the state of India when the Company began to take 
part in the disputes of its ephemeral sovereigns. About eighty 
years have elapsed since we appeared as auxiliaries in a contest 
between two rival families for the sovereignty of a small corner 
of the Peninsula. From that moment commenced a great, a 
stupendous process, the reconstruction of a decomposed society. 
Two generations have passed away ; and the process is complete. 
The scattered fragments of the empire of Aurungzebe have been 
united in an empire stronger and more closely knit together than 
that which Aurungzebe ruled. The power of the new sovereigns 
penetrates their dominions more completely, and is far more 
implicitly obeyed than was that of the proudest princes of the 
Mogul dynasty. 

It is true, that the early history of this great revolution ia 
chequered with guilt and shame. It is true, that the founders of 
our Indian empire too often abused the strength which they 
derived from superior energy and superior knowledge. It is 
true that, with some of the tughest qualities of the race from 
which they sprang, they combined some of the worst defects of 
the race over which they ruled. How should it have been 
otherwise ? Bom in humble stations, accustomed to earn a slender 
maintenance by obscure industry, they found themselves trans- 
formed in a few months from clerks dradging over desks, or 
captains in marching regiments into statesmen and generals, 
with armies at their command, with the revenues of kin^oma at 
their disposal, with power to make and depose sovereigns at 
their pleasure. They were what it was natural that men shonld 
be who had been raised by so rapid an ascent to so dizzy an 
eminence, profuse and rapacious, imperious and corrupt. 

It is true that some disgraceful intrigues, some unjust and 
cruel wars, some instances of odious perfidy and avarice stain 
the annals of our Eastern empire. It is true that the duties of 
government and legislation were long wholly neglected or 
carelessly performed. It is true that when the conquerors at 
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length began to apply themselves in earnest to the discharge of 
their high f anctionsj they committed the errors nataral to rulers 
who were but imperfectly acquainted with the language and 
manners of their subjects. It is true that some plans^ which 
were dictated by the purest and most benevolent feelings, have 
not been attended by the desired success. 

All this is true. Yet in the history and in the present state 'of 
our Indian Empire I see ample reason for exultation and for a 
goodhope. 

I see that we have established order where we found confusion. 
I see that the petty dynasties which were generated by the 
corruption of the great Mahometan empire, and which, a century 
Ago, kept all India in constant agitation, have been quelled by 
one overwhelming power. I see that the predatory tribes 
which, in the middle of the last century, passed annually over 
the harvests of India with the destructive rapidity of a hurricane, 
have quailed before the valour of a braver and a sterner race, 
have been vanquished, scattered, hunted to their strongholds, 
and either extirpated by the English sword, or compeUed to 
exchange the pursuits of rapine for those of industry. 

I look back for many years ; and I see scarcely a trace of the 
vices which blemished the splendid fame of the first conquerors 
of Bengal. I see peace studiously preserved. I see faith in- 
violably maintained towards feeble and dependent states. I 
see confidence gradually infused into the minds of suspicious 
neighbours. I see the horrors of war mitigated by the chivalrous 
and Christian spirit of Europe. I see examples of moderation 
and clemency, such as I should seek in vain in the annals of 
any other victorious and dominant nation. 

1 see a government anxiously bent on the public good. Even 
in its errors I recognize a paternal feeling towards the great 
people committed to its charge. I see toleration strictly 
maintained : yet I see bloody and degrading superstitions 
gradually losing their power. I see the morality^ the philosophy, 
tiie taste of Europe, beginning to produce a eaJutary effect on 
the hearts and understanding of our subjects. I see the public 
mind of India, that public mind which we found debased and 
contracted by the worst forms of political and religious tyranny, 
expanding itself to just and noble views of the ends of govern- 
ment and of the social duties of man. 

I see evils : but I see the G-ovemment actively employed in the 
work of remedying those evils.* 

This vivid panoramic view has also been presented with a 
special purpose. Without it the following remarks would give 

* From Macaolay's Speeches. 
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the dark without the bright side of the picture. A sketchy still 
more in detail and more recent^ will be found in Dr. Hunter's 
England* 8 Work in India. 

Kxlsting Sefectt, — ^Macaulay^ while showing the beneficent re- 
salts, on the whole, of British rule in India, acknowledges that 
there are still evils to be remedied. 

Some of the worst evils are old, — caused by our well-meaning 
but ill-judged attempts for the good of the people. Others are 
new : some arising, strange to say, from the very excellence of 
our Government ; some from our short-sighted, selfish policy. 

Defects, old or new, should, if possible, be corrected. The 
following remarks are a humble attempt to point out the mode in 
which this most desirable object can be accomplished. Every 
recommendation will, in most cases, be supported by the highest 
authorities. In fact, the whole Letter is little more than a fresh 
grouping of suggestions which have already been made. 

RatiTe Ttew tf tar GayeraaieBt af India. — Rulers and subjects 
may hold very different opinions with regard to the merits of an 
administration. Whatever may be the faults of Englishmen, 
they are generally credited with one good quality, the love of 
'' fair pls^y-'' To pass judgment, it is necessary to hear both 
sides of tne case. '' It's a &r cry" from India to Britain. Very 
few persons in England ever see an Indian newspaper or have any 
means of becoming acquainted with the real feelings of the peo- 
ple of this country. On the other hand. Englishmen have the 
ear of the Home Government, and can use powerful arguments 
not easy to be resisted. 

The following remarks embody the experience of one who has 
lived nearly forty years in the East, and who desires to be the 
exponent of enlightened '' Native Public Opinion.'* It is always 
better to know the truth, even if disagreeable, than to live in 
a fooPs paradise. Discontent may arise from misunderstandings 
which may be explained ; or from just grievances which should 
be removed. 

Ratare af Claims Preseated. — Sir Bichard Temple bears the follow- 
ing testimony to the general moderation and good sense of the 
Natives of Itidia in their memorials for the better government 
of their country :— 

" In most of the capital cities there are Native Associations, formed 
for the avowed purpose of representing their views, wishes or grievances 
to the authorities. Severed of these bodies can make their voices 
heard, not only in India, but even as far as England. Such societies 
are regarded favourably by the Government, as affording the means 
for legitimately and temperately reprei^enting or vindicating the 
opinions of the Natives* Their memorials and addresses, though some- 
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times transgressing the limits of propriety, are, as a rale, jadiciously 
reafioned and moderately expressed/'* 

In the following pages nothing will be sought which is incon- 
sistent with "free tr^e*^ or "fair trade/^ The standard by 
which every thing will be tried will be that of the great Law- 
giver : ** All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
yon^ do ye even so to them/' A departure from this is as suici- 
dal as it is wicked. The state of the world, it is true, often fills 
us with perplexity. Clouds and darkness are round about God's 
throne; His way is in the sea, and His path in the great waters. 
In spite^ however, of all appearances to the contrary, there is 
still a '* Beign of Law," which may best be expressed in the burn- 
ing words of Kingsley :— 

" Foremost among them stands a law which I must inRist on, boldly 
and perpetually, a law which man has been trying in all ages, as now, 
to deny, or at least to ignore ; though he might £hve seen it if he had 
willed, working steadily in all times and nations. And that is — that 
as the fruit of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour ; 
the fruit of unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and 
shame. It is an ancient doctrine and yet one ever young. The 
Hebrew prophets preached it long ago, in words which are fulfilling 
themselves around ns every day, and which no new discoveries of 
science will abrogate, because they express the great root-law, which 
disobeyed, science itself cannot get a hearing.^f ^ 

England's Duty to India means also England's Duty to herself. 
In blessing, she shaU herself be blessed. 

New Departure in Indian Politics. 

Until 1858, the East India Company was able to exert a 
powerful influence on behalf of India. Its Directors were largely 
composed of men who knew India, and were deeply interested 
in her welfare. When it was sought to sacrifice her for political 
ends, they were often able to interpose with advantage. This 
bulwark was swept away when India passed directly under the 
Crown. 

The greatest political economist of the nineteenth century, 
John Stuart Mill, with almost prophetic vision, foretold what 
would happen :— 

" It is not by attempting to rule directly a country like India, but 
by giving it good rulers, that the English people can do their duty to 
that country ; and they can scarcely give it a worse one than an English 
Cabinet Minister, who is thinking of English, not Indian politics ; who 
seldom remains long enough in office to acquire an intelligent interest 

• India in 1880, pp. 127, 128. 
t Limits of Exact Science applied to History. 
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in so complicated a subject ; upon whom the f actitioos public opinion 
got np in Parliament, consisting of two or three fluent speakers, acts 
with as much force as if it were genuine ; while he is under none of 
the influences of training and position which would lead or qualify 
him to form an honest opinion of his own. A free country which 
attempts to govern a distant dependency, inhabited by a dissimilar 
people, by means of a branch of its own executive; will almost inevit- 
ably fail. The onlv mode which has any chance of tolerable success, 
is to govern through a delegated body, of a comparatively permanent 
character ; allowing only a right of inspection, and a n^ative voice, 
to the changeable Administration of the State. Such a body did 
exist in the case of India ; and I fear that both India and England 
will pay a severe penalty for the short-sighted policy by which this 
intermediate instrument of government was done away with/'* 

It is true that these forebodings were not immediately veri- 
fied. " For many years," says Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, "after 
that transfer took place, the propriety, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of treating Indian questions, and especially questions 
connected with the internal administration of India, as a thing 
apart from parliamentary politics, was recognised by both the 
great parties in the state. By a tacit but well-understood 
compact, India was excluded from the arena of party politics 
in the House of Commons.'^t 

The first great departure from this principle seems to have 
b^n during the last Beaconsfield administration. Soon after 
it came into power, the Secretary of State for India went north- 
ward to strengthen his party. He then held out hopes to the 
Manchester manufacturers of a remission of the cotton duties, 
on the ostensible ground that they were contrary to the laws of 
free trade, as soon as the finances could bear the loss of revenue. 

Here also, no doubt, there was a " tacit" understanding. 
But Manchester elaimed the fulfilment of the bond, setting at 
naught the proviso of Lord Salisbury* The following extraordi- 
nary course was teken in 1879 : — 

** The loan operations of the year were to be on so extended a scale 
that the critical state of Indian finance was at once disclosed, and on 
all sides the gravity of the situation was at length fully recognised. 
A loan of 3,500,0(>0{< was to be raised in India ; 2,000,0002. was to 
be advanced by England to India, free of interest, towards the expen- 
ses of the Afghan war ; and soon after the budget was introduced at 
Calcutta, it was announced that the Government would ask Parlia- 
ment for authority to borrow 10,000,000?. in England. But serious 
as was the state of things disclosed by these exceptionally large borrow* 
ing operations, the outlook for the future became far worse when it 
was seen that in the midst of this embarrassment the Government of 

* Considerations on Representative Government, p. d39«' 
t Quoted in Fawcett's Indian Finance, p. 14. 
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India were surrounded by inflaences whicli compelled them, in thd 
administration of her finances, to sacrifice her interests to the interests 
of England. Simnltaneonsly with the announcement of the large loan 
operations which were about to be undertaken, it was stated that tho 
revenue of India, which was admitted to be inadequate to meet the 
cost of Government, was not to be maintained, but that 200,000Z. of 
this revenue was to be sacrificed by a partial repeal of the cotton 
duties. It need scarcely be remarked that nothing can be more inde- 
fensible than to reduce taxes when there is a deficit, and when, conse- 
quently, every shilling of the taxation remitted necessitates a corres- 
ponding addition to the debt."* 

When one part of the cotton duties was yielded, Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnpt justly said, ''the present concession will only en- 
courage further pressure, until the whole of the particular 
branch of the state revenue which has been the subject of 
attack shall have been abandoned/' 

Mr. Fawcett, in his able Essays on Indian Finance, urged 
the impolicy in every respect of giving up the cotton duties. 
Dr. Hunter concluded his Lectures with the following appeal 
to Englishmen on what they owe to India :— 

*' There are some unfulfilled functions which Englishmen in Eng- 
land must with greater fidelity perform. They must realize that 
the responsibility for India has passed into the hands of Parliament, 
and through Parliament to the electoral body of Oreat Britain. They 
must realise that if, through ignorance or indifference, they fail to 
discharge that responsibility, they are acting as bad citizens. They 
must therefore set themselves to learn more about India; they 
must act in a spirit of absolute honesty towards the Indian finances ; 
and they must deal with Indian questions sent home for their 
decision, not in the interests of powerful classes or political parties 
in England, but in the sole interest of the Indian people. I believe 
that important questions of this sort will before long be submitted 
to Parliament. When that time comes, if any remembrance of 
this little book lingers among my countrymen, I hope it may make 
them more alive to their responsibilities to India, and the more 
earnest to do their duty by the Indian people."t 

The time to which Dr. Hunter refers did come. Parliament 
had to decide whether a question of great importance was to 
be settled in the interest of a powerful class at home or in 
that of the people of India. India was sacrificed, and not a 
single voice was raised on her behalf. Mr. Stanhope could 
congratulate Lord Hartington on his adoption of the policy 
of the Conservative Government as regards the cotton duties. 

Both political pai*ties in England may have viewed the 

* Fawcdii's Indian Finance, pp. 3, 4. 
t Eoigland's Work in India, p. 137. 
2 
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measiire as a triamph of free trade principles* Self ^deception 
IS very easy. Bacon says, ** Words, as a Tartarus bow, do shoot 
back upon the nnderstanding of the wisest, and mightily en- 
tangle and pervert the judgment/' 

But, elsewhere, the transaction was regarded in a very differ- 
ent light. 

In the seventeenth centnry, the only teacher of English in 
India was a ship's washerman, who had picked np a few words. 
Now, upwards of ten thousand young men go up every year to 
the examinations of the Indian Universities. There are numer- 
ous newspapers conducted by Natives, some in English, some 
in the vernaculars. Sir Bichard Temple tells how earnestly 
every movement at home regarding India is watched :— 

*' The reports of Parliamentary debates, concerning India and the 
East proximately or remotely, are scanned by the Natives with anxious 
interest. The utterances of English orators or statesmen vindicating 
the character, conduct, status and interests fiscal and financial, of the 
people of India, are welcomed by the Natives with a gratitude as 
deeply felt as it is fervently expressed. The name of any member of 
either House of Parliament, who by word or deed espouses the cause 
of the Natives, soon becomes a household word amon^ them. Although 
benevolence is admitted by them to be a prominent feature of British 
rule, still after having been for so many centuries the sport of despots, 
the prey of conquerors and the victims of revolution, they have an 
eradicable fear that the English nation may prove to be not wholly an 
exception to the rule of selfishness and harshness which has so often 
prevailed with foreign and absolute rulers."* 

. Mr. Fawcett says, '' It is perfectly well known that seldom has 
any measure been passed which was more disliked by the people 
of India than the recent reduction of the cotton duties. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot, a member of the Council of the Viceroy, 
speaking with official responsibility, has said :— 

^ There can be no doubt that the people of India attribute the 
action which has been taken by Her Majesty's Gk)vemment in ibis 
matter to the influences which have been brought to bear upon it by 
persons interested in the English cotton trade, or, in other words, by 
the manufacturers of Lancaslure." 

• '* A measure seriously affecting the finances of India has been, and 
ifi being, pressed upon Parliament by a powerful section of the English 
mercantile community, and the general opinion is that that pressure 
has so far produced an effect that at a juncture of the gravest financial 
difBlcuUy and anxiety the Oovemment of India has been impelled to 
incur a sacrifice of revenue which the most ordinary considerations of 
financial prudence should have led it to retain/'f 

• India in 18S0, p. 126. 
t Indian Finance, pp. 13, 14. 
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Sir Alexander Arbaihnot, in the above remarks^ truly express- 
es the feelings of the people of India with regard to the redac* 
tion of the cotton duties. They consider that the first principles 
of political economy have been violated, and the interests of 
their country sold, for the Manchester vote, by Oonversatives 
and Liberals in succession. In bitterness they have said, '' Put 
not your trust in princes.'' 

A course which might have been taken half a century ago 
without awakening discontent, cannot now be pursued without 
political evil. The object of the following remarks is to en- 
deavour to show what measures are necessary on the part of the 
Home Authorities to have a loyal and prosperous people in 
Her Majesty's Indian Empire* 

Observations may be arranged under two principal heads, 
each of which will be noticed in turn. 

PART L 

What doss England's Duty to India ebquibbT 

Probably the greatest sufferings of the people under our rule 
bave arisen from our ignorant attempts to benefit them. We 
have too often been like unskilful physicians, aggravating by 
our treatment the disease we intended to cure. As the late 
Mr. Mead, a well-known Indian publicist, remarked, '* We have 
done evil by premeditation, and good by instinct." Hence the 
following essential is placed first : — 

I. Didy to India requires that she he governed wisdy. 

Sir Thomas Munro was one of the most sagacious statesmen 
Lidia ever had. He has the following remarks on this subject :— 

*' One great error in this country during a long course of years, has 
been too much precipitation in attempting to better the r*x)ndition of tho 
people, with hardly any knowledge of the means by which it was to be 
accomplished, and indeed without seemine to think that any other 
means than good intentions were necessary. *^ 

Mr. A. O. Hume, 0. B., late Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Department of Bevenue, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce^ says :— 

^'Brimful of philanthropy, we could not let well alone, or indeed 
believe that anything could be well done for others, which was 
not in accordance with what we thought good for ourselves. With 
our innovations, our exotic systems of land and law, we have dis* 
fitolved the bonds of society, we have turned peace into war, we 
have arrayed every class against that on which it was most depen- 
dent, capitalists against landholders, landlords against tenants, every 
man almost against his fellow. 

• Qaoted in ConniDgham's British India aud its holers, p. 287. 
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- *' There is not, I believe, a single wise and good Native of India 
who will not freely admit that, whatever the failings and short- 
comings of individual officers, the motives and intentions of the 
British Government, where India is concerned, have, on the whole, 
been pare and noble. But I fear that there is not one who wonld 
not condemn, in terms stronger than I have the heart to nse, the 
cruel blunders into which our narrow-minded, though wholly bene- 
volent, desire to reproduce England in India has led us/'* 

A few examples may be given to show the need of experience 
and wisdom in the government of our Indian Empire. 

1. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, who died in 1793, pos- 
sessed considerable powers of mind, and was truly benevolent. 
He had, however, great confidence in his own judgment, and 
made it a condition of office that he should be able to override 
the decisions of his Gonncil.t When he proposed his scheme 
for the Permanent Settlement of India, he was warned of the 
evil effects which would result from it, notwithstanding all 
the *' B^gulations^^ by which he hoped to protect the ryot. 
In spite of what was urged, he carried out his scheme over 
a large part of the Bengal Presidency. His death happily 
prevented its extension to other Provinces. 

Mahmud of Ghazni made twelve invasions into India, pinn* 
dering its richest cities and shrines ; Nadir Shah sacked Delhi, 
and bore away the famous peacock throne of the Great Moguls. 
The vast treasures carried off by both do not equal the loss 
already sustained by the British Government through the Perma- 
nent Settlement.. What must it be as ages roll on ! And tho 
worst feature of the case is, that there is no apparent remedy. 

But the pecuniary loss is a trifling evil compared with other 
results. The Hon. H. S. Cunningham is one of the Judges of 
the Calcutta High Court, and was a member of the late Famine 
Commission. He may be regarded as one of the best authorities 
on the subject. The following extracts are from his recent work, 
British India and its Rulers ;-<*- 

' " Niebuhr's sneer at the Permanent Settlement as * one of the most 
unfortunate, but best intentioned schemes that ever ruined a country,' 
seems scarcelv to exaggerate the deplorable condition into which large 
portions of the Ben^ tenants have been reduced by a century's ex- 
perience, of a measure which its authors believed would make them the 
happiest tenantry in the world." 

** Scarcely had the measure been . got into working when the 
difficulties, predicted by Mr. Shore, began to render it abortive."^ 

* Agrionltiiral Befoim in India, pp. 68, 69. 

t Cunningham's British India and its Rulers, p. 63. 

t Ibid. pp. 182, 188. 
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It is grossly unjust to other parts of India : — 

** Byots have been toiling in Madras and starving in the Decean, in 
order that gentlemen, like the Rajahs of Dnrbhanga and Bnrdwan, 
may enjoy incomes of several hundred thousand pounds a year free 
from the rude contact of the tax-collector's hand." p. 169. 

In the richest province of India large classes have been brought 
to " the level of poverty-stricken and rack-rented tenants at 
will."* The Rent Commissioners of 1879 declare that the present 
state of things, if ungheckedy will reduce " the whole agricultural 
population to a condition of misery and degradation.^'f 

It is but natural that the zemindars of Bengal, to whom the 
British Government sold the ryots '^ for nought/^ should take a 
very different view of the Permanent Settlement, but the above 
expresses the opinion of disinterested men on the subject. 

Our Revenue Settlements in other parts of India, though not 
attended with the same gross injustice, cannot be pronounced 
a success. We have been trying hard to improve the relationship 
between the ryots and their money-lenders ; but it is considered 
doubtful whether in seeking to remedy one evil we have not 
produced a greater. 
' 2. Unjust and DisastrouB Wars. 

In 1838, Sir John Hobhouse was President of the Board of 
Control, and Lord Auckland was Governor-General. Dost Ma- 
homed, Amir of Oabul, had asked Lord Auckland to protect hitn 
against the Sikhs. On his refusal, he sent an envoy to the 
Emperor of Russia, who, in return, despatched an officer with 
presents to Cabul. Dost Mahomed assured Captain Bumes, the 
British Agent at Gabul, that he was ready at once to dismiss the 
Russian envoy if Lord Auckland would hold out to him any hope 
of support. But Sir John Hobhouse abd Lord Auckland both 
wished to adopt a *' spirited foreign policy" — to compel the 
Persians to raise the siege of Herat, to drive Dost Mahomed 
from Afghanistan, and to place Shah Sujah on the throne* 
''Lord William Bentinck considered the project an act of incredi- 
ble folly. Lord Wellesley regarded this wild expedition, 800 
miles from our frontier and our resources, into one of the most 
difficult countries of the world, a land of rocks and deserts, of 
fiands and ice, and snow, as an act of infatuation.'' 

Lord Auckland was on the frontier, and did not consult his 
Council. Yet he acted as follows : — 

'^An attempt was made to justify the expedition in a manifesto, 
dated at Simla the 1st October, 1838, one of the most remarkable doeu- 
ments in the Company's archives, unique for its unscrnpulous misstate- 

* Canningfaam, p. 237. 

t Hunter's England's work in India, p< 98. 
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xnents and its audacious assertions. A single insiiance will suffice to 
stamp its character : it affirmed that the orders for assembling the army 
were issued in concurrence with the Supreme Council, whereas the 
Council, when required to place the proclamation on record, remon* 
Btrated on the consummation of a policy of such grave importance 
without their having had any opportunity of expressing their opinion 
on it."* 

We spent about fourteen millions sterling; we lost 15,000 
men in the gorge of Khoord Cabal ; and th^ whole ended in the 
order, '* As you were V' 

Perhaps there never was a clearer case of history repeating 
itself than in the second Afghan war. The British Ministry of 
the day no more profited by the lessons of the first than if its 
records had been as completely lost as the missing books of Livy. 

Sir R. H. Davies, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, warned 
Government that '^ Sir H. Bawlinson's proposals would a^ain 
plunge us into the ever-shifting sands of Central Asian intrigue 
at a cost which we cannot a£ord.'' Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Northbrook cautioned the Beaconsfield administration, just as 
Lord William Bentinck and Lord Wellesley did that of Viscount 
Melbourne. A quarrel was picked with poor Shore Ali, and we 
all know too well the result. 

8. Lord Mayors proposed Agricultural Department set asida 
hy the Secretary of State. 

Lord Mayo was probably the only Governor-General of India 
who ever farmed for a livelihood. "Many a day," he used 
to say, ^'have I stood the livelong day in the market selling my 
beasts.^t He felt that improved agriculture was the greatest 
need for the "material" progress of Lidia. Dr. Hunter has 
the following remarks :— 

" We speak of the poverty and the miserably small farms of the 
Irish peasant. Well, Ireland has, according to the last census, 
169 persons to the square mile. But we can take thirteen districts 
of Northern India, equal in size to Ireland, which have to support 
an average of 680 persons to the square mile, or over one person 
to each acre. This calculation, it must be remembered, allows no 
deduction for swamps, wastes, and land incapable of tillage. The 
Famine Commissioners report that two-thirds of the whole farmers^ 
of Bengal have holdings of between 2 and 3 acres. If we allow four 
persons to each peasant family, we find 24 millions of human beings 
struggling to live off the produce of 15 million acres, or just over 
half an acre apiece. The Indian soil cannot support the struggle.*'^ 

' Lord Mayo drew up a most comprehensive and well-devised! 

* Marshman's History of India, p. 392. 

t Hume's Agricultural Beform in India» p. 22* 

X Honter'B England's Work in India, pp. ^, 63.. 
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isclieme for the agricultural improvement of ludia, explained 
in Mr. Hume^s Agricultural Reform in India. The Secretary 
of State ruled that Revenue, not Agriculture, should be the 
main object of the new Department. Lord Mayors scheme was 
so mutilated that the poor rump became an object of derision, 
and finally received the coup-de-grace. Thus the fairest scheme 
for the relief of India's starving millions was ruined by a man 
who had never set a foot on its shores. 

4. Ill-judged Taxation, 

Mr. Fawcett quotes the maxim of a great statesman, '' Finance 
is the hey of England's position in India,*' As errors in taxation 
have been the fons et ongo of most of the mischief we have done 
in India, the subject will be noticed at some length. 
, Principles of Indian Taxatitn. — The first essential to good govern- 
inent is to have a loyal and contented people. Fiat ju^titia, ruai 
caelum* But apart from this, every concession should be made, 
f'ln considering questions of taxation,'^ says Mr. Fawcett, 
^' nothing can be more unwise than to conclude that that parti- 
cular tax must be the best which is most in accord with 
the principles of economic science. The tastes, the habits, 
lind the wishes of the people on whom the tax is to be imposed 
ought to be most carefully considered.'** Any Government 
that substituted for old taxes which were willingly paid new 
ones which excited a spirit of discontent and sedition, would 
pursue a course worthy only of "lunatics."t It would be 
small comfort to the people if they knew that their rulers 
erred through ignorance ; but if they suspected them of acting 
from selfish ends^ the evil effect would be gr^tly aggravated. 
The case may be better explained by an illustration. 
. Suppose that Ireland was more divided from England than at 
present, and had a separate system of finance. At a time when 
she was recovering from a severe famine and the revenue was 
ijunoh below the expenditure, the English Ministry directed the 
Lord Lieutenant to remit a tax which the people willingly paid^ 
and levy another which was most unpopular. Suppose that the 
Irish knew that this was done in the interests of English manu- 
facturers to secure their support, what would they think of the 
conduct of the English ministry ? what would the English peo- 
ple think ? What would the civilised world think ? 

The Indian Government was compelled to pursue exactly the 
policy which has been described. 

It is true that the people of India are not yet so excited against 
QS as the Fenians. Still, the difficulties of our position are 

* Indian Finance, p. 77. 

fThis tenn la borrowed from Mr. Bright. See Quarterly Review, July, 1881. 
p. 273. 
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great. In the sight of gennine Hindus our very shadow is polla- 
tion ; in the eyes of Masalmans we are infidel dogs^ who have 
robbed them of empire. We are bound by every consideration 
to be conciliatory. 

We might not establish a single school in India ; we might not 
open a single mile of road ; we might tax land and salt as at 
present ; we might leave millions to perish of famine^ and they 
would lie quietly down to die. All these put together would not 
cause disloyalty ; they are only what the people were accustomed 
to under their own rulers. But the case is different with new 
taxes. Mere English financiers do not understand this^ saying, 
with the late Mr. James Wilson, '^ Human nature is the same 
everywhere." Sir Charles Trevelyan gave the explanation : — 

" All people are, of course, averse to taxes ; but the native feeling in 
reference to the imposition of new taxes is different in kind from uiis, 
and is not so destitute of reason . as may at first sight appear. The 
Natives of this country have always lived under despotic govemmenbs, 
and in the absence of any better means of placing a limit upon the ex- 
actions of their rulers, they have been accustom^ to take their stand 
upon long established practice, which they regard as we do our ancient 
hereditary privileges. Hence it has always been observed that while 
they are extremely patient under established grievances, they are 
always disposed to meet new impositions by active or passive re- 
sistaace." 

As already stated, in India the political effect of a tax has 
first to be considered. If it occasion disloyalty, it is to be con- 
demned however unobjectionable in other respects. But if con- 
trary to the first principles of economic science, so much the 
worse. 

It will be conceded that to govern a country, money is indis- 
pensable. Britain has about 40«. a head, nearly all drawn from 
luxuries; the Indian Finance Minister, from all sources, has 
only about 3^. 8d, a head.* If only luxuries were taxed in India, 
government would be simply impossible. 

The one free luxury in India is tobacco. Mr. Wilson, with 
English ideas, wished to levy a tobacco tax. It was opposed 
by Lord Lawrence and all men acquainted with the country.f 
Tobacco could be ^rown in every man's garden. To prevent 
its being raised illicitly would have required a whole army 
of excise officers, costing more than the entire proceeds of 
the tax, while the people would have been irritated beyond 
endurance. 

At the last Budget debate. Alderman Fowler condemned 

• Hunter's England's Work in India, p. 103. 
t See Fawcett*B Indian Finance, pp, 61, 62. 
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the salt tax. In the interests of the poor in India, I should 
not urge its abolition. It yields about Id, a head a year^ 
or a total of aboat 7 millions. The income tax in India realised 
only about l^ millions. If Government gave up the salt taXj 
all constraction of roads, railways, and irrigation works must 
cease. Over a great part of the country, salt, a few years 
ago, was much dearer than at present. In the absence of 
roads, it had to be carried into the interior on bullocks, the 
transit charges raising the price enormously. Develop^ the 
resources of India by means of the salt tax, and soon its incid- 
ence will be lightly felt. 

The following principles of taxation* will be generally ad- 
mitted to be correct : — 

(a.) A tojx should he fair. — An income tax is by many 
considered a tax of this nature. The contrary may be shown 
by quotations from the best writers on political economy. 

Mr. Fawcett thus points out its inequality : — 

"A and B, we will suppose, are two landowners; each of them 
possessing a freehold estate worth lOOOZ. a year. A is a bachelor, 
and never intends to marry; B has ten children, besides a great 
namber of poor relations depending upon him. Now, nnless the 
signification of words was severely strained, it could not be main- 
tained that B's means were equal to those of A ; and yet no system 
of taxation which has ever been proposed, would exempt B from 
a tax which A was bound to pay, simply on the ground that B 
had a large family, and A had no children* In fact, under every 
system of taxation which prevails in any country at the present 
time, B would pay a greater instead of a smaller amount in taxes 
than A ; for B, having a larger establishment than A, would pur- 
chase a greater amount of the commodities to be taxed.^f 

Mill states other objections to an income tax :— 

** The burthen cannot be apportioned with any tolerable approach to 
fairness upon those whose incomes are derived from business or 
professions. 

" The tax on whatever principles of equality it may be imposed, is 
in practice unequal in one of the worst ways, falling heaviest on the 
most conscientious. 

" This tax, while apparently the most just of all modes of raising 
a revenue, is in efEect more unjust than many others which are prima 
facie more objectionable. This consideration would lead us to concur 
in the opinion which, until of late, has usually prevailed — ^that direct 
taxes on income should be reserved as an extraordinary resource for 
great national emergencies, in which the necessity of a large additional 
revenue overrules all objections." 

*Adain Smith and Jevons have been used as well as the writers ezpressly quoted* 
t Manual of Political Economy, p. 521. 

3 
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(b.) The convenience of tax-payers should be consulted. — ^Taxes 
npon consamable goods are all finally paid by the consamer, and 
generally in a manner that is very convenient to him. He pays 
them by little and little^ as he has occasion to buy the goods. 

(c») Ta^xes should be economical in coZZec^iort.-^Every tax ought 
to be so contrived as both to take out and to keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury. Thus a tax should not be im- 
posed if it would require a great many officers to collect it^ and 
thus waste much of what is collected. 

(d.) Taxes should be as widely distributed ew jpo««ifefe.— Men 
must have food, and, if possible, they will have clothing. If the 
whole burden of taxation is laid upon the food, it nmst press 
more heavily than if it were laid partly on the clothing. 

(e») The rich ought not to be relieved from taxation at the ea?- 
pense of the poor. -^It would be considered outrageous in England 
if bread and salt were heavily taxed, while silk dresses could be 
imported free. Yet the British Government virtually demands 
that a similar course be pursued in India. Mr. Fawcett thus 
refers to the repeal^ of the cotton duties : — 

•* It is moreover particularly worthy of remark, that the repeal of 
these duties must certainlv tend to create greater inequality in the 
incidence of taxation in India. It will be generally admitted that) 
owing to the difficulty of imposing taxes which reach the wealthy classes^ 
ftn unduly large part of the revenues of India is contributed by those 
who are extremely poor* As the cotton duties are now almost entirely 
imposed on the finer sorts of goods, which are chiefly consumed by the 
rich, it is obvious that the repeal of these duties, would reduce the 
amount of taxation paid by the wealthy, and would consequently still 
further increase the inequaUty in the taxation borne by the poor." 

(/.) Annoyance and oppression should be avoided as much as 
possible. — Mill says : ^^ An Englishman dislikes, not so much 
the payment, as the act of paying. He dislikes seeing the face 
of the tax-collector, and being subjected to his peremptory 
demand.'' This natural feeling is intensified under a foreign 
unpopular rule. But besides this, it is almost impossible to avoid 
fraud and oppression on the part of the underlings who collect 
direct taxes. 

The British Government, of late years^ has been violating 
nearly every one of the above principles of taxation in some 
of its measures. 

Direct Taiation. — Not long after India came under the Crown, 
Manchester began to agitate for the repeal of the cotton duties. 
The Economist had the following : — 

" It is of the last importance that the question whether a direct 
taxation of the rich Indian nation is possible or not possible should 
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now be decided fairly and coiiclusivelj. Upon this depends noi 
only the present state of Indian finance, but the future. We are 
now maintaining protectire duties obgainst owr own manufactures in 
favor of Indian manufactures ; we are injuring the £2nglish to bene* 
fit the Hindoos. If the Income-tax or any oriental adaptation 
of it can be permanently maintained this would be unnecessary : 
if direct taxation is to be abandoned, we must go on as now«" 
November 8, 18G2. 

Mr. James Wilson, the first English Finance Minister^ in 
accordance with the wishes of Manchester, tried the ^'direct 
taxation of the rich (!) Indian nation,^' 

Mr. S. Laing^ his successor as Finance Minister, thus showed 
the evil results of his measui*es: — 

" Among the native classes, although Lord Canning's wise policy 
of sanctioning the right of adoption had to a great extent conciliated 
the princes and nobles, a vast amount of smothered discontent existed 
among the smaller landholders, the trading classes, and the mass 
of the population, owing to the imposition of the Income-tax, the 
threat of the License-tax, and the general fear of an indefinite suc- 
cession of new and unpopular taxes — a fear which was made the 
most of by every agitator hostile to British rule. 

^'The extent of this feeling has, I think, never been propeiiy 
anderstood in England, where the Income-tax and License-tax have 
been looked upon, from an English point of view, as equitable in 
theory, and open to no greater objections in practice than similar 
taxes would be in England. But there is no sort of analogy be- 
tween the practical working of such taxes in England and in India. 
In India, the attempt at classification is an infinitely greater evil 
than the* direct incidence of the tax. The Income-tax required 
700,000 or 800,000, the Lieense-tax would have required 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 tax-payers, to be assessed or arranged in classes after 
more or less investigation into their means. 

"Such an enquiry could only be conducted by a large staff of 
subordinate native officials on low salaries* It is absolutely certain 
that it must call forth a vast amount of annoyance, chicanery, evasion, 
oppression, and extortion. Nor were these apprehensions chimerical ; 
on the contrary, we were warned from all quarters by our most 
experienced officers, and most of all by influential natives whose 
fortunes were bound up with ours, and whose loyalty we could not 
doubt, that a great change was taking place in the feeling of large 
classes of the native population towards us, owing to the incidence, 
and still more to the apprehension of new taxes. I shall never 
forget the emphatic observation of Lord Canning at the first inter*- 
view I had with him ; that he deeply regretted the necessity wkich 
compelled him to impose the Income-tax ; and that, to use his own 
words, * danger for danger, he would rather risk governing India with 
40,000 European troops, without new taxes, than with 100,000 with 
them." 
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" If an impression prevails here that the new taxes were a success, 
and the principal means of restoring the finances of India, it is impor- 
tant to contradict it. The deficit of 10,790,000Z in 1860 was converted 
into a surplus of 1,400,0002 in 1862, by reductions of more than 
8,000,000Z in Military and other expenditure in India, open to revision, 
and by the addition of upwards of 2,000,0002. to revenue from existing 
sources, such as land, excise, salt, and stamps which were scarcely 
felt; whilst not above 1,500,0002. net wad realised by the new direct 
taxes on the English model, which convulsed Indian society." 

Lord Canning's opinion is quoted above by Mr. Laing. Mr. 
Pawcett gives more recent views : — 

" It is well known that an equally strong opinion as to the peril of 
adding to the taxation of India was expressed by Lord Mayo, a 
Viceroy who was alike distinguished for prudence, courage and 
common sense. He had the sagacity to see that taxation in India 
could not be regarded as simply a financial question, but that it invol- 
ved political consequences of the gravest moment. In a passage 
which has been often quoted, he said that it was almost impossible to 
exaggerate the discontent which was produced among all classes in 
India, both European and native, by the ' constant increase of taxation, 
which had for years been going on,' Deaf to these warnings, instead 
of any thing effectual having been done to arrest the growth of taxation 
the financial position of India now is far more unsatisfactory than it 
was in Lord Mayo's time. Not only has there been an increase of 
Imperial taxation — new and irritating taxes, such as the license tax, 
have been imposed — ^but in recent years the country has been enveloped 
in a net-work of local taxation. Lord Northbrook, in August, 1878, 
in presenting an important petition from India in the House of Lords, 
endorsed the statement that, * within the last seven years, in Bengal 
alone, there has been an increase of about a million, and for the whole 
of India more than three millions, per annum, by provincial taxation.' "* 

Taxation is taxation under whatever name it may be called. 
The burden is not lightened to the payer of two License Taxes 
by telling him that one is Provincial and the other Imperial. 

Lord Northbrook himself felt the evil as acutely as Lord 
Mayo, and one of his earliest steps was to abolish the Income 
Tax. Its remission was gratefully felt by the whole people. 
When in his tours he was greeted with triumphal arches, the 
favourite inscription was, '* He gave the Land Rbst.^' 

Repeal tf the Cotttn Vaties. — A somewhat minute account will 
be ^iven of the efforts which led to the partial repeal of these and 
which threaten their entire abolition. The very important princi- 
ple is also involved, whether India is to be governed for her own 
good or in the interests of home manufacturers. 

The role of a very candid friend is not very agreeable to those 

• Fawoett's Indian Finanoe, pp. 68, 69. 
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favoared witH his views of their condnct. It is not likely that 
any prefatory remarks of mine will appease Manchester^ but 
perhaps they may weigh a little with others. 

Even-handed justice is all that is asked. The Indian Govern* 
ment should not favor India any more than England. I sympa- 
thise as much with the poor of my own country as I do with 
those here. I am a native of Glasgow, a great seat of cotton 
industry. Some of my earliest recollections are the bells sum- 
moning the poor children to go out to labour in the cold, dark^ 
winter mornings, and the gleaming lights of the factories at 
a late hour when wearied limbs should have had repose. I am 

Sroud of the noble conduct of the cotton operatives of England 
uring the American war. When their children asked bread 
and they had none to give, they refused to seek relief at the 
expense of freedom. What the cotton manufacturers have done 
to raise Britain to the position she once occupied, is a matter of 
history. Give Englishman and Hindu each a fair field, and 
palmam qui meruit, ferat. 

Although the cry of " Protection'^ has been raised, the follow- 
ing official declaration is true : '^ The Government of India does 
not impose or maintain customs' duties for the purpose of afford- 
ing protection to any branch or class of industry, but for revenue 
purposes only.'* 

Long before India had a single power loom a small import 
duty was charged on cotton goods like other British manufac- 
tures. When Sir Charles Trevelyan was Finance Minister, Man- 
chester sought to have it repealed on the plea that it was protec- 
tive in favor of hand-loom weavers. Sir Charles replied that 
English merchants in India, best acquainted with the country, 
had not asked for a repeal of the duty. 

The cotton famine during the American war led to the adul- 
teration of English goods, 

Some cloth came out mildewed, and went to pieces like paper. 
Home manufacturers attributed it to defective ventilation on 
shipboard ; the rumour in India was that it arose from " damp- 
ing cellars'* in which goods were kept to absorb moisture to bring 
them up to the desired weight. 

Oversizing and the use of China clay was another complaint. 
A Native might buy what seemed a substantial piece of cloth, 
but when washed, alas ! what a change ! 

There was thus a growing dissatisfaction with English goods, 
while the increasing intelligence of the people led them to wish 
to manufacture for themselves. Spinning mills began to be 
established, chiefly in Western India, but by degrees in other 
parts of the country. 

In 1874, Mr. Ashburner, Revenue Commissioner, Northern 
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Division, was led to address the following letter to the Bombay 
GoTevnment : — 

" I have the honour to urge npon GFovernment the necessity of an 
Act for the prevention of fraudulent preparation of cloth by means 
of China clay, and other chemical compositions, for adding to the 
weight of cloth made in the local mills. 

" 2. There are or will shortly be, I am told, half a million of 
spindles making cloth in Bombay, and other mills are being erected 
in Guzerat and Khandesh. This industry has been created in a 

f;reat measure by the dishonest practices of the Manchester spinners, 
t promises to be of very great importance to the whole of 
India and China, but it will perish in the infancy if not protected 
from the fraudulent packing and preparation which has done so 
much injury to the trade of Manchester. The short-stapled cotton 
of India is suited to the manufacture of nine-tenths of the cloths 
in use throughoat the country, and there is no reason why Western 
India should not supply the whole of the Bast with cotton cloth 
if provision can only be made to ensure that it does not contain 
30 per cent, of China clay. I need not enlarge on the importance 
of fostering a manufacturing industry in a coantry where so large 
a proportion of the population depend on the cultivation of the soil 
for their daily bread. 

'* 3. Adulteration of cloth can be prevented now with ease by a 
Legislative Act, but if the subject is neglected, fraud will become 
the custom of the trade as in Manchester. Each owner of a mill, 
having once tasted of the forbidden fruit of fraudulent adulteration, 
will consider himself very hardly treated if he is deprived of the 
privilege of imposing upon ignorant people and selling them China 
clay at the price of sound cloth, and there will be the usual outcry of 
Government interference with honest traders. 

" 4. The result of non-interference may be seen in Manchester 
at this moment : half of its mills are working short time, and actually 
obliged to disguise their cloths with American frauds in order to 
effect a sale in the China and Indian Markets. To such an ezi^nt 
has adulteration of cloth been carried in Manchester that the prepara- 
tion of adulterating size has become a separate trade, and the news- 
papers a few months ago contained an advertisement recommending 
a particular preparation for sizing cloth because it added 37 per 
cent, to its weight. I am told that several of the Bombay mills 
are already beginning to emulate the dishonesty of the Manchester 
trade, so that no time should be lost in checking the growing 
mischief."* 

Mr* Ashbumer's letter seems to be confirmed by the official 
" Statement of the Trade of British India for the five Years 
ending 1874-75/' It contains the following : — 

** But the cause of the decline in the demand for English cotton 



• Quoted in Native 0]pmion, December 23, 1874* 
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goods, and the prices given for them — a decline so steady and persis- 
tent that it has again been found necessary to reduce the tarifE values 
of these articles, — does not lie alone in speculative overtrading and 
the consequent glutting of the markets. Another important cause 
must be sought in the inferiority of the goods, the quality of which, 
it is alleged, has much deterioi*ated of late, the practice of sizing 
having been carried to an extent which has eiven occasion for great 
complaint in the Indian and Chinese markets.' p. xlviii. 

Cotton manufacturers, I believe, defended oversizing on the 
ground that they were asked by their constituents to send out 
goods of a certain weight and price, which it was impossible to 
do without adulteration. A consul considered it quite honesty 
for a " heathen Chinee" knew thalt goods could not be supplied 
at the rate he gave without the use of clay. 

Manchester manufacturers, suffering from the effects, in part 
at least, of their own conduct, raised louder than ever the cry 
that the Indian cotton duties were protective. As already men- 
tioned, Lord Salisbury, beating about for political support, lent 
a ready ear, and instructions were sent out about their repeal. 

Lord Northbi-ook was then Governor-General. Every one in 
India acquainted with the circumstances of the case knew that 
the duty, except at least to a very small extent, was not pro- 
tective as alleged.* The Indian spinning mills produced only 
the coarse goods from short-stapled cotton, formerly made by 
hand-loom weavers, worn by the poor; while imported goods, 
from long-stapled cotton, were worn by persons in better cir- 
cumstances. 

But other considerations had to be taken into account besides 
the ignorant and selfish claims of Manchester. The cotton 
duties yielded about £800,000 a year, forming the most im- 
portant item of the Customs' revenue. Lord Northbrook ex- 
pressed the following opinion : — 

" His Excellency observed that it would be difficult to replace so large 
an amount of revenue except by an excise duty on tobacco or by some 
kind of direct taxation — and to substitute direct taxes or new excise 
duties for the customs' duties which are now imposed upon foreign 
goods, seemed to his Excellency to be a policy which would be contrary 
to the interests of the people of India, and which no stateman with 
a knowledge of India and a sense of responsibility would be found to 
propose." 

Lord Northbrook, however, went as far as he possibly could. 
By Act XVI. of 1875, the import duty of 7^ per cent on a few 
kinds of mannfactured goods was reduced to the general rate 
of 5 per cent; the tariff valuation was also lowered. Twist 

• This will be shown hereafter by Manchester's own confession. 
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paid as before 3^ per cent. Indian goods, as a rule, to com- 
pete with Manchester goods, would require to be made of 
imported long-stapled cotton. Lord Northbrook removed all 
just ground of complaint by following the course thus recom- 
mended by Mill : — 

" Taxes on commodities, for revenue purposes, must not operate 
as protecting duties, but must be levied impartially on every mode 
in which the ai'ticlos can be obtained, whether produced in the coun- 
try itself or imported." 

An import duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on raw cottoUj 
not the produce of Continental Asia or Ceylon — that is, on 
long-stapled cotton. 

But Manchester, as might be expected, was not satisfied 
with this concession. The following year Lord Northbrook 
resigned, it is believed, rather than take part in an unjust 
Afghan war. 

The considerations which weighed with Lord Northbrook in 
opposing the repeal of the cotton duties did not weigh with 
his successor, who proved a willing instrument to carry out 
the designs of his party. 

Manchester used pressure which may be understood without 
explanation. The Secretary of State wrote out as follows : 
" The interests of India imperatively require the timely removal 
of a tax which is at once wrong in principle, injurious in its 
practical effects, and self-destructive in its operation.^' '^ Measures 
for the abolition of these duties should have priority over every 
other form of fiscal relief to the Indian tax-pay er.'^ 

All this " hot haste^' was dictd^ted by the purest feelings of bene* 
voleuce towards the people of India, who, quite unconsciously 
to themselves, were grievously oppressed by a tax so highly Uy 
be condemned on every account. 

When such stringent orders were received, India was suffer- 
ing from the effects of a severe famine, and the Afghan war was 
being carried on, involving a ruinous expenditure. Notwith- 
standing the heavy deficit, a tax which the people scarcely felt, 
was to be remitted and one of a most unpopular character sub- 
stituted. The majority of the Viceroy's Council refused to con- 
sent, but Lord Lytton, legally or illegally,* by executive orders, 
made further remissions. 

Meanwhile Manchester had made a discovery. The cotton 
duties, supposed to protect Indian industries, in reality protected 
one class of Manchester goods against another! But their total 
repeal was demanded all the same. Lord Hartington was as 

* This point will be noticed again and opinions cited* 
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compliant as Lord Salisbury, only pleading for a year's delay. 
The case may be stated in his Lordship's own words : — 

" There is one subject with which 1 regret to say we are unable 
to deal in the present year. £ refer to the cotton duties. The total 
loss in 1878.79 was £170,000, and in 1880-81 it was £120,000. The 
loss on grey goods dealt with a few years ago was heavy. The loss on 
the goods specially dealt with was in 1878-79 £210,000, and in 1880- 
81 £320,000; and the estimated income derived from grey goods 
does not exceed £100,000 a year. I need not point out to the House 
that very considerable inconvenience is caused to trade by the inspec- 
tion and examination which are necessary under the present system. 
Often the minnte examination which was necessary was somewhat 
vexatious, but the interference with trade is very great. The result 
of the interference is shown by the figures. Before the remission, 
when all — I am speaking of grey goods — were equally taxed, the 
value of this class of goods was 95 per cent, of the whole of the 
goods. Since the remission the value of the goods which are still 
Hable to duty has fallen to 26 per cent, from 95 per cent. There 
can be no doubt as to the effect on native manufacture. It has, I 
believe, almost altogether disappeared. The natives manufactured 
coarser goods, and therefore they are exposed to the whole of the 
Lancashire manufacture. But the effect is that while protection 
has been withdrawn from native industry, a sort of protection 
has been given to one class of English goods against another. The 
coarser goods are now protected or stimulated by free admissions, 
while finer goods are still taxed. It seems to me absolutely im- 
possible that this condition of things can be permitted to continue. 
(Hear.) I regret that it should have been thought necessary to 
continue it even for another year. It is a state of things unfair 
to the manufacturers and injurious to the Indian consumer. What 
has happened? The whole case has been changed by our system, 
and by the peculiarities of the tariff the Indian consumer is now 
forced or induced, not to take that class of English goods which he 
prefers, but that class which the English manufacturer is able, owing 
to the peculiarities of the tariff system, to supply to him most cheaply. 
Under this condition of things I believe many mills in Lancashire 
are actually standing still, because they are unable to produce with 
their existing machinery that class of goods which is now admitted 
free. They have been beaten out of the market by the coarser 
qualities.'* 

The Hindu Patriot, the most influential Native journal in 
India^ thus comments apon the proceedings :-~ 

*' What a confession I The cotton duties were first reduced, be* 
cause it was alleged they tended to protect Indian cotton fabrics, 
and they are now to be totally repealed, becaose they serve to pro- 
tect one class of English manufactures to the prejudice of another. 
If this is the result, who is responsible for it ? Who has brought 
about this embarrassing situation? What a triumph is this of the 
4 
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financial skill, statesmansbipy and honesty of England ! We shoald 
only behold and admire I" Sept. 19, 1881. 

Ju&tice Cunningham says, " The whole customs' income, except 
that on wine and spirits, is doomed/'* Such a step would be so 
fatal to the progress of India that, though inyolying some repeti- 
tion, further remarks will be made on the subject. 

As already stated, the whole is not simply a question of cotton 
duties, but a principle of vital importance — ^whether India is to 
be governed in the supposed interests of powerful classes in 
England or for the good of its people ? 

Reasons for Retaining Import Unties.— The Indian Government 
must have more money. Dr. Hunter says : — 

" It is easy to govern efficiently at a cost of forty shillings per head 
as in England ; but the problem in India is how fco attain the same 
standard of efficiency at a cost of 3^. 8d, a head. That is the sum in 
proportion which one finance minister after another is called to work 
out. Every year the Indian finance minister has to provide for more 
schools, more police, more courts, more hospitals, more roads, more 
railways, more canals. In short, every year he has to spend more 
money in bringing up the Indian administration to the English stand- 
ard of efficiency." p. 117. 

" No severity of retrenchment in the civil expenditure, no re-orga- 
nization of the military establishments, will suffice to meet the outlay 
thus involved. In India there is a necessity for a steadily increasing 
revenue, and there is no use in shirking the fact." p. 121. 

Where is the money to come from ? 

The I^nd Tax is the sheet anchor of Indian finance, but only 
ft very slow increase in this can be expected. None can be 
yielded by the richest districts which have been permanently 
settled. Some provinces have a thirty years' settlement ; but at 
any re-assessment there will probably be a reduction rather than 
an increase. Practically, through the depreciation of silver 
during the last few years, the Land Revenue has been considera- 
bly diminished. 

With regard to the Salt Tax, Mr. Fawcett says, *' Although 
a small increase of revenue may be derived from an increase 
of population, yet nothing could justify an attempt i^ obtain 
an additional revenue from salt by raising the rate of the existing 

duties.'ft 

In England the excise, during 1879-80, yielded 25 millions out 
of 81 millions of revenue. In India, during 1878-79, the amount, 
happily, was only about 2| millions out of 58 millions. t 

* British India and its Rnlere, p. 146. 

t Indian Finance, pp. 34, 35. 

X Statistics from Whitaker's Almanack for 1881. 
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There iB a strong public opinion against the multiplication 
of spirit-shops and opium-smoking dens — a feeling which in 
shared by tte Indian Government, It is hoped that there will 
be little increase under the head of Excise. 

There remains the Opium Revenue^ amounting in 1879-80 to 
about 8 millions net^ or next to the Land Revenue, 

The Hebrew prophet said, ''Woe unto them that call evil 
good/' Some men have tried to gloss the opium trade, but the 
evidence on the other side is overwhelming. '' I speak what I 
do know ; I testify that I have seen/* Nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, I stumbled upon an opium den in British Burma : 
never shall I forget the scene of degradation then witnessed. 

The Rev. Dr. Thoburn, a well-known and respected American 
Missionary, has been personally visiting the opium shops in 
Calcutta, and describing minutely what he saw. Here is a 
picture from Bentinck Lane, almost within shadow of the Vice- 
regal Palace, Calcutta : — 

** It was a more respectable place than any I had yet visited, and yet 
it was wretched enor^h. Three Chinamen and twenty-seven Indians 
were smoking. The Chinamen were miserable looking creatures, emaci- 
ated, dull, and half torpid. The natives were of various classes and in 
various stages of progress in the opium habit. 

*^ I spoke freely in this shop about the evils of the opium habit, and, 
as nearly always happens, the smokers readily agreed with ma One 
man said, ' It brings us all to poverty, and then makes us thieves and 
swindlers. We cannot do without opium, and we cannot get enough 
of it, and in order to get it we will steal or do any thing. We all 
become poor. We lose every thing, and are ruined.* Most of those 
present applauded this speech with an emphatic * true !' 

"The men in this shop, like those in the first visited, inquired 
eagerly for some medicine to cure them of this habit. This inquiry 
nearly always takes precedence of every other when I talk with them.'* 

In another shop Dr. Thoburn says : — 

" Most of the men present were Mahomedans, and when I asked 
them if the Koran did not forbid this vice they readily admitted 
it, and began to make various excuses, among others that the shop 
was maintained by Government and could not be wrong. The Chinese 
proprietor defended himself stoutly on this ground. He paid a 
very heavy license to government, and that squared all accounts with 
his conscience.'** 

Dr. Thoburn asked a police official why the opium shops were 
closed at six in the evening. His reply was : — 

" They are the worst places in the city ; all the thieves hang round such 
places, and it would never do to keep them open after nightfall."t 

* Lucknow Witness, Oct. 7, 1881. 
t Ihid. Oct. 14, 1881. 
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Perhaps the BritiBh Gbvemment never committed a crime 
fraught with more tremendous evils than when it forced opiam 
npon China at the point of the bayonet. The continuance of 
the present system is the greatest stain npon British honour. 
Wash it with snow water ever so much^ say with Lady Macbeth, 
'^ out damned spot 1"— 'there it remains. 

The Opium Bevenue may be affected in two ways : 

1. The Chinese may grow opium themselves* or it may be 
grown in other parts of the world. The Portuguese are trying 
it in East Africa. 

2. The conscience of the British nation may be arousedi 
as in the case of slavery^ and declare that the Grovemment 
connection with it shall cease. Lord Hartington seems to have 
some anticipation of this kind^ for the Indian Grovemment 
has been directed to estimate the opium revenue considerably 
below the probable amount. 

What is our duty in the matter ? 

1. To withdraw from any direct connection with the manu- 
facture of opium. 

2. To impose upon it as heavy a duty as it will bear without 
creating more evil by its illicit cultivation and sQ.Ie. 

3. To contract the area of cultivation as far as possible. 

4. To leave the Chinese Grovemment free to deal with the 
question, if such is not the case at present. 

It is impossible to foretell exactly the effects upon the revenue 
of such a course. It would reduce it — the more the better — ^but 
perhaps not so much at first as might be supposed. 

The question arises, How is the loss of revenue to be made good f 
The answer unhesitatingly is, though Customs' Duties. But 
it may be asked, what can the Foreign Trade of India bear ? 
Dr. Hunter says : — 

"No one would have predicted in 1855 that our Indian exports 
would rise from 20 to close on 70 millions during twenty-five years, 
and no wise man will now venture to predict the limit of tne industrial 
development of India before the close of this century." p. 82. 

The Supreme Grovernment, reviewing the Report of Mr. Caird,t 
gives the following statistics of the External Trade of India : — 

Years. Imports. Exports. 

1856-67 14,194,587 25,888,453 

1860-61 23,493,716 82,970,606 

1876-77 37,440,630 61,013,891 

1877-78 41,464,185 65,222,328 

* Fawcett*s Indian Finance, p. 84. 
t Report, p. 39. 
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It will be seen that^ in twenty years^ the Imports have in- 
creased 190 per cent, and the Exports 165 per cent.* 

The trade of India is yet bat in its infancy. In 1879^ with a 
population of about 250 miUions^ she imported British goods to 
the value of £22,704,682, or at the rate of Is. lOd. ahead. 
Australia, with 2| millions of inhabitants, during the same year 
imported British goods to the amount of £13,864,514, or at 
the rate of £6. Os. lOd. a head.t The richer India becomes, the 
more will she consume of British manufactui*es. 

When the repeal of the cotton duties was asked during Lord 
Northbrook's administration, two members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, aware that it could not be granted, pro- 
posed that an equal tax should be imposed on Native manufac- 
tures. This is the just and easy solution of the whole difficulty. 
Ijevy an ad valorem rate of 5 per cent, and 8^ per cent, on cotton 
goods of all descriptions. 

This uniform duty would probably be opposed by Manchester, 
by English merchants in India, and by Indian Spinning Com- 
panies. But even in their own interests, it would be best. If 
the Indian Government had a larger revenue, it might so develop 
the resources of the country that the demand for English and 
borne manufactures would increase indefinitely. 

The objection may be raised that Indian Spinning Companies 
would be weighted with a duty of 5 per cent, when seeking a 
market for their goods in China or Africa. This is easily obviated. 
Let the duty of 5 per cent, be only on goods for home con- 
sumption, and refunded in the case of exports. 

But the Government of India has not primarily to consult 
the supposed interests of cotton manufacturers and traders, and 
it is of the utmost consequence that it should have a revenue 
easily raised, and growing naturally with the prosperity of 
the people. Customs' Duties have every possible advantage 
in taxation. 

1. They are fair. They are paid by those who use the 
goods, and though there may be cases of fraud on the part 
of some importers, probably they are fewer, on the whole, than in 
any other mode of collecting Indian revenue. 

2. They are convenient 

3. They are economical m collection. This, it must be admit- 
ted, holds good only if they are levied generally. 

Sir John Strachey, who made such a display of his ability as 
a financier during the Afghan war, talked magniloquently in one 
of his budget speeches of throwing the ports of India ''open 

* The Betnrns for 1880-81 give the Imports as £50,308, 834, and the Exports as 

£71,974,067--exchange at par. 
t Whitaker*8 Ahnanack for 1881. 
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freely to the commerce of the world." This was vain-glorioas^ 
empty brag. Is India to be thrown open to the wine and spirits 
of the world ? If so, the Indian excise mnst also go^ and the 
country would be flooded with intemperance. No sane man would 
think of this. Hence the Customs' Department most be 
maintained for the daty on intoxicating liquors^ in which 
case^ certainly, the income derived would not be economical in 
collection. 

4. They secure a wider distribution of taocation than if it all 
fell on food, 

5. Customs, as a rule, are paid by the rich who would otherwise 
be relieved cd the expense of the poor, 

6. There is neither annoycmce nor oppression connected with 
them. Politically this is of great importance. 

7. No civilized nation in the world can dispense with Customs* 
Duties. England herself, one of the richest, raised through them 
in 1879-80, 19^ millions out of 81 J millions; yet one of the poor- 
est countries in the wide earth is asked to give them up ! 

Lastly, The retention of Customs* Duties is imperatively required 
hi view of the loss of the Opium Bevenvs. 

Though a course of iniquity may apparently prosper for a time^ 
it leads in the end, as Kingsley has pointed out, to poverty and 
shame. It is to be hoped that Manchester has learned that 
" honesty is the best policy/* and given up the adulteration of 
goods. But it applies also to the opium traffic. It is killing our 
legitimate trade with China. As the fell craving spreads and 
the nation becomes a race of opium-smokers^ what demand will 
there be for British goods ? 

If English manufacturers truly saw their own interests, instead 
of clamouring for the repeal of cotton duties in India, they would 
demand that the Indian Government no longer continue a course 
infamous in itself^ and which will, in the end, bring ruin on all 
concerned. 

Whatever excuses may be offered, the apprehended loss of 
revenue is the real obstacle. That will come one way or another, 
and must be faced. Let our sole consideration be to do what ia 
right. As Mr. Gladstone eloquently remarked in his speech on 
the Irish Land Bill : — " Walking in the path of justice we cannot 
err. Guided by that light we are safe. Every step made upon 
our road brings us nearer to the gaol, and every obstacle, though 
it seems for the moment insurmountable, can only for a littie 
while retard, and never can defeat the final triumph.** 

II. Duty to Indi<i requires that she be dealt with justly, 

A quotation has been made from the Economist, considered 
a well-informed journal, about the '^ rich Indian nation/* Dr. 
Hunter says : — 
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" India was for long in the unfortunate position of a man who 
is supposed to be richer than he really is. If the British nation 
had realized the poverty of India, it would have refrained from several 
acts which now form standing reproaches against England in the 
native press." pp. 54, 55. 

There are 40 millions nnderfed* in India. Justice Cunningham 
thus describes them :^- 

"Vast multitudes live at almost the lowest level compatible with 
continued existence ; their wants and hopes are limited to the barest 
necessities of human life. Of the accumulation of wealth, and of 
the numerous and varied contrivances by which wealth may be in- 
creased, they have scarcely an idea : prudential considerations fail to 
operate where prudence could effect no sensible amelioration, and 
where life is so miserable that the prospect of a still lower stage 
possesses but few terrors. Increasing numbers add to the fierceness 
of the struggle for existence, and to its hopelessness. At last some 
vicissitude, whose advent was certain, but against which no means 
of protection have been prepared, sweeps off, wholesale, a crowd 
of suffering wretches, whose powers of endurance, always tried to 
the uttermost, have broken down at once under the first additional 
Btrain."t 

The moral drawn by Dr. Hunter is the following : — 

" I hope that this country will realise once and for all the poverty 
of the people from whom the Indian revenues are raised. When we 
have clearly recognised this, we shall see that the smallest act of finan- 
cial sharp-dealing with India, is an act not only of iniquity but of 
cruelty and meanness, and one which carries with it lasting reproach." J 

A few examples will now be given of the "financial sharp-deal- 
ing'' of the British Government with India, every one of which, 
as Dr. Hunter justly remarks, is "an act not only of iniqi ity 
but of cruelty and meanness, and one which carries with it 
lasting reproach.'* 

I. An old parable may be used to illustrate the first which 
will be mentioned : — 

" There were two men in one city ; the one rich, and the other poor. 
The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds : but the poor 
man had nothing save one little ewe lamb. 

" And there came a traveller unto the rich man, and he spared to 
take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress for the wayfaring 
man that was come unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to him." 

The " traveller** is the Sultan of Turkey, who came to England. 



* Hunter's England's Work in India, p. 80. 
t British India and its Balers, pp. 56, 57. 
X England's Work in India, pp. 56, 57* 
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A magnificent entertainment was given to him^ the cost amounting 
to about £30^000^ and the whole was charged to India ! 

It is not proposed, with David, that the lamb bei*estored fourfold, 
but certainly it should be a '' case of conscience" with the British 
Goverament whether the actual outlay ought not to be refunded, 
and this reproach at least wiped away. 

2. The Repeal of the Gotton Dviiee is an act of injustice to India. 
The creed of Manchester is very short, embracing only one 

article, " Gotton is King/' Every thing exists only to minister 
to its supremacy. During the American war Mr. Hugh Mason, 
at a Manchester meeting, said very plainly, " India is cotton, and 
cotton is India.'' Since then the case has somewhat altered. 
India now means a large warren, where people are to be reared 
to wear Manchester goods. 
Gowper asks, 

" Is India free P and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still P" 

Manchester's inquiry is something very different, " Are our 
cottons duty free Y 

Mill's words are true :— 

" The moment a man, or a class of men, find themselves with power 
in their hands, the man's individual interest, or the class's separate in- 
terest, acquires an entirely new degree of importance in their eyes. 
Finding themselves worshipped by others, they become worshippers 
of themselves, and think themselves entitled to be counted at a hun- 
dred times the value of other people ; while the facility they acquire of 
doing as they like without regard to consequences, insensibly weakens 
the habits which make men look forward even to such consequences 
as affect themselves."* 

What is involved in the abolition of the Gotton Duties ? 

Every Spinning Gompany in India must pay a license tax ; every 
morsel of food a labourer eats, every particle of salt with which, 
it is seasoned is taxed ; an expensive Government has to be sup- 
ported, an army provided, police maintained, roads constructed, 
courts established; of all of which Manchester cottons are to reap 
the benefit and pay nothing ! This is certainly " free trade" to 
Manchester, but is it " fair trade" to India ? 

But the crowning injustice is that the burden of taxation is 
thrown still more upon the poor, while tVe rich are relieved. 

3. The British OovemmerU has been icepeatedly guilty of ^^finan" 
cial sharp-dealing'' in connection with the Army Charges. 

England has the most costly army in the world compared 
with its size. Still, with Ws, a head of taxation the expense 

* Considerations on Bepresentative Government, p. 125. 
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can be met. As already stated^ India has only Ss. Sd. a head. 
Mr. Pawcett thus puts the case : — 

" With regard to the army, a partnership has been established be- 
tween England and India, and as one of these countries is extremely 
rich aud the other extremely poor, much of the same incongruity 
and many of the same inconveniences arise as if two individuals were 
to join in housekeeping, one of whom had 20,000Z. a year and 
the other had only 1000/.... The money which is expended may be 
judiciously laid out, but if the man with the smaller income finds 
that he is gradually becoming embarrassed with debt because he 
has to. live beyond his means, it is no compensation to him to be 
told that he is only called on to contribute his proper share of the 
expenses. His position would be the more intolerable if he were 
treated as India was as regards her army, and, after having been 
compelled against his wish to join the partnership, he is forced to 
continue it whether he desires to do so or not. In 1861 the English 
and Indian armies were amalgamated in direct opposition to the 
strongly-expressed remonstrances of Lord Canning, who was then 
Viceroy, and of almost every Indian statesman of authority and 
experience. The Council of the Secretary of State unanimously 
objected to it, but they were informed that although they could, 
of course, exercise their right of protest, it would be time wasted, 
for the amalgamation of the two armies had been made a cabinet 
question, and was an accomplished fact. 

" The description just given of the consequences which may occur 
if two individuals share the cost of joint housekeeping, fails fully 
to indicate the position of India with regard to army expenditure. 
Not only has she been compelled to enter into partnership with 
England, bnt, the partnership having been once established, she is 
obliged to contribute her share towards the expenses of many 
costly arrangements, as to the adoption of which she was not even 
consulted."* 

The net annual income available for the Government of India 
amounts to 380 millions of rupees. The British Government has 
contrived to absorb 204 millions — more than half — in Homb 
"Charoes. It is true that 5 millions sterling interest on railways 
and 2i millions interest on debt are included in the total of 17 
millions of Home Charges ; but making every allowance there 
seems^ prima facie, a strong suspicion of '' financial sharp-deal- 
ing/' This is more than mere surmise. Mr. Fawcett says^ 
'* The well-known saying, of one who held a high official position 
is only too true, that ' Indian finance has again and again been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of English estimates/ ''f 

Justice Cunningham remarks : — 

* Indian Finance, pp. 167, 169. 
t Indian Finance, p. 70. 
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** Some economies might possibly be effected in the £215,000 involr* 
ed in the maintenance of the India Office and its officials } still more in 
the £1,970,000 paid for 'effective' and the £1,936,000 paid for ♦non- 
effective' militarj charges. These two items have been continnallj 
protested against bj the custodians of Indian Finance, and it is hoped 
that public attention will not be diverted from the subject till either 
leform has been effected or its impossibility demonstrated/** 

Mr. Laing enanciates the tme principle upon which dealings 
between England and India must be conducted ; — 

^The day is past when England can consider India as a sort of 
milch-cow, on whom to draw for a little here and a little there, in 
order to round an English Budget or ease an English ESstimate. Strict 
and impartial justice must be the rule in all money matters between 
England and India, if England wishes to get a return for her capital, 
which will soon amount to £100,000,000 invested in Indian Securities 
and Railwavs, and if she wishes to see India become every day more 
and more tne best source of supply for her raw produce and the best 
market in the world for her staple manufactures." 

III. DtUy to India requires every effort to he rnade for her 
welfare. 

it was stated in the Introduction that even the very excellencies 
of British rule in India are creating new evils requiring to be 
remedied. In former times the population was kept down by 
war^ pestilence^ and famine. The Fax Britannica prevents the 
ravages of the first; vaccination^ hospitals^ &c. reduce the morta- 
lity from the second; roads^ railways^ &c. with the ezpenditare 
of millions^ alleviate the third. In spite, however, of severe famines, 
the population increased 12 millions daring the last decade : the 
normal rate is probably much higher. 

Dr. Hunter justly says :— 

*^ The principle of laissez faire can, in fact, be safely applied only to 
self-governing nations. The English in India are now called upon, 
either to stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses 
of hungry human beings, or to aid the people in increaaiug the food- 
supply to meet their wants." p. 130. 

The last severe Famine cost the Indian Government, in actual 
outlay, 1 1 i millions sterling. The loss to the peopld from the 
failure of their crops and the destruction of their cattle, must 
have been many fold that large sum. The amount of suffering 
and sickness, involving an increased mortality of five milliona— 
nearly equal to the whole population of Ireland — is incalcnlable. 

Government wisely appointed a Famine Commission of able 
men, who went over the country collecting evidence. Their 

» ' — ■' _ 

• British India and its Bnlen, p. 151. 
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recommendations are embodied in a Report, worth its weight in 
gold. If they were fully carried oat, the late Famine would be 
a blessing in disguise. 

The two chief recommendations are the following :«— 

1 . ileans to secure an increased food supply. 

For this an improved system of agriculture is necessary. Sir 
Richard Temple says that '^ 1 1 bushels of grain per acre are pro- 
duced in India compared with 80 in England*'^* Mr. Caird 
estimates that if one bushel an acre could be added to the pro- 
duce of Indian fields it lyould feed 22 millions^ 

The Agricultural Department, as proposed by Lord M&yo, and 
again recommended by the Famine Commissioners, should be 
immediately organised in its integrity* 

Dr. Hunter says : — 

** It has been my duty to find out precisely what amount of informa- 
tion exists with regard to the agriculture of India ; and to compare 
that information with the facts which the Governments of Europe 
And America supply on the same points. I have come to the con- 
clusion that no central Government stands more in need of agricul- 
tural knowledge than the Government of India, and that no Govern- 
ment has a smaller stock of such knowledge than its central body« 
I rejoice, therefore, that the Famine Commissioners uige the re- 
establishment of an Agricultural Department in India.*' p« 93. 

By a Resolution of the Government of India, a new Depart- 
ment styled, '' The Revenue and Agricultural Department'^ was 
constituted with effect from the 6th July, 1881. The officer 
in charge of it was to have the position of a Secretary to the 
Government of India. His duties are thus laid down :— 

**The Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that all 
matters connected with the subjects noted below so far as they affect 
the provinces of British India, shall come under the cognizance of 
the new Department, viss : — 

1. Land Ke venue, including Settlement and Takavi advances. 

2. Surveys, including Geological Surveys, but excluding Archaeolo- 
gical and Marine Surveys. 

3. Agriculture and Horticulture, including Fibres and Silk, Fisheries, 
Cattle-breeding and Cattle-disease. 

4. Minerals. 

5. Meteorology. 

6. Famine," 

While it will be some relief to the Home Department to 
bave only twenty (!) subjects to administer instead of twenty- 
six, the above arrangement cannot be considered satisfactory. 
Jtevenvs is placed first, not agriculture. It is a repetition of 

•India in 188i, p. 65. 
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the mistake made by the Secretary of State in the time of 
Lord Mayo. There ought to be two officers. Both Depart- 
ments are of the highest importance^ requiring the undivided 
attention of the ablest men available. 

2. The development of other industries besides agriculture. 

About 80 per cent, of the people are directly or indirectly 
dependent upon agriculture. The Famine Commissioners begin 
the section of their Report on Manufactures with the following 
remarks :•— 

''We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of 
much of the poverty of the people of India and of the risks to which 
they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the unfortunate circnm<- 
stance that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass 
of the population, and that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete, which does not inclnde the introduction of a diversity of 
occupations, through which the surplus population may be drawn 
from agricultural pursuits, and led to find the means of subsistence 
in manufactures or some such support.'' 

The Commissioners conclude the section by re-iterating their 
opinion :•— 

• " To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Gk>vemment should 
give assistance to the development of industry in a legitimate manuer, 
and without interfering with the free action of the general trading 
community, it being recognised that every new opening thus created 
attracts labour which would otherwise be employed to comparatively 
little purpose on the land, and thus set up a new barrier against the 
total prostration of the labour market which in the present condition 
of the population follows on every severe drought." 

To carry out the recommendations of the Report, a Depart- 
ment of Manufactures and Commerce should be instituted under 
a competent head. 

Cotton spinning has taken such root that it may well be left 
entirely to private enterprise. Much, however, might be done 
in other directions to develop the resources of the country^ and 
thus find employment for its starving millions. 

IV. Duty to India requires that she be governed on the prinei" 
pies of Free Trade. 

Protection is not beneficial, in the long run, to any nation. 
If the whole world formed one customs' union, it would be the 
best for all. Experience will teach this, though men, blinded 
by selfishness, may be long in learning the lesson. An interest- 
ing experiment is now going on in Australia. There are two 
colonies, side by side, Yictoria, Protectionist, and New Sooth 
Wales, Free Trader. During a recent visit to the " Island Con- 
tinent,'' I was glad to learn that the confessedly greater progresa 
of New South Wales was making the Protectionists rather 
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*' shaky'* about the soundness of their principles. The MeU 
bourne Argus, probably the ablest and most influential journal 
in the Southern Hemisphere, is strongly free tra-de, and by de- 
grees it may " educate" the Victorians up to its views. As to 
the ultimate triumph of free trade, there can be no doubt. It 
is included in the wider prediction of Burns, 

" For a* that, and a' that, 

It's comin' yet for a' that, 
That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be, for a* that." 

Canada is so linked with the Protectionist United States, that 
she could scarcely adopt free trade principles, even if willing, 
until a change took place '^ down south." But let us have, as 
far as practicable, among all other subjects of Her Majesty, a 
British Customs' Union — a tariff for revenue purposes only. 

As already mentioned, instead of remitting import duties on 
cotton goods, adopt the simple expedient recommended by every 
political economist — Impose a corresponding tax on Indian Mills. 
Let it apply to every description of goods y so that no artificial 
stimulus may be given to the production of classes of goods not 
wa*nted. 

The same principle might be adopted with other manufactures, 
as they are developed. The Native Governments had Trade Taxes 
which would virtually answer the end. 

PART II. 

The Mbl^subes nbcbssaby to secure the fulfilment of Enq^p 
land's Duty to India. 

It has been urged that Duty to India requires that she be 
ruled wisely and justly, that every effort be made for her benefit, 
and that the laws of free trade be observed. The next point of 
inquiry is, how can these conditions be secured f 

I. India should be governed by men who know her. 

Mill has the following just remarks on the difficulties foreigners 
have in ascertaining the real feelings and wishes of another 
people :— 

" It is always under great difficulties, and very imperfectly, that a 
nation can be governed by foreigners ; even when there is no extreme 
disparity, in habits and ideas, between the rulers and the ruled. Foreign- 
ers do not feel with the people. They cannot judge, by the light in 
which a thing appears to their own minds, or the manner in which it 
affects their f eeUngs, how it will affect the feelings or appear to the 
minds of the subject population. What a native of the country, of 
average practical ability, knows as it were by instinct, they have to 
learn slowly, and after all imperfectly, by study and experience." 

Perhaps in no part of the world are the rulers and the governed 
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separated by loftier barriers than in India. The ablest and most 
experienced statesmen in this country will be the first to acknow- 
ledge the truth of Mill's remarks. 

If the difficulties, even here, are so great, what must they 
be in the way of Englishmen at home attempting to govern 
India ! 

Few Secretaries of State have seen India, and from the numer- 
ous changes in the political world, they are, not unfrequently, 
new to office. Mill has the following judicious remarks : — 

** There are many rules of the greatest importance in every branch of 
public business (as there are in every private occupation), of which a 
person fresh to the subject neither knows the reason nor even suspects 
the existence, because they are intended to meet dangers or provide 
against inconveniences which never entered into his thoughts- I have 
known public men, ministers, of more than ordinary natural capacity, 
who on their first introduction to a department of business new to 
them, have excited the mirth of their inferiors by the air which they 
announced as a truth hitherto set at naught, and brought to light by 
themselves, something which was probably the first thought of every- 
body who ever looked at the subject, given up as soon as he had got 
on to a second.'** 

. Is a Secretary of State, then, with probably a very superficial 
acquaintance with India, able to govern her wisely ? 

Even a very fair knowledge of the country is not a sufficient 
guarantee. Mr. James Caird, c. b., is of considerable mental 
calibre; he travelled all over India; he discussed plans with 
some of the ablest officers in the country. He says in his Report : 
'^ India has occupied my thoughts for the last eighteen months, 
and I recall the debates in the House of Commons, of which I 
was a member in 1858, when the transfer from the Company to 
the Crown was effeoted.*' Mr. Caird's desire for the welfare of 
India is unquestionable ; but one of the heaviest new calamities 
that could befall the country would be for him to become Secre- 
tary of State for India, and be in a position to carry out some of 
bis recommendations.f 

Mill thus shows the impossibility of one country governing 
another satisfactorily though a home officer : — 

'* As it is already a common, and is rapidly tending to become 
the universal, condition of the more backward populations, to be 
either held in direct subjection by the more advanced, or to be under 
their complete political ascendancy; there are in this age of the 
world few more important problems, than how to organize this rule, 
so as to make it a good instead of an evil to the subject people, pro- 
viding them with the best attainable present government, and with 

* Considerations on Representative Government, p. 92. 

t It ia oheerf ally admitted that other 9 of them are exceUent, and might be adopted. 
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tlie conditions most favourable to future permanent improvement. 
But the mode of fitting the government for this purpose, is by no 
means so well understood as the conditions of good government in 
a people capable of governing themselves. We may even say, that 
it is not understood at all. 

" The thing appears perfectly easy to superficial observers. If 
India (for example) is not fit to govern itself, all that seems to 
them required is, that thei*e should be a minister to govern it : 
and that this minister, like all other British ministers, should be 
responsible to the British Parliament. Unfortunately this, though 
the simplest mode of attempting to govern a depeudency, is about 
the worst ; and betrays in its advocates a total want of comprehension 
of the conditions of good government. To govern a country under 
responsibility to the people of that country, and to govern one country 
under responsibility to the people of another, are two very different 
things."* 

The members of the House of Commons are still more nnfit 
to govern India. Years ago Macaulay said that an inquiry into 
a row at Covent Garden would excite far more attention among 
them than the most important question connected with India. 
Though the government has now passed directly into the hands 
of the Grown^ those supposed custodians of Indians interests are^ 
as a rnle^ still conspicuous by their absence when her affairs are 
discussed. Even although they were present^ it must be confes- 
sed that it would not much avail. Macaulay^ referring to the 
trial of Warren Hastings by the Peers, says, " They are all poli- 
ticians. There is hardly one among them whose vote on an 
impeachment may not be confidently predicted before a witness 
has been examined.^^ Much more does to this apply to the 
House of Commons. Mr. Harrison says, " In practice nine out 
of ten parliamentary speakers do not mean to convince, and nine 
out of ten of parliamentary voters do not mean to be convinced, 
and are incapable of being convinced, and mean to vote, 
convinced or not.^'f 

Nor can the British people govern India. Mr^ Mill justly 
says : — 

" Let any one consider how the English themselves would be govern- 
ed, if they knew and cared no more about their own affairs, than 
they know and care about the affairs of the Hindoos. Even this 
comparison gives no adequate idea of the state of the case : for a people 
thus indifferent to politics altogether, would probably be simply 
acquiescent, and let the government alone: whereas in the case of 
India, a politically active people like the English, amidst habitual 
acquiescence, are every now and then interfering, and almost always 
in the wrong place. The real causes which determine the prosperity 

• Considerations on Representative Government, pp. 330, 831. 
t Ths NiMteenth Ctntury, Sept. 1881. 
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or wretchedness, the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindoos, 
are too far off to be within their ken. They have not the knowledge 
necessary for suspecting the existence of those causes, much less for 
judging of their operation. The most essential interests of the 
country may be well administered without obtaining any of their 
approbation, or mismanaged to almost any excess without attracting 
their notice." p. 333. 

While neither the Secretary of State, nor Parliament, nor 
the English Nation, can govern India, Mill thus acknow- 
ledges the advantages that may be derived from Parliamentary 
responsibility : — 

" The responsibility of the British rulers of India to the British 
nation is chiefly useful because, when any acts of the government 
are called in question, it ens n res publicity and discussion ; the utility 
of which does not require that the public at large should comprehend 
the point at issue, provided there are any individuals among them 
who do; for a merely moral responsibility not being responsibility 
to the collective people, but to every separate person among them 
who forms a judgment, opinions may be weighed as well as counted, 
and the approbation or disapprobation of one person well versed in 
the subject, may outweigh tliat of thousands who know nothing 
about it at all. It is doubtless a useful restraint upon the imme- 
diate rulers that they can be put upon their defence, and that one 
or two of the jury will form an opinion worth having about their 
conduct, though that of the remainder will probably be several 
degrees worse than none. Such as it is, that is the amount of bene- 
fit to India, from the control exennsed over the Indian Government 
hj the British Parliament and people." p. 338. 

2, India should be governed by men who have her interests at 
heart, 

India may suffer from a selfish as well as an ignorant policy. 
The Secretary of State, and, to a less extent, the Viceroy, *' look 
at the matters in hand from the European rather than Anglo- 
Indian point of view.'^* Mill puts it more strongly: "an Eng- 
lish Cabinet Minister, who is thinking of English, not Indian 
politics.^' Elsewhere he says, " In general, the head of a de- 

Eartment of the executive government is a mere politician.'* 
ord Beaconsfield said publicly of the last Afghan war: "This 
is not a question of the Khyber Pass merely or of small canton- 
ments at Dakka or at Jellalabad. It is a question which con- 
cerns the character and influence of England in Europe.'^t 
Through the accession of Mr. Gladstone to office, India obtained 
a grant of five! millions out of twenty-three and a half, otherwise 
probably the whole expense of a war to maintain the " character 

* British India and its Rulers, p. 85. 

t Quoted iu Fawuett's Indian Finance, p. 111. 
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and influence of England in Europej^' would have been thrown 
upon her. 

The cotton duties afford an excellent illustration of the truth 
of MilFs remark. 

India has had some able men as Viceroys^ some distinguished 
in one way^ some in another. She has had no more thoughtful 
and sagacious financier than Lord Northbrook. Compare the 
following on the Repeal of the Cotton Duties : — 

LoBD Salisbury. Lord Northbbooe. 

Thinking of the Manchester vote. Thinking of Indians welfare, 

" The interests of India impera- 



tively require the timely removal 
of a tax which is at once wrong in 
principle, injurious in its practical 
effects, and self-destructive in its 
operation." 

"Measures for the abolition of 
these duties should have priority 
over every other form of fiscal 
relief to the Indian tax payer." 



"To substitute direct taxes or 
new excise duties for the customs' 
duties which are now imposed 
upon foreign goods, seemed to His 
Excellency to be a policy which 
would be contrary to the interests 
of the people of India, and which 
no statesman with a knowledge of 
India, and a sense of responsibility 
would be found to propose." 



3. India should he governed in India, 

This is a corollary following from the two preceding pro- 
positions. 

Mill thus describes the past policy of England towards her 
dependencies, with populations of her own blood and language : — 

" Until the present generation, she has been on the same bad level 
with other countries as to the amount of self-government which she 
allowed them to exercise through the representative institutions 
she conceded to them. She claimed to be the supreme arbiter even 
of their purely internal concerns, according to her own, not their, 
ideas of how those concerns could be best regulated." 

"England was like an ill-brought-up elder brother, who persists 
in tyrannizing over the younger ones from mere habit, till one of 
them, by a spirited resistance though with unequal strength, gives 
Vtinn notice to desist." 

The change which has taken place is thus described : — 

" It is now a fixed principle of the policy of Great Britain, pro- 
fessed in theory and faithfully carried out in practice, that her 
colonies of European race, equally with the parent country, possess 
the fullest measure of internal self -government.... The veto of the 
Crown and of Parliament, though nominally reserved is only exer- 
cised (and that very rarely) on questions which concern the empire, 
and not solely the particular colony."* 

* Considerationa on Bepresentative Governmenfc, pp. 321, 322. 
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The freedom thas given has occasionally led to some foolish 
acts; but as to its benefit on the wholej there is not the shadovir 
of a donbt. It has been as advantageous to England herself as to 
the Colonies. If she had attempted to bully them and tax them 
as she did the Americans a century ago, there might have been 
a repetition of the same consequences. Even though i*ebelIions 
were suppressed by superior strength, there would be hatred to 
British sovereignty, instead of the loyal feeling which now pre- 
vails. Let the young Colonies who think protection best, try it 
and learn by experience. 

Mr Gladstone, in one of his recent Leeds addresses^ spoke 
&s follows: — 

*' Liberal and not Conservative policy has made England respected, 
and the British Empire strong. If the old Tory policy of governing 
the colonies in Downing Street had been maintained, the colonies 
would have been by this time groups of independent states. But 
Liberal policy freely granted to the colonists the rights they claimed 
for themselves in the management of their afEairs, and the consequence 
was that these colonies were closely and cordially attached to the 
name and to the throne of this country. If a day of difficulty or dan- 
ger should arise, perhaps through this affection they might obtain 
assistance and advantage that compulsion never would have wrung 
from them." 

The same liberal policy should be followed with regard to 
India. Here a loyal and contented people is of far more conse- 
quence than in the colonies. Suppose that in some great emer- 
gency England had to recall nearly all the European troops, the 
people, if disaffected, might seize the opportunity to rise against 
US. On the other hand, India, if loyal, would prove a tower of 
strength. 

The important question arises, how is India to be treated ? 

Mill says : *' One people may keep another as a warren or pre- 
serve for its own use^ a place to make money in, a hnman cattle 
farm to be worked for the profit of its own inhabitants.'^* 

Whatever may be thought of it, this is an intelligible policy. 
But it is not that which has been elected by the British Govern- 
ment in its treatment of Indian We have professed to seek the 
good of the country at all hazards. When Sir Charles Metcalfe 
granted the liberty of the press in India, he added these noble 
words : — 

"The world is governed by an irresistible power which giveth 
and taketh away dominion, and vain would be the impotent prudence 

* Considerations on Bepresentatiye GoTemmenti pp. 332, 333» 
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of man against the operations of its Almighty influence. All that 
rnlers can do is to merit dominion by promoting the happiness of those 
under them. If we perform our duty in this respect, the gratitude 
of India, and the admiration of the world will accompany our name 
through all ages, whatever may be the revolutions of futurity." 

Lord Northbrook, at the Calcutta University Convocation, 
quoted the words of the late Lord Mayo : '' That whatever may 
be the effect of the spread of education in India, education was a 
chief duty of the Grovernment, and that the Government went 
forward in their work without fear and hesitation/' 

Either policy may be followed, but they cannot be combined. 
^' Ye cannot serve Grod and mammon/' A nation kept in dark- 
ness may be treated simply as a market for goods ; it mav be 
sold by its masters as a chattel ; but if enlightened^ it will claim 
its rights, and sooner or later obtain them. 

England cannot go back, she. must go forward. Perhaps the 
two living men best acquainted with India are Sir Richard Temple 
and Dr. W. Hunter. The former held some of the highest 
positions in the Indian Government ; the latter is Director of the 
statistical Department* Both are moderate and sensible, not led 
awa^ by crotchets. 

Sir Richard says :«- 

"While developing her own national life, England will find that 
the educated sections of Native Society are moved by aspirations 
for self-government and for political representation. Such ideas 
have .been vaguely and tentatively promulgated in former times, but 
have never before been so fully defined, nor so openly declared, as 
they are at present. 

" Thoughtful Englishmen may remember that self-government among 
the Natives is ,one of the goals to which many of the administra- 
tive arrangements of India are tending."* 

Dr. Hunter remarks : — 

^ I do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of the whole 
inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations have been nourished 
from their earliest youth on the strong food of English liberty, can 
be permanently denied a voice in the government of their country* 
I do not believe that races, among whom we raise a taxation of 35 mil* 
lions sterling, and into whom we have instilled the maxim of, ' No 
taxation without representation,' as a fundamental right of a people^ 
can be permanently excluded from a share in the management of their 
finances." p. 135. 

It is fully admitted that India is not yet fit for self-govern- 
ment on exactly the model of Australia* The following remarks 
by Mill are just:— 

• India in 1880, pp. 126, 127. 
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" Institutions need to be radically difEerent according to the stage of 
adyancement already reached. The recognition of this truth, though for 
the most part empirically rather than philosophically, may be regarded 
as the main point of superiority in the political theories of the present 
above those of the last age ; in which it was customary to claim repre- 
sentative democracy for England and France by arguments which 
would equally have proved it the only fit fonn of government for 
Bedouins or Malays.*'* 

Changes in a great country like India shoald not be too rapid. 
The Soath American repablica teach as a lesson. Festina lente 
shoald be the maxim. 

" Change that broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent.'' 

Even with regard to Municipal Government there are difficul- 
ties. If a European executive officer presides^ in many cases he acta 
as dictator. Sir George Clerk says^ " When left to themselves 
the Native members do nothing at all^ except^ perhaps^ providing 
for some of their needy relatives.'' However, with the spread 
of education and enlightenment, things are ripening. The Presi- 
dency Municipalities have Native members who can hold their 
own, and take a very sensible part in the proceedings. 

Already some progress has been made in the direction pro- 
posed. Dr. Hunter says : — 

" The legislative councils of the Imperial and Local Governments have 
each a Native element in their composition, which although nominated, 
is fairly chosen so as to represent the various leading classes of the 
people. Thus of the ten members of the Bengal Council, three are 
covenanted civilians, one is a crown lawyer, two are non-official Europ- 
eans, and four natives." p. 134. 

Justice Cunningham suggests that the Councils should be 
strengthened by restoring the judicial element. The number of 
Native members might also be gradually increased. 

The British House of Commons has not proved itself, in the 
capacity of a legislative machine, as the " perfection of human 
wisdom,'' that we should seek to give India a similar organisa- 
tion. Good acts are best drawn up by a few competent men. 
It is well, however, that they should have a wide expression of 
opinion before them. Draft bills might be officially sent for 
criticism to the Chambers of Commerce, to such bodies as the 
British Indian Association, and to the principal Municipalities. 
Suggestions offered might be taken into careful consideration. 

Mysore, in South India, was recently placed under its Maha- 
raja, on his attaining his majority. The following is a short notice 
of the first meeting of the *' Mysore Parliament" :— 

* Considerations on Bepresentative Government, p. 36. 
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" In the annals of Mysore, the 7th of October, 1881, will be a very 
memorable date, full of pleasant and proud associations to the people ; 
for it was on that day, two hundred representatives (rich landholders 
and merchants) selected by the local Government from every Taluq 
of the Province, assembled in Mysore by command of His Highness 
to hear from the Dewan a report of the Administration of the past 
year and an outline of the measures to be carried into effect in the * 
coming year, and to offer any observations and suggestions on matters 
of real public interest. The meeting was held in one of the grandest 
halls of the town. The Dewan, the Councillors, and some of the 
most important officers of the State were seated on a raised platform ; 
all the representatives were seated in rows in front of them ; the 
sides were taken up by officers and other respectable visitors. The 
grand and imposing appearance of the meeting induced many a mind 
to compare the meeting with that of the English Parliament held 
some hundred years ago, when the - first foundation of Parliamentary 
Government was laid in England. 

"The Dewan, Mr. C. Rangacharlu, c. i. B., who, as is well known, 
has had no small influence in organising the native Grovemment, 
opened the proceedings by reading a report of the Administration in 
English ; which was followed by the reading of the same, translated 
into Kanarese. • On the second day two sittings were held to allow 
the representatives to express their views. 

" The Dewan shrewdly observes : * The old idea that India must 
confine itself to the growth of agricultural produce is giving way to 
the more correct theory that no country can prosper unless its agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries were equally fostered.' This 
view of an important economical question has great following in 
America, and is gaining ground in England. J. S. Mill has also 
observed that a large town population engaged in industries is the 
great want of India."* 

Dr. Hunter justly deprecates the manufacture at* present of 
paper constitutions for India. -Arrangements may be left to 
develop themselves as experience dictates. 

A few changes are necessary if India is to be made, to some 
extent^ self-governing. 

1. Limitation of the Power of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Pawcett thus describes a recent case in which Lord 
Lytton overruled his Council with regard to the Cotton 
Duties : — 

** A majority of the members of Council of the Viceroy were opposed 
to the reduction of these duties, and it has been maintained on high 
legal authority that under these circumstances the Viceroy, in over- 
ruling the majority of his Council, put a very strained interpretation 
on the legal power conferred upon him. The legal member of the 

* A Correspondent in the Hindoo Patrioi, Oct. 24, 1881. 
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Council of the Viceroy may be considered the highest legal authority 
in India, and the present holder of that office, Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
referring to the course taken by the Viceroy with regard to the 
reduction of the Cotton Duties, used the following words : — * The 
proposed exemption of cotton goods, if made by a mere executive 
order, will thus resemble what lawyers call a fraud on the power ; 
and there is, unfortunately, no Cgurt of Equity to relieve the people 
of India against it.' "* 

Oa the other hand^ Justice Ciinningham contends that ''in 
1870 (33 Vic. c. 3, s. 5) the right of the Viceroy to over-rule 
his Council was re-affirmed, sind the conditions of the exercise 
of the right prescribed. ^^f 

At all events, legal or not, the right has been exercised, and 
at present the people of India have no " Court of Equity'* for 
their protection. 

Goldwin Smith says of the Governor-General of Canada : " He 
comes to the country ignorant; during his stay he is protected 
from the approach of truth almost as effectually as any king, 
and when his term of five years is over, his responsibility 
vanishes with the smoke of the parting salute/'J An Indian 
Viceroy labours under still greater difficulties among Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Where he differs from his Council, which is 
composed of some of the ablest and most experienced men in 
India, European and Native, their opinion is much more likely 
to be correct than his. 

It is true that a Governor-General like Lord Lytton has 
been exceptional, but such a contingency requires to be pro- 
vided against. The only effectual safeguard is to give the 
Viceroy simply a veto, somewhat like the American President. 

When waiting for an answer to a Despatch involved a delay of 
eight months, there might be sopie reason for making the Govern- 
ment of India virtually a despotism : there is none now. 

2. LimitaJbion of the Power of the Secretary of State. 

This is much more necessary than in the foregoing case. The 
Viceroy is little more than what Lord Elgin said in jest he was, 
the Secreta^ of State's Head Clerk. The Cabinet Minister is 
supreme. He may send out any instructions he pleases, with only 
sic volo, sic jubeo, sic jusso. The peremptory orders of Lord 
Salisbury with regard to the cotton duties are an instance. By 
placing them in the " Secret Department,^' his Council may be 
kept in entire ignorance. 

~t is true that the Council of India was intended to have the 
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fiatne control over the Secretary of State which the House of 
Commons has over the Ministry, but Mr. Fawcett will show the 
actual state of things : — 
Lord Salisbury said :— 

" In reference to every question in which expenditure is involved — 
that is to say, as you well know, in reference to every question of 
every kind, because I believe there is hardly any question in which 
expenditure is not involved, directly or indirectly — ^the Indian Council 
have the power of absolute and conclusive veto, by a bare majority 
over the decision of the Secretary of State." Lord Salisbury, chal- 
lenged to prove the accuracy of this opiuion, re-affirmed it in the most 
positive manner, and said, that he arrived at this interpretation of the Act 
of 1858 after consulting the very highest legal authority, who, as sub- 
sequently appeared, was Lord Cairns. On the other hand the Duke 
of Argyll maintained that in arriving at exactly the opposite opinion 

he was supported by the Law Officers of the Crown Commenting 

on these differences of opinion. Lord Salisbury maintained that it was 
imperatively necessary, where such vast interests were at stake, that 
the law should be unmistakeably clear, and said that ' about the doubt- 
fulness of the law there could be no doubt whatever. When the Lord 
Chancellor said a thing was black, and two ex- Chancellors said it was 
white, there must be some doubt about the law." 

Mr. Fawcett adds : — 

" A striking example of the consequences that may be produced 
by leaving the law in such a state of uncertainty is afforded by an 
event which has recently happened. Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns, 
having, as has just been shown, expressed a decided opinion that ' in 
reference to every question in which expenditure is involved... the 
Indian Council have the power of absolute and conclusive veto by a bare 
majority over the decision of the Secretary of State,' are members 
of a Cabinet which adopted a 'forward* frontier policy in India, 
involving an expenditure of millions, not only without the consent 
of the Council being obtained, but without the matter being brought 
within their cognizance."* 

Elsewhere Mr. Fawcett has the following remarks : — 

" No one can reasonably desire that the English Parliament should 
perpetually meddle in the details of Indian Administration. It should, 
however, never be forgotten that when the East India Company was 
abolished, the English people became directly responsible for the 
Government of India. It cannot, I think, be denied that this res- 
ponsibility has been so imperfectly discharged, that in many respects 
the new system of Government compares unfavourably with the 
old. Figures have already been quoted to show to what a remark- 
able extent the cost of administration has increased since the East 
India Company was abolished. There was at that time an inde- 

• Pawcett's Indian Finance, pp. 9—11. 
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pendent control of expenditure which now seems to be almost entirely 
wanting. It was, no doubt, intended, when the Grovernment of India 
by the Act of 1858 was transferred from the Company to the Crown, 
that the Council of the Secretary of State should exercise the same 
control oyer Indian expenditure, as had formerly been exercised by 
the Directors of the Company and by the Court of Proprietors. But 
gradually the influence and control of the Council have been so 
completely whittled away that it is now openly declared by a Secretary 
of State that he can spend the revenues of IndLa, beyond her frontiers, 
without obtaining the consent, or even bringing the subject under 
the notice, of his Council. Whether or not the power thas claimed 
is really conferred upon him by the Act of 1858, and by Acts which 
have subsequently been passed, raises questions which I cannot at- 
tempt to enter upon hei*e. The whole subject, however, of the 
inadequacy of the control now exercised on the expenditure of the 
revenues of India, is one that ui'gently demands the most careful 
investigation. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the present 
state of things. When the Secretary of State desires to avoid res- 
ponsibility, he can shelter himself behind his Council; when he 
desires to act, untrammelled by their control and unhampered by 
their advice, he can ignoi'C them as completely as if they did not 
exist." pp. 70, 71. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Fawcett and tbe course which 
he recommends are as follows : — 

" When considering in the following pages the causes which have 
made the present financial condition oi India so unsatisfactory, numer- 
ous instances are adduced which, I believe, conclusively show that 
there is little hope of effecting any real and permanent improvement 
in her finances, unless some more adequate financial control is pro- 
vided than that which is furnished by the present system of adminis- 
tration. As previously stated, the two bodies in whom this control 
wsA chiefly vested have, through the uncertainty of the law and other 
circumstances, been gradually deprived of much of the power which 
it was supposed they could exercise. If a Viceroy in a period of 
severe financial pressure can sacrifice an important branch of revenue 
in direct opposition to the wishes of a majority of the Council ; if a 
Secretary of State can decide upon a policy which will involve the 
outlay of millions, and free himself, not only from the control, but 
from the criticism of his Council by availing himself of the undefined 
powers which are vested in him of placing the despatch which orders 
the expenditure in the secret department — it is at once obvious that 
the control which these two Councils can exercise is most inadequate. 
Few problems in government can be more difficult than to devise the 
best means by which this control can be supplied. It is a problem which 
can only be properly solved after the most careful inquiry, which will 
enable due consideration to be given to the opinions of those who can 
speak with the greatest authority and experience. Although therefore 
it would now be premature to attempt to indicate the chemges which 
should be introduced into the Government of India, no one, I think, 
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ean deny ihkt evelits bae every day happening which show that the 
reform of her adminiBtration is a matter of such urgent importance 
that an enquiry as to the best means of afEecting it ought to be one ci 
the first objects to engage the attention of the new Parliament/'* 

3. Preparation of a new India Bill. 

Mr. Fawcett has conclusively shown the necessity of defining 
more clearly the powers of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State. Although the sanction of Parliament is necessary, that 
would probably be readily g^ven to any well-devised measure. 
Inhere are at present exceptional facilities for its preparation. 
England has seldom had a Cabinet in whose members more con* 
fidence could be placed. 

The Prime Minister is our political knight^ $an8 peur et sans 
reproche. Like many others, he has modified some of his early 
opinions, but from youth to age it may be said of him as was 
said of the " Great Duke/^ 

" Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal Gk)d for power.*' 

His i^ecent Hercaleaii efforts on behalf of our unhappy Si^lter 
Isle, have been watched with eager interest by every true-^heart^' 
ed Englishman. India> however, has hei^ daimd to justice as 
well as Ireland. 

Neitt, perhaps, to his high character, Mr. Gladstone desdtreff 
our admiration as an unrivalled financier. When during the 
Afghan War, " greAt swelling words of vanity^' w6re uttered re- 
garding the monetary capabilities of India, he was able to ejcpose 
t^e d^iaeion. There is now a far greater crisis in Indians finan- 
cial history. If any person proposed to the 0hancell6r of the- 
Bxchequer that he should give up the cm^toma' revetiue, very 
probably Mr. Bright's favourite term wonid suggetrt itself. But" 
this is the coarse to which things are tending in India — ^not for 
her advantage, though such is the plear-^but in the suppose inter- 
ests of EngHsh manufacturers. 

India especially requires the benefit of Mr. Gladstone's finan- 
cial wisdom in view of the diminished revenue from opium. A re- 
cent telegram states that a very influential deputation waited on 
him about the opium question, and before long the difficulty mtist 
be faced. It has alresidy been suggested that the customs should 
be the chief source to make good the deficiency. 

Lord Northbrook^s personal knowledge of India would be most 
valuable. Mr. Fawcett, both as a political economist and as one 
Who has deeply studied India's wants, would be another admir- 
able connsellor. Lord Hartington, though new to office, has' 



* Ijidisn FiniULoe, pp. 1{», 16. 
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already mastered many of its namerons details. A law officer 
would also be necessary. Such a panchayat^* during a few days' 
quiet at Hawarden Castle^ could draft a bill to meet India's 
requirements which could easily be carried through Parliament. 

What is chiefly wanted is to remove India from the arena of 
political strife, by giving her a modified form of self-government. 
The existing Indian Government might form the nucleus, with 
power to develop as experience dictated. Before it shall be 
said of William Ewart Gladstone, abiit ad plures, may his Admi- 
nistration have the honour of first conferring such a boon on 
any country of the Asiatic Continent. 

It would naturally fall to the Secretary of State for India to 
introduce such a *' self-denying ordinance /' but the welfare of 
his charge would form an ample compensation for the loss o£ 
power which it entailed. 

It may be asked, would the interests of the Natives of 
India be sufficiently protected ? Yes, far better than at present. 
Indeed, to secure this, is the chief object of the proposal. 
Englishmen in India are not Transvaal Boers, and even if 
they were, there is no danger of their being permitted to act 
like them. 

The just claims of England would also receive due consider- 
ation. In a " strange land,'' that " precious stone set in the 
silver sea," shines with peculiar radiance, and is regarded with 
somewhat the same feelings which made the ancient Jews say, 
"If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning." 

The Government of India may be safely trusted to do even- 
handed justice to all. There have been, it is true, proceedings 
of individual officers to be condemned, and, as in the case of 
the cotton duties, even isolated acts by the Viceroy which 
are indefensible; but, as a whole, the administration of the 
Governor- General in Council will bear comparison with that 
of any country in the world. I have watched its action for 
nearly a life-time, and can bear unhesitating testimony to its 
merits, when not overruled from England. 

The Queen would, of course, have a veto upon all legisla- 
tion by the Indian Government, which would be an additional 
safeguard. 

The Home CounciL 

This body includes some of India's ablest and most experienced 
men. There may be stray cases of members who are "any 

• The Indian name for a conncil of five— a favourite nnmber in such cases. 
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"Way the wind blows/' but, as a rule, all know the wants of 
India, and seek her prosperity. 

It would be a great loss to India if the Council were abolished, 
even although selt-government were conceded. There are many 
questions on which the opinions of its members are of much 
value. But, perhaps, the most important duty of the Council 
is to scrutinise Home Charges. A& already mentioned, these 
absorb at present more than half the net revenue of India, 
and they have a great tendency to grow. Mr. Pawcett says :— 

'' No subject connected with Indian finance demands such prompt 
and anxious attention as the enormous and increasing burden which 
is thrown upon India by her military expenditure. 1 have already 
referred to the fact that, even in a time of peace, the cost of the 
army to India is upwards of 1 7,000,000Z. a year, 45 per cent, of 
her entire net revenue of 37,500,000Z. being thus absorbed. It seems 
moreover that no limit can be placed to the extent to which India 
may not be exhausted by this drain on her resources. In the finan- 
cial statement of 1878, allusion was made to the significant fact 
that the cost of the army being at that time more than 17,000,0002., 
had increased by upwards of 1,000,000Z. since 1875-76, and that 
a large part of this increase was in the expenditure recorded in the 
home account?."* 

Bad as things are at present, they would have probably been 
much worse except for the Council of India. A thorough in- 
vestigation, by a competent Commission^ of the Army Charges 
is especially desirable. 

The Indian Civil Service. 

A few remarks may be offered under this head, as it has a 
very important bearing upon the destinies of India.f Nearly 
every member of the Service, before the end of his course, will, 
either as a civil administrator .or in a judicial capacity, pre- 
side over a district as populous as Wales ; a considerable number, 
as Commissioners, will govern as many as the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; while a few will rule territories as populous as 
Prance or Austria. If every single man will have so much influ- 
ence, how grave a question must be the training of the whole 1 

Mr. Caird, in his Beport, recommends that there should not 
be any privileged Civil Service, but that, except for the legal 
branch, officers selected from the army should be chosen. Any 
such change would be most disastrous to the interests of India. 
On th^ contrary, the circumstances of the case require more than 
ever a highly-trained special service. 

* Indian Finance, pp. 89, 40. 

t The writer does not here profess to gi^e " Kative Fablio Opinion." 
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In oMeB MmeS| Civilians were regarded almost as ''mortal 
gods on earth/' Now, Indian B. A'a and M. A's are disposed 
to measure themselyes with the ^' heaven-bom/^ and sometimes 
to elaim eaperiqrity, 

The present race of Civilians are considered good office men. 
The chief f anlt found with them is that, with some noble excep- 
tions, they do not tal^e the s^june interest in the country as their 
predecessors of the old regime. Caird sa^s, '^ Everywhere the most 
common complaiAt is that they hold too much aloof from thQ 
people/' Two or three reasons partly account for this. 

When communication with England was tedious and un- 
certain. Civilians felt, to a large extent, that India was their 
home. The ties that bind them to their native land are now 
atrengthened by daily telegrams and weekly mails, exoitii^ the 
feeling, 

" Better fifty yean of Bwrope than a eyole of Gatiiay." 

Another cause of lack of interest is the increase of routine 
work. In former days. Civilians were not kept so much at 
the deski and were more free to mix with the people. 

Th^re will always, be some selQsh men upon whom no coursQ 
of training will have much effect. It seems possible, however* 
to adopt measures which will promote the efficiency of the 
Service as a whole. Steps have already been taken in the 
^proposed direction. All that is needed is to make a further 
advance. 

One means of leading Civilians to take more interest in India 
is to increase their knowledge of the country. Mr. S. Laing, 
an admirable Fixj^anqe Minister, thus explains why some dis- 
Kke India, and describes his own experience :-— 

^' An interest in India is the Hns qua non of success in an Indian 
career. Without it, life, i^ a dreary banishment^ burdensome to its 
owner, i^id only too often miachievons to those around. In the public 
fiiervice the Qne^i^'s hard ba,rgaiiis are those who are too dull or 
i^voloufi to feel any real interest in the glorious work before them, 
and who, instead of cultivating the natural history, the geography,^ 
the geology, or even the field sports of the country, and studying the 
languages, the character, the history, and antiquities of its people, 
Hke the many Anglo-Indian heroes who have immortalized the service, 
can find no better mode of passing their leisure time than in drinking 
Mtter beer, and grumbling at India. Of such, if there be any, I can 
only say that I heartily wish we could pass themi on Uke. bad shiUiaigSy 
and send theooi to djrink their beer and bewail theii* ha^ fate at thc^ 
antipodes. 

" £ven in. tJxe line of private enterprise,^ T suspect it will be found 
that the man who succeeds best is generally the man who, likes tbe 
country, an^, ^h9> uxid^r^tands siod syn^p^thjzes with tbe natives. 
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Now I think a knowledge, however slight, of snch facts as I have 
eudeavonred to give the merest outline of to-day, can hardly fsCil to 
increase the interest of every Englishman in India. I know that it 
has increased my own interest in it immensely, and that a smattering 
of Indian history, ethnology, and philosophy, picked np long before 
I had the remotest idea of ever visiting India, have often been of the 
greatest service to me*" 

Professor M. Williams says :— 

*' Of course ignorance is a8s(5ciated with indifference. I stayed in 
India with an eminent Indian Civilian who had lived for years quite 
unconsciously within a few hundred yards of a celebrated shnne, 
endeared to the Hindus by t»e religious memories of centuries. 
Another had never heard of a perfectly unique temple not two miles 
from the gate of his own compound."* 

A better acquaintance with the lan^ages, history^ archsdology, 
and religions of India would help to secure the end in view» 
Both Oxford and Cambridge now afiFord excellent facilities for 
such Btudiea. 

Another measure^ to which things are tendings is still more 
important*-T»that a highly paid European agency should be em- 
ployed only where it is necessary, and in the way in which it can 
be turned to best account. 

There are many duties which Natives can discharge as effici-^ 
ently as, or more efficiently than, Europeans at a much less cost* 
They are especially fitted for the Judicial Department. Warm 
testimony haa beein borne to their merits, ev^i as Judges of the 
Higb Cour^. 

Dr, Hunter says :— 

*^ IFifty years a^o, the Natives of India were not capable of conduct- 
ing an administration according to our English ideas of honesty. 
Daring centuries of Mughal rule, almost every officer was paid by fees,. 
and every official act had to be purchased. It is difficult to discrimi- 
nate between fees and bribes, and such a system was in itself sufficient 
to corrupt ^e whole administration. It has taken two generations ta 
eacadicate liiis old taint from the Native official mind. But a genera^ 
tion has now spmng up from whose minds it has been eradicated^ and 
who are therefore fitted to take a much larger share in the administra- 
tion than the Hindus of fifty years ago.^' p. 118. 

Wbile Natives shonU be employed as largely as possible, there 
Qre cases in which Europeans have an undoubted superiority, aa 
IB putting dawn an emeute^ They have also, a more independent 
poettion, as being neither Hindas nor MahammadandSk Lord 
Sathoasie wrote in his last Minute : — 

* Modern India, pp. 354, 855. 
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"No prudent man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, 
would ever venture to predict the mainteuanoe of continued peace 
within our Eastern possessions. Experience, frequent, hard, and re- 
cent experience, has taught us, that wars from without, and rebellion 
from within, may at any time be raised against us, in quarters where 
they were the least to be expected, and by the most feeble and un- 
likely instruments. No man therefore can ever prudently hold forth 
assurance of continued peace in India." 

The truth of these words was signally confirmed by the Mutiny 
under his immediate successor. 

India is a slumbering volcano which may burst forth at any 
moment. There are already symptoms of a revival of old feuds 
between Hindus and Muhammadans.'l' The animal worship of the 
ancient Egyptians prevails to some extent among the Hindus. 
.The cow is an object of special reverence, while the Muhammad- 
ans eat beef like ourselves. Only a few weeks ago, at one of 
the principal cities in the Punjab, a large military station, a 
serious riot took place from the exposure of beef. The Hindus 
destroyed a celebrated mosque, while the Muhammadans retaliated 
by pulling down Hindu temples. A fanatic of either religion 
may at any time set a province in a blaze. We may even do it 
ourselves in our ignorance of native feeling. The new cartridges, 
supposed to be greased to destroy the caste of the sepoys, were 
undoubtedly the immediate cause of the Mutiny. 

It is desirable for every Di&trict to have two European OflScers 
—a Collector and Assistant. One might thns always be at head- 
quarters. 

Sir Richard Temple, referring to educated Natives, says, " They 
are already raising a cry louder and louder, the purport of which 
is India for the Indians.'^f Formerly they were thankful for 
the lowest offices ; now the ignorant claim even the highest. A 
Native asks, *' Where is remuneration for the Bengalees ? Why 
are they not made Governors f Commanders of armies ? and 
Admirals of navies f Why don't they find admission into the 
ranks of the Civil Service in large numbers, and why are they 
not made equal to the English in all respects ?'* A Native 
journal gravely recommended that a well-known Sanskrit pundit 
should be appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in succes- 
sion to Sir William Grey ! 

It is possible that well-meaning men at home may advocate 
the appointment of Natives to all positions in the Civil Service. 

* The HindM Pcttriot has the following : « Aoooiding to all aooonnts the feeling 
between the Hindus and the Mnhammadans in Northern India is by no means of a 
pleasant character. If it be not reconciled in time, it may lead to fearful conse- 
quences/' Oct. 17, 1881. 

t India in 1880, p. 136. 
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Let this be done when it can with safety to the country, but not 
till then. The Queen's Proclamation contains the words : — 

" And it is our further will that, so far as may be, Our Subjects, 
of whatever Kace or Creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
Offices in our Service, the duties of which they may bo qualified^ 
by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge." 

The Proclamation is conditional, and a Native Civilian, 
especially a I'engali Civilian, has not the "ability" to head 
an armed party of police to put down a riot or to defend his 
bungalow against attack like a European. 

The Government of India, when reviewing Mr. Caird's Eeport, 
justly remarked : — 

** Exclusive of Mysore and Berar there are 215 districts in British 
India, each containing an average population of about 900,000 people. 
If the numbers of European Civil servants are hereafter reduced 
to 671, this total will barely supply two British officers for each 
district, besides providing for absentees and occupants of superior 
offices.... In our opinion the scheme could not be extended more 
rapidly without detriment and danger to the State.*' 

The Collector and his Assistant should be relieved, as much 
as possible, from routine work, and be free to move about the 
district. One important part of their duties should be to promote 
the " material" well-being of the people. To enable them to do 
this, they should have a special training, somewhat like that 
suggested in the Famine Commission Report for the Agricultural 
Department, but not quite so minute. The petite culture of 
France and Belgium might be examined on the spot Some 
acquaintance should also be obtained with the leading manu- 
factures which should be fostered in India. 

Such a course of training would probably require four years, 
but this would be an advantage. From their superior know- 
ledge. Civilians would command more respect on their arrival, 
while they would have less of the youthful conceit which some- 
times makes them an object of quiet ridicule to the people. 

Even after landing in India, the first year might be very 
profitably spent in the study of the vernacular, the geology, 
botany, agriculture, and manufactures of the Presidency. The 
Government Museum, the Agricultural and Technical Colleges 
should have frequent visits. Home ideas would thus be corrected 
where necessary, and Civilians would better understand how 
they could co-operate in developing the resources of the 
country. Some knowledge of the people would also be gained^ 
important preparation for office. 

Men with such a training and able to move freely about. 
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ooald benefit theif districts in many ways. Thas the ''enthusiasm 
of humanity'' would be cherished where there were any existing 
gerpis. A foreign rule would be rendered less distasteful to 
the people, aud, in any case, we should have better fulfilled 
our duty. 

Caird rightly says with regard to Civilians : *' They should re- 
main in their stations long enough to obtain a personal knowledge 
of its leading people, and an interest in its welfare/' At present 
officers, in some cases, Hre moved about with great recklessness, 
and in utter disregard of the language with which they are 
acquainted. 

While the number of Europeans should not be larger than is 
necessary, it is essential that they should be the best that can 
be had. Inferior officers on lower pay would not be any gain 
to India. The present salaries are not too high for men of the 
ability required. 

The Viceroy ought certainly to be from home. Justice Cun- 
ningham recommends that the Governors be selected from Civil- 
ians.* Mill mentions objections to this ; but, on the whole, the 
advantages preponderate. There is now so much intercourse 
with Europe, that Civilians do not fall behind the age, as was 
often the case in former times. 

India's Futdbb. 

The future of a child depends very much upon his upbringing. 
He may be trained to become either a blessing or a curse to 
himself, his parents, and all around him. England and India 
have at present somewhat the same relationship, attended with 
the same consequences. 

By whatever means our Indian Empire may have been origi- 
nally acquired, it must now be regarded as a sacred trust to be 
administered for the welfare of its people. 

"There's a divinity doth shape our ends, 
Bough-hew them how we will." ^ 

The greatest calamity that could happen to India at present 
would be our withdrawal from the country. Immediately, there 
would be a contest between Hindus and Muhammadans fof 
supremacy, and the country would become a field of blood. 

Next to this the worst thing that could befall both India and 
ourselves would be for us to govern her with blind selfishness. 

It was the belief of the Greeks and Romans that the interests 
of nations were directly opposed, and this doctrine still prevails 
to a large extent. It is as short-sighted as it is contemptible. 

• Aritisfa IndiA and its Bulws, pi 80. 
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A French king once asked a traveller about a country lu tha 
East which he visited. His reply was, " Sire, it produces no- 
thing, and consumes nothing/^ Provided no artificial barriera 
are thrown in the way by hostile tariffs, the richer two nations 
are, the greater will be the amount of trade between them. 

What are the present circumstances of India ? 

The country is nearly half the size of Europe, and contains a 
population of 250 millions. One part is so barren as to be called 
Marusthaly the '^ Region of Death -/' several tracts, now des- 
ert wastes, might be irrigated; most of the country has a 
soil capable of yielding fair returns ; some of the river valleys 
might rival the delta of the Nile in fertility. 

The average produce of the fields is only about one-third that 
in England. This is not surprising, when the farmer ploughs 
with what is little better than a crooked stick, and uses his 
manure as fuel. The people, though naturally intelligent, are 
sunk in ignorance, only one per cent, being under instruction. 
Until the beginning of this century, there was probably not a 
mile of metalled road in the country. The first portion of rail- 
way was opened in 1 853. As far as the revenue allowed, pro- 
gress has been made in providing means of communication. 
The importance of these in times of famine is incalculable. It 
often happens that while one province suffers from scarcity, 
the adjoining one has an -abundant harvest. Grain, however, can- 
not be transported for hundreds of miles on pack oxen. On 
this ^account formerly the deficiency in one province could not 
be supplied by the surplus stock in another. 

Though roads and railways are both necessary, the latter have 
a great advantage in times of famine. During the last Madras 
visitation, the severest in South India for the last centuiy, the 
mortality, large as it was, would have been far greater had 
there not been a line of railway through the famine tract. Still, 
even in this case, there was great difficulty in distributing the 
grain on either side, as the bulk of the cattle had died, and few 
could be obtained for carts. 

To show how much yet requires to be done in providing rail- 
ways, it may be mentioned that a person might travel along the 
coast from Madras to Calcutta, a distance of nearly a thousand 
miles, without crossing a single line. If he ^ent inland to 
strike one, the average distance he would require to travel would 
be about three hundred miles. 

A few of the Natives of India are wealthy ; many have fairly 
comfortable means of support ; but there are forty millions just 
above starvation point, offcen with little more than the merest 
shred of clothing for the sake of decency. 

As already mentioned, while the British Government has 409. 
8 
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a head of revenae^ the Indian Government has only 3i. 8d. Con- 
sidering the tneans^ it is wonderfai how much has been done. 
Still, as has been shown^ vastly more remains to be done. 

Sappose the Indian Government could so improve the agri- 
culture as to doable the present produce ; if roads and railways 
could be provided for the better distribution of the larger 
crops ; if the wants and tastes of the people could be raised 
by education ; it is evident that even if England had nothing 
but selfish ends in view, this would be the best course. The 
demand for British manufactures would increase proportionately. 

But what has been the policy of the Home Government for 
the last few years ? For the sake of the Manchester vote, the 
Indian Grovernment has been compelled to remit import duties 
which were unfelt, and to impose new unpopular taxes, in- 
volving the necessity of maintaining a larger military force 
than wonld otherwise be necessary, to keep down insurrection. 
The words of Lord Canning to Mr. Laing may be qnoted 
again: '^Danger for danger he would rather risk governing 
India with 40,000 European troops, without new taxes, than 
with 100,000 with them.'' 

The course taken has been emphatically condemned by Lord 
Northbrook as ** a policy which would be contrary to the inter- 
ests of the people of India, and which no statesman with a 
knowledge of India and a sense of responsibility woiild be 
found to propose.'' Mr. Fawcett, in his Indian Finance, and 
Dr. Hunter, in Ungland's Work in India, expressed the same 
opinion ; yet the course has been persisted in, and this re-state- 
ment of their views may be alike unsuccessful. 

As already explained, the cotton duties are levied on fine 
goods, worn by the comparatively wealthy. The chief corn- 
plaint regarding Indian taxation is that it falls with crashing 
severity upon the poor, while the rich are largely exempt. 
The inequality, so great at present, will be increased in the 
supposed interests of English manu&cturers. 

It is the same old sad story. Of the history of the poor, 
as of the prophet's roll, it may be said there is ^^ written therein, 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe." 

'^ So I returned and considered . all the oppressions that are 
done under the sun; and behold the tears of such as were 
oppressed, and they had no comforter; and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power ; but they had no comforter." 

Though such may be the case at present, and we are led to cry, 
" How long, LoI^d !" it shall not be so always. There will yet 
be a '^ reign of righteousness." 

While some in England, for selfish ends, would " bind heavy 
burdens" on the poor of India, there are others who teke a very 
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warm intetest in her welfare. No foreign country has command- 
ed the same benevolent effort And she well deserves it all. 
Her inhabitants form one-sixth of the earth's population — a 
number greater than ever acknowledged the sway of Imperial 
Home. They are subjects of the same gracious Queen ; bone of 
our bone ; flesh of our flesh ; toiling^ struggling^ fainting like our- 
selves in the battle of life. Wave after wave of invasion has swept 
over their country ; they have been crushed under the heel of the 
oppressor ; sometimes the heaven that is over them is brass^ and the 
earth that is under them is iron^ and millions lie down to die. 

Although it is the noblest benevolence to do good to those who 
are sunk so low as not to be able to requite us even with gratitude^ 
on the other hand^ there is a- pleasure when we see our efforts 
appreciated. The people of India have their failings like all of 
us ; they are generally ignorant, and sad experience has taught 
them to distrust strangers ; but, if treated wisely and kindly^ 
none are more docile and loving. 

This Letter, addressed to the Secretary of State, dwells mainly 
on self-government in the political sense. There is a far higher 
liberty which no earthly power can give — freedom from the bond- 
age of error and sin. This glorious work is now advancing. 
'' Thus saith the Lord, even the captives of the mighty shall be 
taken away, and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered.'' 

'^ India in transition,'* it is true, is the scene of a desperates 
struggle. The Powers of darkness have mustered their legions. 
The Vices as well as the Virtues of civilization are in the field. 
Eastern Superstition finds a cordial ally in Western Atheism. ^ 
But, though the contest may be long and sore. Truth and Right- 
eousness, under the banner of the " Captain of salvation," will 
at last prevail. 

The natural sun of India makes her day one of surpassing 
splendour, but she has long been enveloped in spiritual night, 
deepening since she left the common Aryan home. A change, 
however, is going on. The light of the Sun of righteousness 
reddens in the horizon, and it will shine more and more unto 
the perfect day. Milton's noble words have already been applied 
to the people of India* : — 

" Methinks I see in my mind a mighty and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking her locks. Methinks 
I see her, as an eagle, renewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; purging and unsealing her 
long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while 
the whole tribe of timorous and flocking birds, those who love the 
twilight flutter about amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of scorn." 

* Justice Canningham's Con?ocation Add]:eBs* 
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India will yet cast her idols to the moles and to the bats^ and 
all her many nations^ recognising each other as brethren, will 
kneel together at the same footstool, and ofEer the same grand old 
prayer, beginning, "Our Father which art in heaven/' 

Then Bngland^s Duty to India will have been fully discharged. 
It would be best for both to remain in friendly alliance, each 
members of a mighty, self-governing Confederation ; but even if 
not, the eloquent words of Justice Cunningham will be realized :— 

" Whenever it is fated that we are again to part company, and history 
writes /mi upon the British Raj, she will record how the English 
found India impoverished and left her opulent ; found her the home 
of ignorance and superstition, placed the sacred torch of knowledge 
in her hand ; found her the prey of the untamed forces of nature, 
turned these very forces to enrich and emhellish her ; found her the 
monopoly of a despotic few, left her the common heritage of all ; 
found her a house divided against itself, and the pr^y of the first 
comer, left her harmonious and tranquil ; found her a mere congeries of 
petty tyrannies, with no principle but mutual distrust and no policy 
but mutual extermination ; left her a grand consolidated empire, with 
justice for its base and the common happiness of all its guiding star." 

My Lobd, 

In conclusion, let me apologize if I have used anywhere lan- 
guage of unbecoming strength. The best years of my life have been 
spent in, India, and I ,feel deeply concerned for her welfare. 
A course has been taken for some time past which I believe to 
be contrary to the real interests of England as well as of India. 

Humanum est errare is an old proverb. We have all to gather 
wisdom from the rough teaching of experience. The difficulties 
in the way of governing a foreign country like India are immense. 
It was to be expected that we should make some terrible blunders. 
What is asked is, that measures be taken, as far as possible, to 
guard against their recurrence. Let us not fall into the condem- 
nation of the Bourbons, of " learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing.'' 

This appeal is addressed to you, as constituted by our Sovereign, 
the Guardian of India's interests. High office has its cares and 
toils. The only real counterbalancing recompense is that it also 
carries with it increased means of usefulness. You may link 
your name with India's history in imperishable memorial, by 
securing for her self-government. May this privilege be yours ! 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 
Tour Lordship's most obedient Servant, 
John Mukdoch. "^ 
Madras, November, 12th, 1881. 
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